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Thb author of the celebrated work, in titled 
** The Anatomy of Melancholy^" has, in it» 
several divisions, respectively shewn, that 
an inordinate pursuit of the common plea-* 
sures of life, an unrestrained indulgence of 
the affections of the heart, and a mistaken 
notion of our duties towards God, become, 
when carried to estcess, not only the bane 
of virtue, and, of course, the destruction of 
earthly happiness, but the principal caused 
of that preternatural fermentation of the 
brain, which in time breaks down the 
mental beam, and precipitates the unhappy 
sufferers into the gulphs of melancholy, 
madness, or desfpair. He has not, how- 
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ever^ left the patients to linger under these 
maladies without hope of relief^ but^ while 
he traces the several causes from which 
they flow^ has^ like a kind physician, pointed 
out the means by which they may be pre- 
vented or cured ; by shewing that the plea- 
sures of life, to be truly enjoyed^ must be 
guided by Temperance ; that the affections 
of the heart to produce felicity, must spring 
from a Chaste Mind ; and that the adoration 
of God, to warrant a hope of eternal happi- 
ness, must be the effluence of Christian 
Piety. ^' It is certainly of the highest im- 
portance,^' says a celebrated moralist, 
*^ that, in the common concerns of life, the 
mind should maintain its sovereignty over 
Its own motions and affections, which tend, 
in general, to impair the health of the 
body, to destroy the vigour of the soul, to 
cast clouds of the thickest darkness over 
the judgment and understanding, and to 
wrest them violently from the principles of 
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reason and the paths of duty ; that the 
Passion of JLove should be so wisely mana- 
ged and moderated by the powers of reason^ 
as not to fix itself upon an improper object^ 
procure base or ^n worthy fuel for its flame^ 
pre^ent^ in its enjoyments^ the discharge of 
other duties^ or degenerate into disquietude 
or disease ; and that^ among the opinions 
which it highly concerns all persons to 
settle and embrace^ the cliief are those 
which relate to the adoration of the Al- 
mighty 3 the practice of the true Religion 
being the only foundation of that sweet 
tranquillity^ and acquiesence of mind^ 
which Man inwardly enjoys ; and the very 
fence and bulwarlt of that probity which 
he is bound to exercise towards his fellow- 
creatures." These are the doctrines which 
it seems the object of " The Anatomy of 
Melancholy'' to inculcate : but the author, 
iu performing this task, haying, to a cer- 
tain degree, so overwhelmed the strong 
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sense, pointed wit, happy illustrations^ 
bold metaphoi's, and humorous obser- 
vations, which his work contains, with 
long though ingeniotts digressions, mul- 
titudes of quotations, frequent repe- 
titions, and other extraneous or super- 
abundant matter, as to render the regular 
perusal of it laborious and fatiguing^ it 
was conceived that a selection of its prin-^ 
cipal parts might be made to form not 
only an entertaining, but an instructive 
volume. In attempting, however, to carry* 
this idea into effect, it was found, to use 
-iihe author's own expression, " impossible 
to bring so large a vessel into so small a 
creek,^' without in some degree changing 
its form, as well as reducing its size, and 
leaving much of its very excellent materials 
behind. To reconstruct a new work with 
old materials, is always difficult, and fre- 
quently dangerous : the attempt, however, 
has been made in the following pages; but 
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with what suceess %ht public most deter 
mine. The volume, compared with its 
great original, is a mere boat formed with 
a few planks, taken here and there from 
the body of its parent vessel^ differently 
rigged and ornamented, and accommodated 
rather for parties of pleasure than purposes 
of business ; but so trimmed, it is hoped, 
as to be capable of shewing to its passen- 
gers, the superior pleasures that are to be 
experienced on the calm and unruffled 
surface of a virtuous life ; while it exhibits 
to their view, the terrifying dangers tif that 
turbulent ocean^ which, agitated by (he 
storms of Passion and the winds of Vice, 
dashes with rude and raging violence along 
its surrounding shores. The volume, in 
short, to drop the metaphor, is intended 
to convince youth of both sexes, that a life 
abandoned to an intemperate pursuit of 
pleasure, however pleasing it may at first 
appear, destroys the sense of rational enjoy* 
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ment^ iieadeins the faculties of the tnitid, 
weaketis theiunetions of the body, corrupts 
both the ttioral and intellectual system^ 
creates a disgusting itpathy and languor^ 
and ends at last in Habitual Melancholy : 
that the romantic attachment of the sexes, 
whieh is denominated Heroic Love, en* 
dangers the interests of virtue, destroys 
those sentiments on which alone the Con* 
jugal Union can be safely formed; leads 
at first to disappointment and vexation^ 
and ends at last in certain Misery : and that 
Atheism, Idolatry, Superstition, Infidelity, 
and every other erroneous species of devo- 
tion, beguile their followers into the deepest 
snares of vice, afflict their souls with all 
the horrors a wounded^ conscience can in- 
spire, and at last sink them into the lowest 
abyss of despair. But while it describes 
the poisons, it administers the antidotes, 
by shewing, not austerely, but in a lively 
and pleasant manner, that health of body 
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and perfect serenity of mind may^ amidst 
all the pleasures and under all the adver- 
ties and vicissitudes of life, be completely 
preserved by a life devoted to the practice 
of real Virtue and true Religion. 
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CHAPTER THE: imST.. . 

' • " . . .' \ 

...» • ...; I '• I • i.'ij/'' 

MEbANCBoiiY proceeds ettliMtifroBit the dispoflitv 
tion or the habit. The spieeieB of mdanclMily 
which proceeds from the disposition^ is ttici^ty 
a temporary depression of the spirits, t^hicTi 
goes a^d ^qmes upoii every small occasion .of 
sorrpWjtSicIme8s> need, fear^igrief> ;CAre> disqQQ- 
tent, trouble^ passion^ or^other ipeitUfblitiQilj of 
the mind, and* causes such adegiteetif aingu^b^^^r 
vexation, as diminishes or destroyi^'the ifdtlJitnon 
sensations of pleasure. In ' tliis Imperfect .accep- 
tation of the term, a person whp is i^ a^K 4ikf!^^ 
ill dispo0^> dull, sad, >aour^ ^solitary, 'mopj^by 
or otherwise meved op -dejected, is said tO'te 
melancholy, ahd, indeed, fihMsi this species of 
the disease no human creature is entirely free':' 
there is no one so well composed, so wise, so 
happy, so generous,, so godly, so divine, or eyen 
so uuteeiiiigi as not to be occasionally cast down 
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by the petty cares, or greater vexations of life. 
Discontent fS^ ll^ likskS£iisdc io^^^'humanity ; 
the condition upon which we are permitted to 
hold our frail kiid teVeiisfi Wiiig:s 5 and denotes 
the yv^pff(^^if>nf i^£ onr 'Tft^f^r^fil slpte.' /^j^an 
that is born o^ a 'woman,'*' ' says the patient and 
pious Job, ^* isr fof «bQ9i, AOAtivuance, and full 

of trouble." The mild and peaceful Socrates*> 

• • ^ / ^t •'/. A ■ )r'.i,iv..i,./" '? ,7-, ; , I. < .,' . — La 

* This great and extra ordinary man was born at Alopece, 
a Tillage near Athens, in tneflhyear of the77th Olympiad. 
His father, Sophronictis, was a mason ^ and his mother, 
Phanareta, a midwilb ;• -^utV l>y the' •generous assistance 
of Onto, a wealthy Athenian, and his own wonderful 
powers of mind, he ''m^t ^ ib eqf ea ' 'from the obscurity of 
his orighi, and became equally great both in ari* and in 
ofMv^ It imt m&by' ykimdf nntii lue xeos sixt)^ yean^f age, 
HiatclifinraeinlM M»A«lilK«irsoi iwairi aodtim studies 
ol.j)hilQSQ|^hyx tP j^srre his fountsi^ injapy .^iyil.iofficef 
when he wa3 chosen to i«prefl|ent his own district in the 
council of Five Hundred ; hiit after serving^the state with 
the highest hdnbnr, and most infieMbte inte^ty, he was 
cMdennied hynhe arOaciM of MiUtus, Lycon,'ai^d other 
lutfam JeiMltfiMaf thfljoppasitB party,' to diehy poiseo^ 
t^\y^MmpmM^j.9^ QUifiiro has justly ^b$^^4,,l9 
]f^ ^e stq]fy pf ^19 death, without shedding a pcofusipn 
of tears. In the midst of .domestic vexation and public 
disorder,' tiiis amiable phflosopher anil iexcellent man 
i^ililtBed such unmAed sereni^, that he was never seen 
eiltef to leail^e> his own IwtMe, . or to rMttm hi»iii« wUfa an 
mftiettled oountenanet. • In laequiting tins enlbe dotainiMi 
0v^r h^ passions :and appetities, he had ^he grefiter; merits 
as, it was not , efite^ ted without ^ violent ^^ggle against 
his natural propensities ; for he admitted that he was 
f>y his natu^ disj>osition prone to vice. He estimated 
the value of knowledge 'by iti» titility; and recomnienaed 
Ae scienees only so far. as they admit of a pcaoiital appli- 



ililidses oHtward demdMadwr i ooi oAvmMi/ tefxifld: 

atULrpfSMTvedilheiflftiiiefitirepity of doanttoname^t 
waa;'jas:iiisi;:^ciple FULto.infiMBBUi J^^u^^amiift 
aid9ef!tri.tb.!!tlii& joqiekuMihbljR dfapoiitiiDii)) .abA 

hdnaufed^ bfM(red,l|jraib«Biki^vWii^ bletacdi 
io^ }iiip|Hff;oftB|^g, Iramtimded. witkiroi^ of. 
frifmd$^H^n^jpiw^fiTeMfiiUi%. Uhmtr'umlf forluf* 
iialejriiiid(li]8i8tiai^e>0f'flari»#6; aAd ftoqUisiitlyt 
felt the iiaii^io^itb^ftraoaitay^ease^. Iti^ 

catibp f^ fil^ burpcses of '^uman li^e.'' His ^at object^' 
in iOf W^d&cMnms/ Was'tci ItiflicT'iiieii'to «h iicquaiiitaiiecf' 
ifiaag^'tkiU6ir^,\Vi» mihUMi diMi^bf tlNsir foUiM «|ia> 
i4m'$!>lp4iifplm fbenl twitbpitlwMe lofi virtue); «iid'Jiit 

sajw CJi}cero>,,** tb^jfii:^t,.wlio called dowa phUos(w^y, 
from neav'cn.to eartlij, and introduced her into the'piiDlic 
wOkB; liaii dbitiissdt rMiiKiiiikkU''6it itien, that ^le foigii't' 

MkiMirtedj;ia9 ^tflth>ti^1^lirib#efl0eJki«aMliictiiNi»iontir^ 
i wp iy winVllJilf t)i0,iK)i«)»s'«iidi« <l««fiil«liopeiotA{liilf»K7^ 
c»aienp^«>to.d^tli:,,, ,^,. ^.^. ,, .: j,-,^ ^ ,.,;| ,.,. . 
* This ob8eryati9n cannot be kitfended pf .Qi^^tUA 
Meteiiu^ Celer, the . confidei^tial fnend* . of t^cpro,' , juiq* 
pretbr'AirihgrMs coasalftti^^' tor th& Metelhis w^ mktned 
tbaodiai tlM feistdtibf CIMIus^i a,l»l4lQiite dbiininM^ 
wonuuiy wiiOf instead of'bestowuig 'her fondness ou lier 
h«^biaad»'0afre It itt(ttaorltoliiati9i3!i^t(i'ttliima««teiy aMMli^ 
of ter • beaity $ aiidj after iinm digbrnfonriiig* the 'n]i)>tilt^ 
bcd^ aiilength fnit an end t6 h«# b«l9blittdf& life by^t^6toohv 
Itlimotv applicable to QttlhtliBCUstmhur^h^^ Mm' 

Niiiiild|(^;thft l^umtm geii^rili 4#<b^ war a^t»t!\hig«r</ 
tha« '^^'^^actfiU'la ati5r<y)ll:«ttiiU«iiMltoy*^«afidh«i ^*m 
the effect of a corrupt bMt;. itotiwl well when there is 



4' iinrtt«wcTuiK«i 

ifadml, 4^^4l«odi ih>m iiriifefa'no mJaiii8)i«rjiikteil 
to fcHumMf ivee y lotf tiie iratib oft'which/tbe 
slory of Polycrateni tlie' tyrant 'of SnoMia^iift a 
f^itiadcable mfltMiioe.<>!trhis ^i|iii aoid iokruicieiis 
ikiaii^ to iuterfiai^t asidiibtinguiotb baliaitefthe 
cottiniued courde of his good foniincyliiFCfiferitiise' 
deakfJBt aid moBtprecioiis' jeipd'he^luNl i^* 
tlle-Ml^ bdioviiig tha^tby tiiiB Tol^iiiaiiy'iearch' 
0i' wfiksppukem,' he^ flkoidd . saMjo^ ( /amt . deHntt 
tlief iot-diiiary viciAsilinii^ of ?fortiife$ <biit' she^ 
to<':ridiQok Ub fotty^Testbred it to falin'<ag8in> 
shortly after^ by acmbxg i him it<t> »fl]i^ 3$ id- the 
mouth of a fish, which he took while. he was 
angling f and.Vx 1ili^fl'rtiW8nmg J4»,iiiipkJiu^ 
copeetatioiif .i^nd^fidt Um/imhappyb/fMiMry^lSf 
tine lot of maiii: thfereis tiothiiig sopFOspenras 
and* pleasant> btit ft has socde bitti^fhess^ 'ihik^d- 
with it. ' As the ,fok^'tTte, id 'cbinposAl 6j^ thfe 
sweetest flowjEirs^, apd , tie j^luprpest tho^Si!)^ 

Q^roKU,. akerniUfely itdmpiesiMoiia and^deteDte, 
soiis'^l^cl 'life of 'liifth'idterimBgled with! hoped 
and fears^ with joys and sorrows, wit^ |il€f{isiires' 
4iid ildiih pains!! 'inaptqaficitdunt dqtor et.voluptoi^ 
•f .Th, b^rt^ .,9iiyi^ Spjpinpp*, " ^vei^, jHp .tlj^. 
Viidsit ;)0f laughter,), is. sorrowful } and the end- 

i^Mi^iAK.W ftvtf la Ui9,iiimt«f » couunot nw^ibolto 
iK:.t i^rf^l wben a .m«i:«x|KiAe9 faimpelf.tp the grf«teil- 
hf^l^apdf, is pecalii^i; ^i tb<! «trilly virtiioys,". . Ha was' 
1)amf^e4 from bis coaotry 1^ tlui fadtioiis of Marivfi^ but 
Vfi»:IWPii recalled by ibal^ »pMit/pf patnodsm, ,wbicb aevcr 
«P|tire)y d«KrUr itaiesw tn oC ima.digiilty iuidx«Kl' virti|«« 



ofiUMh h h^Yimm.'' ' \Bvm vk the mid«*>of 
all our ftiwtii^ add iolUtSy^/ihAfto is .grMf aoA 
disedtitmi*. 

— For still some bitter thought destroys 
Our*fancied mirth, and poisons all our joysf. ' 

. The world . prodiwea, for 'erv«ry piiil| odhfmoy; 
a giillon:o£ gall y for avfay dvaiaof (pleaaore^/a 
pouQiiiOf pain 5 for airafy kteiki of m^> :aiii«U 
of moaAf aoil as the iyy twineasarQuild the oak; 
so doen misery and j»tsfciftiuiQ enootdpaas the 
happiness of man. FeUeiiy» puf e and wudloytd 
folidity^ is not a ]^jEmt of earthly gtowth:|.; hen 
g^^^na are th0< skies- • ' JMiafortitn^ ito .oonviBCis 
tts.ipC ^ power> lies' iii:wait'to amioy us Av^ 
hour> of (W 'Uves« The,. eonditioBtol hMintai 
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i* ^-*-^ quoniate kedlo'd^foiifetepdnuliay "'^ - '; 
. Sorglt atnari aUquliy qmid 1i4(l^ Itoribiii kngat. • • 

o A^Ki'vrtNf , ftb, IT. 4iih iiiHk 

And which DrydcB baa fin«Iy'traB8ktiidv«--> ^\ 

«< Fm* hk tike fdmitain whei^ di^ sWeeta are soaght, ' ' 
Some fa&tter bubbles fop, add poilDds all the dlrao^.' 

X There is, I gran^t, a triiimpb of tfaepolae, 
A. dance of ajj^ntav a mere firoth of joy. 
Our ibouabtlsse agitation's idle cbildi 
That maatlfs high|.that q^rklea and expires, 
Leariag the soul nuNWTapid than before s 
An animal eration I saah es holds 
No commerce wiik our reason, but subsists 
On juices^ thvo' the weU«ton'd tubes well strain'd ; 
A nice machine *. scarce ever um'd aright, 
And when it jara— the arena aing no more. 
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pujttvkmt^ iii bladCt^ttUiyliHe: pot^<lat0iB«iaild 
people have their rise and fall 5 cities tod^ftimi-' 
lies their trinesand sextiles^ their quartiles and 
oppositions. Mari is liot placed on eart^.a^ the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and all the heavenly 
hoslsy tare placedon high, tof-mn* theif ^outses, 
itamtiige to age^ \f Ith ianenring: bonstanoy, and 
ihbdeinattng reditad^ ; but iSEmfajeet'toinfirnii'- 
tles^' Qiiieries, interruptions ; liable to b6 tossed 
and tttinbled up anddoi;ni,'to bcs carried about 
ivitii' every veering wind, and to be 'disquieted 
and imiioyed upon every light ooeasionT It is 
tfaiS' sense of our situation, and of <the dang^ to 
vfiadk we<ape expbsed' both frorndttrBdVes^aml 
ivthefSi tint tmises aU ottr woe; and hewto does 
not 4UIOW this, says the learned Gallobdgieus» 
and is not prepared tb sufi^r or resist his afflic- 
tions l&e a goo(f sandier of Christ, is. not $t to 
live^;* It is . certainly in our pow«^ to > bury al 
ail<fielrflit|y,''as it were,' in oblivion, and to call our 
prosperity to-nllnd withrpkasUre and d^Ugkt; 
and /'f it is the ^husbaadman who kbowetb," 
sriysriSt. Itoi^ :'' thf^ win bethe ftrst partaker of 

* '* To Judge,** says an elegant writer, " concenung 
the conduct of btliers, and to inidulge obeenratioiis ob tlie 
instability of humatt enjoymeflits, may aasiit in the disci* 
pline of 6ur own mindfr ; but to allow rtflecdona of this 
kind to become habitual, and to preside in oar sonb, is 
to counteract the good inten^n of nature in order, 
therefore, to anticipate a dispofdtion so very painful to 
ouradres, and so disagreeable to others, we ought to learn, 
before we engage in the commerce of the worid, what we 
may expect from society and from every individual." 



the Ihii^." . 'Btitman, vain, week man^ instead, 
of embmdidg the wise counsel of this doquenlf 
^vine, and oonnteractii^ the effects of ditcoa'* 
tait and; misery, by the exertiiMis of reaato, 
instead of arming^ himself with paitienpe andi 
ixil3ignaniniky/ gives way to> his )»assio^s, makes 
no oppositioii to the dejection which is seizing, 
on his souU> indulges the growing disposition to 
itielancholy^ suffers his mind to be overcome by> 
it8< effects^ tLod, by voluntarily subjecting him*, 
adf to its iniluencey precipitates bittself inip a< 
labyrinth' of cares^ until the diilposition to me- 
lancholy beoomes an habitual disease. *' A single 
distOlatidn," says Seneca, '* not yet grown into 
a .cnstom^ . produces a cough f but if it be long 
coniinuedy and inveterate, it ciiusej^ a consomp*- 
i^n of the lungs; for many effects continued 
create a disease." So the indulgence of mehu^. 
clMily disp6sitions, accoiding to the intention 
or remission of the humour which gives^ them, 
birth, and in proportion as the mind is well, or - 
liLenabled to resist th#ir progress^ destroys the 
health and happiness, of man, A distressing: 
event which to one kind of temper would be no 
more than a fleabiting, will to another cause 
insufferable pain 5 and what one, by philosophic 
moderation, and well-composed carri%e, is hap- 
pily enabled to overcome, a second, especially 
if in habits of solitude and idleness, is unhappily 
no ways enabled to endure; but, upon every 
petty occasion of misconceived abuse^ injury, 
grie^ disgrace, or other vexation, yields so far 
to his wounded feelings, that his complexion 
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adteKs^ his digeation is impeded, ilife slieepiinter^ 
rupted, his spirits subdued/ kis heaa:^! oppvcosedy 
and his i¥hole frame so ^ misoffectedj^ tbathie^ 
smks^ overwhelmed with misery> iiito firofound 
despair. As ^ man when he is ooce imprisoned 
fbr debt^ finds tiiiatev^ery creditor inimediately 
brings his action against him, and joins to^ keep 
him in minoms captivity ; so when^ any discon^. 
teiit seriously seized oa the human inindy all 
other perturbations instantly set upon it^ and 
then like a lanie dog> or a broken*iidnged godse^ 
the unhappy patient droops and ]Hnes away, and 
is 'brought at last to the ill habit or maJady4»f 
melancholy itsislf *. Philosophers make eight 
degrees of heat and eight degrees of cold^ but 
we might make eighty-eight degrees of meka- 
oholy, accordkig as the parts aire diversely 
aiiected, or the patient is more or less plunged, 
or has waded deeper into this infernal gulf. /Bist 
all these melandholy fits,;. however pleostng.or 
^^p^eaaiag, weak or violent, controlabl^ or 
tyrannizing, .they may at first be to thosd whoih 
they seize' on for a time, are but improperly 

• " The beasts," says Montaigne, " shew us pl^nly 
how much our diseases are ovring to the perturbations of 
oor minds. We are told tliat the inhabitants 6f Brazil 
die merely of old age, owing to the serenity and tBanquil* 
lity of the air in which tl^ey live ; but J ascribe it r^tlusr 
to the serenity and tranqnillity of their souls, which are 
free from all passion, thought, or laborious and unpleasant 
employment. As great enmities spring from great friend- 
sfiips, and mortal distempers from vigorous health, so do 
the most surprising and the wildest phrensies firom the 
high 4uid lively agitations of our souls." 



denominated melaiicholy, IbecaUse they db not 
continue^ but eome and go as t&e objects vary 
by which they are induced. Riin and i^peasi- 
ness give rise to this disorder^ and change its 
appearance and comple:!^ion» according as the 
sources from which.it flows is either fpentle and 
languishing, or imbittiered with rancor and ani- 
mosity: but let the mu9e describe its. 3 w^t or 
sour effects.f^i'images 0^ joy m grief present 
themselyiss altern^ly tp>the patient's. mind. 
.1 ■ . i '< • .ttii I ,' . • '" . '■ •''■»• 

Whea I go musing all, alonSft , , . / 

Thinking of diyerf ibui^ for^knoym ; ; 
Wlien I build c^»tU» in t^e air. ' .,' , , 
Void of lorrow, void of care, 
Pleagjng^iytyadf wUh pHwIftW* awqet> ./ '. 
The tunei.m^UunHstJFans veiy fleet. . / 

All my joys tp Un84M»rfolly |- •. 
Naught apk;iipr£et as Melanpholy* ' 



.( ' 



When I lie 'waking all alone, . 
Recounting all the .ilU Vye dppe» . , 
My thoughts 6n,m6 then tyrai^nise, . . 
Fear and sofrour me surprise ; 
Whether I tfvrypSjkHltioir.'gOk 1; ) ; 
The tii9^, metUnkSy nioT«t..«ery dow : 
All'my grie^ ^ this are: jcdiy;.. 
Naught so sad as Melane)M%. .. 

Wh^n to miyself I talk and smile. 
And dme,'with pleasing thoughts; beguile. 
By brawling brook, or hedge-row green, ,. 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 
A thousand joys my mind possess. 
And; crown my foul wilth haptpiaess. 
All my joys beadf s ar« ioUy ; 
None so sweet af) Melai|e1|oly. 



When I lie, tit» <Hr'wdk ttloM,' 
, And sigh aloud with gjr^vpus mufua^ i 
In some dark .fprove, ox ^dismal den, j ./ , 
With discontents and furies, t^ken 
A thousand nliseries at once 
My heary heart Und soul ensconce ; 
- AH my gritife to thi# are jolly ; 
None so sour i«M<fUiielioly. . 

MetMnks I hear, methinks I see, ' 

Sweet music's wond'rduft minstrels^ ; 

ToiAit, {tak^es, soul dilei fine^ 

Now here, then there, the world is mine ; 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies, shine, . 

Whate'er is lorely or divine. 

All other Joys to this are folly; / ^ 

None so sweet as Mekncholy. 

But when meAtols I hear, and see. 
Ghosts, goblins, ilends*- my phantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly slutpes,- . 
Headless beav», black men, and npBS ; 
Doleful outcries, dreadful sights. 
My sad and dismal soul afiHghts. 
All my grieii) to this are jolly : 
None so danm'd as Melancholy. 

Methinks I court, iiHSthliikK I llss^ ' 

With gloiHng<wafftfth, my fidr misttfesd; ' ' 

blessed days ! ' O* sweet content ! ' " 
In paradise my kotirs are spent: * ' 
Still may such thoughts my fancy moTe^ 
And fill my ardent soul wi A love. ' ''' ! '' * ' 
All my joys to this are foDy 5 ' > • ^ 
Naught so sweet as Mehmcholy. ' , 

But when I feel bWs various frights. 
Deep righa,.8ad tears, and sleeplete nights. 
My jealous fits, my <;rttel fate ! 

1 then repent, btit *tis too late : 



NoitcimeiiiiftBorBadaslofe^ >i '^ 

Ail my griefe to X\da are Jolly 5 . 
Naught so harab as Melancholy. 



and companioiiBy get ye gone ! 
Tto my desire to be aloioe ; 
Ne'er well, but when my Uionghta and i 
1)6 domineer in privacy. 
No gem, no treasure like to this ; 
Tis my delight, my crown, my bliss ; 
AU my joys to thia are foUy ; 
Naught so sweet ^ MelMicholy. 

Ti^ my sole plague to be alone ; 

I am a beast, a monster grown ; 

I shun all light and company, 

I find them now my misery : 

The scene b chaag'd, mf ]qy$ are gone ; 

Fears, discontents, and sorrows come : 

AU my griefs to this are joUjr; • 

Naught so fierce as Melancholy. 

I'll not change life with any king ; 
I TtMA*d am ; can the world bring 
Man» joy than a^to langh and alnile. 
And time <in pleasant toys bi^ile ? 
Do not, 6 do not, trouble me 1 • 
So sweet content I feel ai^ see : 
AU my joys to. this are foUy ; 
None so cUfine as Melancholy. 

ni change my state with any wretch. 
Thou canst firam gaol or dunghill fetch : 
My pain's past cure, anotber liell ; 
I cannot' in this torment dweQ. 
Now desperate, I hate my UfSB-; 
And seek a halter or a knife: . 
AU my gtie£B to this ^re jpUy ; 
Naught so damn'd as Melancholy. 



j» 
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But the melancholy of which we infend to 
treat in the followitig pages, is n6t txierely the 
transitory dejection of spirits abovie mentioned, 
but a permanent and habitual disorder of the in- 
tellect, morlnu^ontiaus out ehramicut; a noisome, 
chronic, or continuate disease; a settle humour, 
not errant, but fixed and grown into an inveterate 
habit. It is, in short, that ] j 



'* Dull melancholy, 



WhoM drofsy thoughts drying the feebWbrain, 
Cormpts the sense, deludes the intellect, ' 
And in the soul's fair table falsely grayes 
Whole squadrons of fantastical chime^." 



: ' I. • 



CHAPTER n. 
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THE DBPINITIOM, APPECTIOK, HATfE]l,;AND 
8PECIE8 OF MELANCHOLY. 

Melancholy derives its name. from tbeiGreek 
word MOoni^^t^ta, :^aM, MtXaumx^p wiii6h sig- 
nifies that black chciler which corrodes the con- 
stitution of the patient during the pxfeValency of 
the disease. The descriptions, flotations, and 
definitions which are given of it, ^rie m^y and 
various ; and it is even doubted whether it be a 
cause or an effect; an original disorder/ 'or only 
a symptom of some other complaint. 

Fracastorius, in his 2nd book "Of Intellect," 
calls those melancholy " whom abundance of 
that same depraved humour of black choler has 
so misaffectedy that they become inad, and doat 
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in most things^ or in all belonging to election, 
will, or otb^r laanife^t operations of the under- 
standing:*' intnd others, as Galen*, Melanelius, 
Rufiust,iStiu8t, Heroes de Saxonia, Fuschius§, 
Amoldus Brevi^nsH,, Guianerius^, Paulus**^ 
Halyabbas, Aret»ustt» Montanus|t> and ofthei: 

* Claudius Galenus was born at Pergamus in the jear 
of our Lord 131. His father was a celebrated architect, 
and spared no pains in the education of his son ; but 
aediciQe was his favpuritd study ; and he attained so pro-, 
found a knowledp:e of this art, that his contemporaries 
attributed his success to t^e power of magic ; but Nature 
and the works of Hippocrates were his best instructors. 
After haviiig' gained great reputation undier the reigns of 
the Antbmnes, Mardud Aurehus, and other emperors, he 
died in the place of biA nativity iu the year 210. 

f Rufi^.was a physician at Ephesus, and attained a 
high degree of reputation under the Emperor TrajanI His 
works, which are frequently cited by Suidas, Were pub- 
lished at London in 1726, in quarto. / 

t i9Stius lived T«ry near the end of the fifth or in the 
begitming«f tfae'sizi^ century. 

§ Leonard Tu8q^,.iQr Fiischius, was bom. at Wemb- 
(Ungen in-Bararia, aud died iu 1566. 

II Arnold of Villeneure, a physician of the thirteenth 
century. . . , 

^ John Ouianerius was bom at Anteraach in the year 
148f , and was afterwards appointed .^hysidan to Francis I. 
He died in the year 1574. 

** Francis Paul, a physician of the academies of Mont- 
pellier and Marseilles, was bom at St. Chama^ in Prbrence, 
and died at the age of forty-three years. 

ff Aretaeus a( Cappadocia, a Grecian phyi^dan, 6f the 
sect of Pneumatics, lived under Julius Caesar or Tn^an. 

Xt John Baptist Montanus, of Verona, was born in 
the year 1498, and died on the 6th of Mtfy, 1551. He 
was esteemed a second Galen, and enjoyed the double 

c 
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celebrated writers upon this subject, describe H 
to be '^ a bad and peevish disease; ttrbich make^ 
men degenerate into beasts;** — ^' a -privation or 
infection of the middle cell of the headj'*— '^ a 
depravation of the principal function by means 
of black choler 3*' — ** a commotion of the mind> 
or perpetual anguish of the soul> fastened on 
one thing, without an ague or fever; having for 
its ordinary companion fear and sadness withr^ 
out any apparent occasion." It is said to 1>6 o 
dotage, to shew that some one principal fiftcuiQr, 
as the imagination, or the reason, is corrupted, 
as it is with all melaacholy persons : it is said 
to be ail anguiih of the principal parts of the 
mind, with a riew to distmguish it from cramp, 
palsy, and such diseases as affect the outward 
sense and motion of the body: it is said to be a 
depravation of the principal Auctions, in order 
to distingoish it from tatuitj and madness, in 
which those functions are radier abolished than 
depraved: it is said to be Unaccompanied by 
ague or fever, because the humour is most 
part cold, dry, and contrary to putrefaction ; 
and which distinguishes it from those disorders 
which are called phrensies : and it is said tf^be 
attended with vain fears and groundl^s sorrows, 
in order to differ it from madness, and from the 
effects of the ordinary passions of fear and 
sorrow, which are tha true characteristics and 
inseparable companions of most, though not of 

advantage of being the first poet and the first physician 
of bis age. 
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atl) mdhaeholy meni feu: there are some who 
eiin ireely smile luid laughs while others are- free 
both from grief and appfcfaessioii, in the Verj 
tarisifl of the complaint. 

The principal part affeeted by this disease is 
said by some writers to he the heart; beoanse 
that i» the xe^on from wheliee the passions of 
fear juld sorrow generally arise ; bat Lauresthir, 
Hippocrates, 6alen».and most of the Arabian 
wxiters, with gneater reason contend, that, as 
tnelanchi^y ia a species of dotagis, the brain vcnat, 
either by con^ot, or essence, be first affected, as 
being a simile part.x not, indeed, m its veih> 
tricles, <>t by any obistmction in them, fqr then 
it would be apoplexy, or epilepsy } but by a co)d, 
dry distemperature of its very substance, whicbf 
^hen .Qvei;heated» produces madness i and when 
rendered too cold and dry, ^engenders mehin* 
choly. Montaltus, however, insists, that not 
only the heart, but the whole frame and con- 
texture of the body, is in general affected by this 
disease; not originally, but sympathetically; by 
reason of, the intimate connexion which aknost 
every part holds with the brain ^ for these parts 
do, by the laW of nature, sympathize, and have 
afellow-feelitig with each other : and indeed, as 
the malady is originally induced by a disordered 
imagination, and the powers of the imagination 
are subject to, and controuled by, the constitu- 
tion of the body, it follows that the brain, as the 
seat of reason, must needs be the part that is first 
misaffected ; and then the heart, as the seat of 
affection. This question has been copiously 
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discuMed by Cappiviu^cius and Meife«[rialb^> 
wko agree th the opinion^ tlilat th>^ 8ub)ect is the 
niner hraih^. fvbm iirhei^ee it is by sympathy 
communicated to the heart/ ^igiid other inferior 
jparts, vfhich aiie greatly: afect^d ivhen the 
disease ' colaies bycoiiseiit^ alid proceeds; :fr6in 
any disorder in the' stom^oh^ liver^ spleen^ 
pyl<Mrus» or meseraick veins 3 for the hnmaii 
frame is so fearfiiliy and wonderfully cokistmcted, 
so curioui^ly /wrought/ framed in suich nice pro^ 
portions, ahd united with sucb admirable art and 
harmony; as^ Lu^ticus Vivest/ in his .Fable of 
Man, h^i elegantly shewn, tha^t, like a dock, ok 
other piecet)f mechanism; if «on[e: wMd betamiisd, 

* Jjerome Mercnnalis, a Celebrated physician, frequently 
called the EsculapiuB oi bis age, was bom at Forti, in the 
year '1^0, atad died on the 19th: of Novcihbek', ' 1595. 
Ptedfia, Bologittv and Pisa, Wm ty->prittci))al placet. U 
which he;pr|M;ti9ed; ^ndhe. (oq^e^edi^s imi><;h in.giviag 
Military advice to thope.who wer^ well, a» in gMx^ perfect 
health to those who were ill.- Jfiis grateful conntrytnea 
erected a statue in honour of hi§ memory. 

t John Louis Vires, born at Valencia, 'in Spain, in th^ 
y«iir 1492,' tao^ht the belles lettres at Louvido with sileli 
great applause, idiat: he was iiwrited to England to teach 
Qn^n Mary the Latin to|igue,' H^ was coofii^d six 
months in prison by Henry the Eig)ith,for having expressed 
his disapprobation of the JCing's divorce from Queen 
Catharine. He died at Bruges, on the 6th of May, 1540. 
Erasmus, Budieus, and Vives, passed for the most learned 
men of the age, and formed a kind of triumvirate in 
literature $ but Vives was very inferior to Erasmus in wit, 
and to Budsus in learning. His style^ though pure, is 
hard and dry, and his observations are frequently rather 
bold than true ; but, notwithstanding these defects, he 
possessed considerable merit. 
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aU the rest are affected, and the whole fabric 
difiprdered. Mmy doubts, however, have been 
pertained, aa to what property of the brain it 
|s> whether it be the imagination, or the reason 
alone, or both together, that first feels this 
depraved affection. Galen, iEtius, Altomanis, 
and Bniel, are erf opinion that the defect first 
seizes on the imagination only ; but Montaltus 
confutes this theory, and illustrates a contrary 
doctrine, by the examples of a. man whose mind 
was so deranged by this disease, that he thought 
himself a shell-fish; and of a monk, who would 
not be persuaded but that he was damned ) for in 
these instances, the reason, as well as the 
imagination, must have been defective, or. the 
mind would have been stiU competent to correct 
the errors, and detect the fallacy of such esttra- 
vagant conceptions ^ and to this opinion, 
Avicenna, Aretaeus, Gorgonius, Guianerius, and 
most writers, subscribe. Certain it is, that the 
imagination is hurt and misaffected: and I 
coincide with Albertinus Bottonus, a celebrated 
doctor of Padua, that the disease first affects the 
imagination, and afterwards^ as it becomies more 
or less inveterate, or Is of longer or shorter 
duration, depraves the reason : and there is no 
doubt, as Hercules de Saxonia justly concludes, 
that not only faith, opinion, and discourse, but 
. the seat of reason itself, may be materially 
injured, by the continued effects of a diseased 
imagination*. 
The inhabitants of climates where the extremes 

* The distinct offioes of the lUaaon and loiagiaaiion 

c 2 
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of heat and cold prevail ; those who possess a 
swarthy^ or high sanguine complexion ; who 
ha\e hot hearts^ moist brains, dry livers, and 
cold stomachs^ who are discontented, passionate, 
and peevish, and are of a middle age ^ are- most 
liable to be affected with this complaint, which 
certainly prevails more among men than women : 
but none of any complexion, condition, sex, or 
age, even the most merry and the most pleasant, 
the lightest heart, the freest mind, none, except- 
ing only fools and stoics, who are never troubled 
With any passion or affection, but, like Anacreon*3 
grasshopper, live sine sanguine et dolore*, are 

— r — — 11 I -■■-_ 

has been elegantly described by Dr. Akenside in the 
Following lines : 

' ' For of all 
The inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creatine Wisdom gave to lift his eye 
To Truth's eternal treasures ; thence to frame 
The sacred laws of action and of will, 
Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 
And temperance from folly. But beyond 
' This energy of tmtii, whose dictates bind 
Assenting Reason, the benignant Sire, 
To deck the honour'd paths of just and good. 
Has added bright Imagination's rays ; 
Where Virtue rising from the awful depth 
Of Truth's mysterious bosom, doth forsake 
The unadorned condition of her birth ; 
And dressed by Fancy in ten thousand hues, 
Assumes a various feature, to attract, 
With charms responsive to each gazer's eye. 
The hearts of men. ■ 

• The grasshopper, as appears from ^lian, was formerly 
esteemed sacred to the muses ; and, from the exility of 
its 8«4urc» a luad of rural deity, deriving its nourishmeot 
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exempt from this melancboly catalogue} «nd 
indeed, as Rasis justly observes, " the finest 

I ■ I 11 ■ -I II 111! I ■■ p ■ I I . , , I I , , I , ,, , , I, 

not from the gross productions of the earth, but from the 
dews of heaven : Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum 
rare cicadm, says Virgil, in his fifth Eclogue : ** Bees feed 
on thyme, and grasshoppers on dew ;" and were supposed, 
like the deities of Homer, to be free from blood. The 
Ode of Anacreon on this musical insect, aa Theocritos 
terms it, has been thus translated : 

Thee, sweet grasshopper^ we call 
Happiest of insects idl. 
Who from spray to spray cans't skip. 
And the dew of morning sip. 
Little sips inspire to sing, 
Then thou art happy as a king. 
All whatever thou Can'st see, 
Herbs and flowers belong to thee ; 
All the various seasous yield. 
All the produce of the field. 
Thou, quite innocent of harm, 
Lov*st the farmer, and the farm. 
Singing sweet when summer's near. 
Thou to all mankind art dear i 
Dear to all the tuneful Nine, 
Seated round the throne divine ; 
Dear to Phoebus, God of Day j 
He inspires thy mighty lay ; 
And with voice melodious blest. 
And in vivid colours drest. 
Thou from spoil of time art free ; 
Age can never injure thee. 
Wisest daughter of the earth ! 
Fond of song, and full of mirth ; 
Free from flesh, exempt from pains. 
No blood riots in thy veins. 
To the blest 1 equal thcc^ 
Little demi-deity.. 
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witSj and mosl; geaeroils spirits, are, befoce 
others, most obnoxious to it 5" '* for they are," 
says Montaigne, '^ ruined by their own strength 
and vivacity. 

** Great wit^ to madmen nearly are aUy'd, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide." 

The tftatfer qf melancholy has been a subject of 
much controversy among the learned; and 
neither Galen, nor any of the old writers, have 
sufficiently explained what this humour is, 
whence it proceeds, or how it is engendered. 
Montanus, in his Consultations, and Arculanus, 
contrary to the opinion of Paracelsus, who 
wholly rejects and derides the division of four 
humours and complexions, hold melancholy to 
be material, and immaterial ; that the material, 
or natural melancholy, proceeds from one of the 
four humours of which the blood is composed ; 
and that the immaterial, or unnatural, which 
Galen and Hercules de Saxonia say, resides in 
the spirits alone, proceeds from " a hot, cold, 
dry, moist distemperature 5 which, without 
matter, alters the substance of the brain, and 
changes its functions.** This material melan* 
choly is either simple or mixed, offending in 
quantity or quality ; varying according to the 
place on which it settles in the brain, the spleen, 
the meseraick veins, the heart, or the stomach ; 
and differing according to the mixture of those 
natural humours among themselves, or according 
as the four unnatural or adust humours are 
diversely tempered and intermixed. In a body 
that is cold and dry, if the natural melancholy 



abound to a greatei degree thstn : the l>ody >ia 

eoi^led to bear» the body iHttst uiiavoidably be 

dis^csGapQred and inpr^nted^ iivikh diseaae > bo 

if a body be dfepravedy whether the deprarhy 

arise from m^aachol)r> engendered from adnst 

cboier> or from blood, the like effects i¥tll be 

produced. There Is some difference o£ opinibii 

whether this melancholy matter may be engen** 

dered of all the four humours. Galen, Valesiusv 

Menardos, Fuaohius^ Montaltus and Montanus; 

assei:t thait it-may be engendered of'ti»ree alone, 

ei^^luding flegin or pituitaihat Hercules de 

Saa^oniftt Cardan, Qiiianerius, and Laurentius, 

hol^/tbfLt it may be engendered of fiegm, dsi rard 

contingai, though it seldom come to pass ; and 

Melanct,. in his book ''> De Anima/' and Chapter 

of Hwnours, says, that he was an eye-witness of 

it, fmd calls it amninam $ a dull and swinish- 

foelancholy. But Wecker says, from melancholy 

adust arises te^ kihdj from cfaoler another; 

which is most brutish ^ from flegm another, 

which is dull } and from blood another, which is 

the best. Of these, some are cold and dry; 

others, hot and dry ; according as their mixtares 

are more or less intense or remitted : and, 

indeed, Rodericus i Fons clearly demonstrates, 

that ichores, and all serous matters, when 

thickened to a certain degree, become fiegm | 

that flegm degenerates into choler; and that 

cboler adust becomes amginoia melancholia ; as 

the purest wine, when greatly putrified, makes 

the sharpest vinegar. When this humour, 

therefore, is sharp, it produces troublesome 
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thoughts^ and direful 'drebmaj if coldi it k=tlie 
eaUise of dotage, &tuity> and solddiness y aUd 
if intoisely.hot^.it fil«i the;lMrain4 and produced 
raring itia<kies& The- colour also df this mix-^ 
tore varies iii pn^ortion ix» its degrees of htiat 
aaid . coldness;: as a buriiin^ cdal, .when it is hot, 
sfainect ^ and> when; it is eold, looks black. Thid 
dhrersity of the matter of melancholj produces a 
^viars&ty of tiffects ; for if it be within the body 
without bTeing putrefied, it causes black jaun- 
dice; if >piitrefi^, aquartan ague) if it peers 
through 4^ sVatm; leprosy j and if it trouble- the 
miiid, itt produoes, .aeeordihg to its intennix-< 
tures, the several spdeies of mildness arid of 
<ftelaHchoiyw 

. The( species of melandiolyv therefore, must be 
SIS various «s the modes ofits matter are divers^ 
and boBfiised.; This variety has dccaisioned both 
the» oM/and: nexkr. writers tipori> this- subject to 
confound mAdsfss.witti vidaicholy, and to treat 
them >aa the same disease^ diffefkig^frdm each 
other only idexteht add degree, as the huiuour 
is itit^se br remitted^ ^Spoie mate ohlytwo 
distinct -species of mehmcholyj but others 
acknowledge a multitude of kindsy and leave 
them> as*i£tius, in his Tetrabilos, has done, 
totally undefined. Avicenna, Arculanus, Rasis, 
s^nd Montanus, say, that if natural melancholy 
be adust, it forms one species $ if of the blood, 
another species ; and if composed of choler, a 
thij^d, distinct and different from the first : and, 
indeed, there are almost as many dific^rent opf« 
niiaasupon this subject, as there are diffierent 



Biai ivfaD liavd ' vrHiteti oh it; Heretdes de 
SmtnniB reduces the^ecies t<^two only^ mate* 
rial and' iowuiterid $ the one arising from an 
alfeotionof the spirijtsonlv ; and the odier from 
the humors and the spirtts combined'; but Sa* 
▼aoarohi insists tiuit the species «« infinite. 
But wint these men «peak of species^ ] think 
ought 'to ,be understood of symptoms i and, in 
this BeBse^'Gorrhens, in his medicinal defini- 
tions^ acknowledges they may be infinite ; but 
ingisls tibaK tibey may be reduced to three kinds^ 
b^ ileasoa of their respeetire seats in the head> 
tlMrbsdy^ aad the hypocondries ; atnd this three- 
fold ^ivisiooy fwhich is now generally adopted^ 
is approved by Hippocrates. But besides these 
thre^ species of head melancholy, corporeal me- 
lancholy; and hypoconddacal melancholy, to all 
of which we hare gimEi the name of ' hMhituai 
meioHekoly, there are two ^others denominated 
hoc muimickoly,' nnd' teUgians melMtdioly; the 
first proceisding 'from an improper indulgence 
of tha^powerftd and universal passion $ and the 
seeond firom an erroneous conception of that 
most saered* of all human duties, a rererence 
towards God and his hefty religion^ 

It is these three spe<^ies of melancholy that I 
now propose to anatomize, and treat of through 
all their causes, consequences, and cures, toge- 
ther and iqpart, that every man who is in any 
measure affected with tibis English malady, may 
know how to examine it in himsdf, and apply 
the remedies. 

It must, however, be conHi^ssed, that it is ex^^ 
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tremefy difficult td disiinguiish these Ihree species . 
froa^ oich d&ker, and to descHbe their .sieveraf 
caiuses> symptoms^ and cure8» inasmuch' as thejr 
are so.ititenioixed with other diseases^ ar&'^o: 
frequently cdilfounded together^ and have sdr 
close ati affinity: with each other^ that' theycanr 
3baroely.be separated by the .>most expferimoed^ 
or discerned by the: most aecurate physidian* 
Melancholy frequently eixists as a disease toge- 
ther with the vert^o> stoUe^ gravel, c/iftihf» appe-^ 
tim$,}Bim^c^ and ague : and Paulas Regcdine^ a 
great doctor in his time> who was consulted on' 
the case of a melancholy patient/ was mtoKt* 
founded wiith a confiision of sytoptonis, €hat he 
knew not to what species to rder it : andTiin- 
cavellius, Fallopius, "and Francanzauus, famoui» 
doctors in Italy, being 8q>arately consultediia 
the case of thie melancholy Jhike of Cleres, 
gave all of them, at the same .time> th^ee dif- 
fevenjt opinions on th€^ su)](|ect. It BfpeBTBg in 
the works of Reineras Scdinander^ that he and 
Dr. Brande both agreed that a patient's disease 
was hyppchondriacal melancholy, wh^ Dr. Ma^ 
tholdus insisted it was asthma, and nothing else : 
and in the case of a Polish Count, Csesar Qau- 
dinus was of opinion, that he laboured under the 
head melancholy and the bodily melancholy at 
the same time. The three kinds, indeed, may 
exist in the same subject tetitel tt sinml, or in 
succession* The several species of melancholy 
seem to be with physicians what the pure forms 
of governments are with politicians -, each distinct 
kind, the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the 
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democratic^ ^are moai admirable in thepty jibufc 
in practice, as Polybius truly obsenses, they ivalk 
never be found independent and unmixed* ; as 
might be instahced in the ancient governments 
of Rome and Lacedemon> and in the modem go- 
vernments of Germany and England : and there- 
fore, it i^ in like manner of little consequence 
what physicians say of distinct species of dis- 
eases in their mootings. and speculations, since,' 
___:.J ■ •' — . 

* ** The great and tediotis dtebatts,'' says a sensible: 
Frenoh writer of the old political school, ^' ihovLt the hett 
form of 8<;>ciety, are oaly proper , for the exercise of wit; 
and have their being only in agitation and controversy. A 
new form of government might be of some value in a new 
world ; but ours, is a world ready ili'ade to our hands, and 
in which each distinct form is blehded by custom. We 
dd not, lik^ l^rrho and Cadmus,- make the world ; and 
by whatever aiathority it is we assert Ithe privilege o^ sejt-r 
ting it to nghts, and giving it a new form of govennxient^ 
it is innposnble to twist it from its wonted bent, without 
breaking all its parts. In truth and reality, the best an4 
most excellent government for every nation, is that under 
which it is maintained ; and its form and essential conve- 
nience, depends upon cnstom. We are apt to be dis* 
pleased at die present condition ; bat I do nevertheless 
maintain^ that, to desire any other form of government 
than that which is already established, is both Vice and 
Fony. When any thing is out of its proper place, it may 
be propped ; and the alterations and corraptions natural 
to all things, obviated so as to prevent their being carried 
too far from their origin and principles ; but to undertake 
to cast anew so great a mass, and to change the foundation 
of so vast abuil^g as every government is, is reforming 
particular defects by an universal confnsion, and like cur^ 
ing « disorder by death." 

D 
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bok ithdv patients* bodies, the. diseases cumgpcnep 
rally entire and mixed. . 



CHAPTER III. 

• ' • ■ . . ' ■. • ■ .• - • 

.. QF T9£..pAU8]iS (I^F lUSLANp^OLY. 

Galen observes,, that '' it is in vain to speak 6( 
cures, or think of remedies, until the causes of 
a disease have been traced and consicferedj*' 
and, indeed, common experiisnce proves so ge«« 
nerally, that those cures must be latne, imper- 
fiect, and to no purpose, wherein the sources of 
the disease have not been first searched, that 
Femelius calls it prima artia curativas, aiid says^ 
it jjhs impossible, without this knowledge, to cure 
or prevent any manner of disease^. Empirics 
may by chance afford a patient temporary relief 5 
but, fr6m their ignorance of causes, cantiot 
thoroughly eradicate the complaint. Suhlatd 
causd toUitur pectus. It is only by removing 
the cause, that the effect is to be vanquished. 
To discern, hdwever, the primary caiifies of the 
disea£(e of melancholy, to shew df what they cdn* 
sist, and, amidst such a number of varying and 
frequently anomalous indications, to trace them 
to the spring from whence they flow, is cer* 
tainly a task of almost insurmountable diffi« 



■'^■i- 



* Rerum eognoBcere caueas, medids imprimis ne* 
eestariam^ wHdb qua nee morbnm cufare, nee prgcavare 

licet. 



cfMf*} and happy is he nvho can pei^bmi' it 

rig^htt. '■ ' 

Caused maybe considered as either genewft 

or special. General causes are natural or supev- 

nahiraL Stipernatiiral'' causes are those ^whkfh 

spring frofh'God aiid Ms angels; 6r, by his per^ 

niissioH^ frolai the idevil and his minis'ierS 3 io^ 

the Almighty isometimei^ TiSits th^ sons of men 

with this direful disease, as a pnnishmet^ &><* 

their manifold sins and wickedness, of which 

the holy senptmres iumish us with many in*' 

stances, hi the characters of Gehazi}, Jehoram^, 

Davidll; 8aul^, and Nebiichadfae22ar**5 but b 

niore frequently proceeds frotn those natut^ 



4 M m > jifc n tipl»-i«cl ii>i '' ■ > , 



* Tants^ ei^tm liiofl»;Tarii$t«9 m diiSerentia iM^ 11011 fi^al^ 
dignoscatnr, uade. imtiuui morbus sumfserit. M^laneViiis 
h Galeno, 

f Montaigne, after commenting very pleasantly on th^ 
absurdity of piieten^ng, amidst such an infinite numb^ at 
indidsitUMiB, Ko diflcer^ tiiiH true s^ of every disetise, fti 
latei the celebrated, labile froai .^Bsop of the phyvieuiB'^ 
who, lia»vi]^ l^ilgbt aa £th|Qf>i«ii slave, eadearonreia ^, 
seavch for the trve cafiae of the bl^cki^ess of his .€op»^ 
plexion, and having penuaded himself that it was merely 
accidental, and owing to the ill usage he had received flrbm' 
his fdnner masters,^ pbt hini undeif a preparatory course of 
medUohiey and- t^eu' bMhed anid dnmched hirii for a idagf 
tuBtt 'With cbld wster^ ia order, to vestore him to: his trtie 
comidexlaa y bat .'th^ poor leUow. retained his sable hue, 
and lost, irre^qiverAbly, his health. ^ Bi^t Montaigne en* 
tertained great prejudices against the useful science of 
medicine. 

t ^ Reg. V. 27. (2 Chron. xxi. 15. 

11 1 Par. xxi. Psalm .}(Uv. 1. Psalm zxxviii. 8« 
% 1 Sam. xvL 14. • * Daniel v* xxi. 
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causes which t^rejudbred with us/ aa cpmang^i" 
nity and old age; and mor.e frequently still from 
tthose epeciad csiusesi^or outward adyea^titiouis cir- 
eumstfuices, which happen to us subs^u^pt to. 
our births and especiaUyfiiom our inattentipn to^ 
and abuse of> theisix nonrn|i.turals$ pf^ 1. Diet? 
%^ iRteteiKtioo and Evaf^uaition 5 3' Air ; 4* Exer- 
^SQf; :5« Sleep; and 6. Perturbi^^ion . :Qf/ the 
Mind; so much spoken, of aniong physicians^ 
as the principal causes of this disea^. Hippo- 
crfiltea*, therefore, would haves a physician take 
special .ikotice whether the disease come firoja a 
divine' supernatural cause, or whether it follows 
^e course of nature;: for, according to l^ra- 
celsus, the spiritual disease (for so he calls that 
kind of tAelancholy which proceeds from super- 
natural causes,) nxust be spiiitually cured; and 
not otherwise; ordinary means in such cases 
being of no avail: Non est reluctandum cum Deo^ 
Hercules, the monster-taming hero, .subdued 
ev'eFy -antagonist in. the Olympic games^ -even 
Jupiter himself, when he wrestled with him in 
the humati form; but i)^hen the god revealed 
himself, and reassumed celestial power, Her- 
cules declined the conflict, and retired from the 
vain strife agsdnst the power of the supreme. 
Tte Almighty can make the proudest spirits 
stoop, and cry out with Julian the apostate, 
Vicisti Galilao. Ordinary means in such cases 

* Lib. cap. 5. prog. But see Fran. Valesios, de Sacr. 
Philoft. cap. B. Fernelius Libri de abditis renim causis ; 
and J. Ctesax Clandinua Rospons med. 12. resp. how this 
opinioo of Hippocrates it to be understood. 
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will not »viul. The wound, like tliat which 
was inflicted by the apear of Achilles, can only 
be healed by the hand that gave it. Physicians 
and physic, in such cases, are equally ineffec* 
tnal : man . tiaust submit to the almighty hand 
of God, bow down before him, and implore his 
mercy*. 

I shall,, therefore, e3Lamine into those causes 
only which ave within the reach of himian power 
to vdtigate or remove. 

Xkmmnguiniiy is that general or. partial tern-* 
perataore which we derive from our parents, and 
which Eemeliiis calls prater-naiuraif ; it being 
an hereditary disease; for the temperature of 
the paoents is in general conferred upon the 
chtldren j 'Who are inheritors, not only of their 
parents* lands, but of their infirmities also. 
Where, therefore, the constitution of the original 
stock is corrupt, that of its offspring must needs 
be corrupt also^. The concurrent opinion of 
BEtfacelsus§, Crato||, Bruno Seidelius%MontaL* 
tns**, and Hippocratesff, confirm this fact; and 
Forestusto ui his medicinal observations, illus* 
trates this point with several examples of pa- 
tients who have laboured under hereditary 
mdLancholy, which, wherever it prevails, sticks 
to the family, and follows it from generation to 

* 1 Peter t. 6. t Lib. i. cap. 2. % Roger Bacon. 

$ £x pitaltosis pituitosi ; ex biliods biliosi ; ex UenosiB 
et melancholicis melancholici. De Morb. Amentium, 
To. ir. Tr. I. 

II Efnst. to MonaviuB, 174. % De Morbo incnrab. 
»» Cap. iL ft Ibid. i: Lib. x. Obscnr. 15. 

D i 
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getteiBtioh*. Its. descent is neither certain -nor 
regular; for it frequently passes by the father, 
and fixes on the son^ or takes every other^ and 
sometimes every third in lineal descent. Tho 
young children of aged parents seldom possess 
a strong and healthy temperament^ s^d are 
therefore extremely subject to this disease ; and 
foolish^ weak^ giddy, angry, peevish/ and discon- 
tented women, generally produce & progeny like 
unto themselves. The mind and disposition of 
the mother, indeed, are, itisvrdl known, strongly 
stamped on the character of the child 5 and every 
degree of grief, fear, apprehension, or alarm, 
which she may, during pregnancy, unfortunately 
fed, . endangers its temperature, and sows the 
seeds of this hideous disease ; of which Baptista 
Porta t, among many other instances^ gives a 
memorable example of one Thomas Nickell, 
born in the city of Qrahdenburgh, in the year 
1551, who, all the days of his life, went reeling 
and staggering, as if he were fidling to the 
ground, owing to his mother, while pregnant 
with him, having seen a drunken man reeling 
through the streets, and likely to fall. To which 
we may add, the instance of the girl that was 
brought from the neighbourhood of Pisa, and 
presented to the king of Bohemia, with hair 
upon her skin resembling that of a camel, which 
is said to have been occasioned by an alarm 
which her mother received on seeing that animal 

* See also Rodericus h. Fonseca, Tom. i. Consul* 6% 
and Lodovicus Merci^tos, a Spanish phyaician, Toid. ii. 
Lib. 5. t Pbysiog. Calistis,.]. v. e. ^. 
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during her pregnancy. To be we// bo^np Is 
among the highest felicities of human nature ^ 
and it would be happy for th^ species^ if such 
persons only as are sound both in body and mind 
were suffered to marry. Some countries were 
formerly so chary in this behalf, as to destroy 
every child that was crooked or deformed, 
either in body or mind, in order to preserve, as 
a national benefit, the common stock from de- 
generation ; and though this law was severe in 
the extreme, and not to be tolerated in Christian 
countries, the prevention of hereditary diseate is 
a subject of no small public importance, and 
ought to be attended to by those whose power 
is conferred for the purpose of promoting the 
health and happiness of mankind^. 

OUl age, as it diminishes the energies Of the 
mind, and increases the adust hmnours of the 
body, is an unavoidable cause of melancholy ; 
but, by care and management, this species of the 
disease maybe considerably delayed, apd greatly 
mitigated, though it cannot be entirely removed; 
** Dotage," says Aristotle, '' is the femiliar com* 
panion of age, which regularly engenders in its 
progress a superabundance of black choler .*** and, 
indeed, we are told by the Royal Psalmist, that 
after seventy years tdl is. trouble and sorrow. 
This truth is strongly confirmed in the characters 
of those persons who, having been <H^aged in 
high employments, in extensive concerns, in 

" ' » I I I I. I I » ■ . I I 111 M -^i—i^ 

* The danger ]|er« raentlpfied is said to be one reason 
why marriages, within the degrees of cunaanguix^ty are 
interdicted. 
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situations of great command^ or in business 
Inhere .many servants Were to be overlooked^ have 
resigned thieir respective engagements eo: abrupio ; 
especially in the memorable instance^ of Charles 
the Fifth, who resigned the government of Spain 

to his son Philip*. All persons, idter a certain 
■ " ' ■ ■ » — ' ■ ' — • — 

* The resignatioa of Charles the Fifth filled all Europe 
with astonishment ; and gave rise, both among his con- 
temporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
Various conjectures, ooncemiog the motives, vhich detier- 
telned a prince, whose ruling paasioii had been uniformly 
the love of power, at the age of fifty-«x, when objects of 
ambition continue to operate with full force upon the 
mind, and are pursued with liie greatest ardour, to take 
a resolution so singular and unexpected. But wliile many 
authors hare imputed it to motives so frirolous and fim- 
tastical as can hardly -be supposed to influence any reason- 
Mt mind ; while others have imagined it to be the result 
of'Sol^e profound scheme of policy, histoirians more in- 
teUigeat, and better informed, neither ascribe it to ca- 
price, nor search for mysterious secrets of state, when 
simple and obvious pauses will fblly account for<tite 
Bmperor'itf conduct Charles hiMi been attaickttd ea^ m 
life With the |;ant, md, ikotwithstianding all the 'precau- 
tbns of the most skilful phyB&ciaos, the violience of the 
distemper increased as he advanced in age ; and the fits 
became every year more frequent, as well as more severe. 
Kot only was the vigour of his constitution broken, but 
the faculties of his mind were impaired by the excruciating 
tonhents whidi he ebditred. Dufiag tiie ^ontittnaaea of 
the fits, he waaahagethaiocapallle of applyikig to )h»A^ 
ness:; and evm wheA tiiegr bcjgan to abate^ as it was only 
^ intervals that he could attend to what wu seriousi he 
gave up a great part of his time to trifling and even childish 
occupations, which served to amnse or relieve hie mind, 
enfeebled and worn out with excess of pida. Under these 
circumstauces of a premature old age, the fuactioiis of 



period, becomie melancholy^ doting; and scai^y 
a&le ta n^anage their ^airs;> through the eotn'^- 
moQ inlirinities mcident to age : fiUed with aclies^t 
8<Ml-ow8^ care^^ anid griefsy thejp frequently cAlritej 
as tbeysit, mutter- to theutnddve$> and l>ecomb^ 
coTetous^ suspibiotis, way il^ardy angry/ w^pish/ 
and displeased with every thkig around themy- 
or else sdL^wilied^ superstitlraSi '«elf-eonoetted/ 
braggers, alld^admirers of Hiemselves* These' 
infirmities^ so incident to old age^ are generally 
most eminent in old: women/ aiid hi siicbas'/are. 
poor and solitary ( and, indeed^ all those ext^a^i 
ordinary powers wfaioh old 'wilches were sttp**) 
posed to ei^eroise^ and i pr6ien4ed to j[»os8e$S!}> 
sack' as Ivei^itohingeattle to d<eath» riding in the. 
airiiponaeoulstaffe^ flying out of Ute chimney 
top, transforming ihems^ves into the vsiiajasi 
shapes of cats and other animals, transportingr 
their bodies, suddenly, and secretly, from plaee; 
to place,, beeomihg *' Postei^s ore the sea and 
land," 4neeting on the dreary heath, and dancing! 
in a ring;^ and other. '* supernatural' spliciiings*' 
of the like kind, are aU ascribed to the corrupted. 
£uicy, which is engendered by that morbid, 
atrabilious melancholy matter, attendant . upoA 

moping misery and rheumed age*. 

- - ' -- ' 

govemmeat far exceeded his strength ; and having thus 
grown old before his time, he wisely judged it to be more 
decent to conceal his ii^rmtties in some aoUttide,- than to 
expose them any longer to the pabliceye. But he had 
no relish for attainments of any kind, and he sunk by de- 
grees into the deepest melancholy. 

* Hius the angel Michael^ descrilnng to Adam, am^ng 
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; Mating and Z^rin^ty^^-^-nDielj. tiie first .6f the 
sU non^naftcrafa before-meataoned, consists in 
niea(t and drinki, and cauft^ melaiiieboly. in pro- 
portion n^ it ol^ndfl i^ quantity, quality, or ike 
like. Food improperly taken, not only prodacea 
original diseases, hut affords tkose tkat are 
already engendered .both matter and sustenance. $ 
for neither ainwboleaome air, nor the most yio- 
lent perturbation, or any other cause, can work 
itiT ieffect, except its dperation be assisted by a 
pre^disposition of the humours ; so that, let the 
&ther.of difiieade be what it may, Inttmptranct Is 
certainly its mother ; and fi*om this source not 
Qidy Baelancholy, but most othor distempers, 
generally arise. Galen, Isaac the. Jew, Haly- 
abbas,. Avecinna, four Arabian, atid many other 
physicians, both English and foreign, have writ- 
ten copious treatises on this particular subject | 
and. as their Works are not generally found in 
modem libraries, I will briefly describe what 
kinds of food are ill the opinions of these writers 
most likely to effect an alteration of the system, 
dnd to ei^nder thi6 mdaiicholy humour. Beef 

dtiier consequeiiees <^f Ij/m fUl, the condition df old age, 

says, 

« .__ but then thoa must outlive 
Thy yondi, thy atrengfth, thy beaaty, which wiU change 
To i^ltUcr'd, weak, And grey ; thy senaes then 

• • Obtme, aU. taste of pleasme anist forego. 
To what thou hast ; and for the air of youth, 
Hopeful and chcecful, ia-thy blood wiU reiga 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 
To weigh thy spirits down." 
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Is a tftrotig . Asd hearty medt^ j^ood • for such ' a9 
are -souimI add lieaSthy> Imt Very uiifit for 49ukih 
as ]i6ad a resty Uh, and are any ways dejected, ior 
of a dry eomple^don. Porki^ in its nature mocc 
nutiritive than any other specks of aninkalfobdi^ 
but it la noxiu. delidatis to such as ha^eiiill ha« 
hitB,: or!qiieiasey stomilchs f todiststoo freqdent 
use is liklsiy to genehite not only a mklahdxoff 
dispositkm, but a quartan' agiae^ i Goats^ fiefh U 
bad j for the goat is a filthy beast; waA'- ramish ) 
and therefore will brted hhk and 'filthy hu-^ 
mours ; but the kid when ydung and tender, is 
light and excellent eating; Ihe flesh of the hart 
and red deer has an evil name> as a strong, 
coarse-grained meat, yielding a'grosS and healry 
nutriment, like that of horise 'flesh 5 and, though 
th^ Tartars and Chjnese eat of it, as in Spain 
they dib of young foals, asa dhoice and daSnty 
dish, it is in general coudetnned ; for all veni^n, 
howeiver faigfaly it njay bje estieemed with us, 
eqpecially'iu: our solemn leastis, (for there are 
more parks is England than in all Europe 
besides,) cert'unly begets bad blood, and ought 
to be sparingly used. The Mah of hare, also, is 
a mehmcholy meat 5 for it is hard of digestion, 
breeds the incuhus, and causes fearful dreams. 
It ia, like venison, condemned by the physicians' 
jury ; and althQugh Mizaldus, iand some others 
say, thesie are meny meta^, this i^ only per 
aeeidau; and on account of the excellent sport 
the anfanals afibrd in hunting, and of the mirth 
and good company they promote while eaten, as 
Martial testifies in his Epigram to Gallia. But 



youhg rabbits <are :by all approved.'; Milk^ and 
, iQI that milk produces;, as butter^ dbeesey xmrds; 
wdth lbe[6Xceptk)ivonly of assea milk and'whby, 
increase melanchobf . /I i<M^ fowl, pcfaxsock^pigeony 
aodalliheifehny^'tribe; as ducksy gee^; swans^ 
betoiea, ordnes, /coots^ didappers, ■ water^bena, 
teal; \ ^siirleus^ andiabeldrakes are ^forbidden ; iot 
tbottgh they are! fine in feathers^ and^pl^aht to 
the:pai}atQ^ althoaghi- likei hypocrites, they have 
gity ; ottteidea, and sfedvciilg tastes, th^ are trea^ 
dhEerousHK) tdbehe&lth^ dnd dbddtfuily dangerous^ 
Of.fisines^ the whole species are condeii^Red>: es^ 
pi^ially tench, laUtprey^ craw-fish^ and : such asl 
breed in muddy watei*8« • The .Carthusiaiii friars, 
therefore, who lire mostly upon fish, are more 
subject to melan<:holy than any ol^r religious 
order; and Eorestus ecemplifids it with an in« 
i^tfmce of oqe BusQpdnese, a Cartiiuslan friar, in 
high healtb> and of a ruddy complexion, who, by 
eating, chiefly, and perhaps enortnoui^ly, of this 
aquatic food, soon lost the rojies from his cheeks, 
and became ^^ length sallow, lean, and melan- 
choly^ Of herbs, gourds, cucumbers, cole-worts, 
melons, and especially cabbage, are disallowed | 
for; they uniformly seaid up hea\y vapours to the 
brain y and Horace calls those suppers, which 
consist of herbs, ctemu sine sanguine. Of roots, 
parsnips and potatoes are highly Sf^roved ; but 
onions, gaflick, scallions, carrots, and radishes, 
are flatulent, and dangerous. Of fruits, graipes, 
figs, and apples, are to be preferred -, but every 
thing fiurrinaceous, as pea8> beans, and all man- 
ner of pulse, are absolutely forbid y and that 
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\vUcJb Pythagoras so earnestly recommended to 
his scholars of old^ A fabia nbstinetc, may be for 
ever applied to melancboly persons. Spices 
cause hot and head melancholy^ and are for that 
cause forbidden by our physicians to such as are 
inclined to this malady ^ and to these may be 
added all things that «re sharp, sour, luscious, or 
over sweet j as oil, vinegar, verjuice, mustard, 
salt^ and salted meats ^ for they are great pro- 
curers of this disease ; and therefore the Egyp- 
tian priests abstained from salt, even so much 
as in their bread, in order, says Codronchus^ 
that their souls might be free from perturbations. 
Wine is frequently the sole cause of this disease, 
especially if it be immoderately used 5 and G:uia- 
nerius relates a story of two Dutchmen, whom 
he entertained in his own house> who drank so 
much wine, that in the short space of a month, 
they both became so melancholy, that the one 
could do nothing but sing, and the other sigh, 
A cujp of generous wine, however, to those 
whose minds are still or motionless, is, in my 
opinion; excellent physic. Cyder and perry are 
both cold and windy drinks,, and for that oause 
to be avoided.^ Beer, if it be pver new, or over 
stale, |f it be over str9Dg, or pot sod, if it smeU 
of the cask, or be sour^, is most unwholesome : 
but this drink, by being>etter brewed in England 
than in Germany"; and mixed with the hop, which 
rarefies it, renders it mor^ subtle, and gives it a 
specific virtue againstl melancholy ; it is less ex- 
ceptionable here than it is about !Dantzick, 
Spruce, Hamburgh, Leipsic, and other parts of 

E 
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Germany^ wbere they use tibial thick- blade Bo- 
hemian beer, which an old poet calls Siygia 
monsti-um cor^forme paludi; a monstrous drink, 
like the river Styx y for 



"As nothing goes in so thick. 
And nothing com^ out so thin, 
It must follow of course. 
That nothing can be worse. 
As the dregs are all left within*." 

I 

AH impure, thick, and ill-coloured waters should 
be particularly avoided 5 for, according to Galen, 
they produce agues, dropsies, pleurisies, and all 
the splenetic and melancholy passions ; and it 
is well known that water has a powerful opera- 
tion and effect^ for the waters of Astraean breed 
worms in those who taste them ', the waters of 
the river Axius, now called Verduri, the fairest 
river in Macedonia, make the cattle who drink 
of them black j as those of the Aleacman, now 
called Peleca, another stream in Thessaly, turn 
cattle most part white; and Bodine. supposes 
the stuttering of some families in Aquatania, 
about Labden, to proceed from the same cause. 
To this catalogue of noxious simples' we may 
add an infinite number of compounds, artificial 
made dishes, of which our cooks a^rd us as 
great a variety, as tailors do fashions in our ap- 
parel. " Simple diet," says Plinyt, '' is best 5 



« 



NU spisslus ilia 



Dum bibitur, nil clarius est dum mingitur/ unde 
Constat, quod multas fsces in corpore ll^uat." 

t Lib. U. c 52^ Seealso Avl^e^, 31^ dec. 2: c, <' Nihil 
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for many dishes brin^ many diseases $ and rich 
sauces are worse than even heaping several meats 
upon each other." 

But there is not, so much harm proceeding 
from the substajfice and quality of the food itself, 
as from the intemperate and unseasonable use 
of it. Plures crapuia qudm giadius. The omni- 
vorantia ei homicida guia, the all-devouring and 
murderous gut, destroys greater numbers than 
the sword. Gluttony, indeed, is the source of 
all our infirmities, and the fwmtain of all our 
diseases. As a lamp is choked by a superabun- 
dance of oil, a • fire extinguished by excess of 
fuel, so is the natural heat of the body destroyed 
by intemperate diet. Pemitiosa scntina est ab' 
domen insaturabile: an insatiable stomach is a 
pernicious sink. Mercurialis eloquently insists, 
that gluttony is a peculiar cause of this disease ; 
and his opinion is confirmed not only by Hip- 
pocrates, Solinander, Crato, and other writers 
upon this subject, but by the common observa- 
tion and experience of mankind^. The more 

detenus quam si tempus justo longius comedendo protra* 
batnr etvaria ciborum genera coajungantur; iade mor- 
bonun scaturigo, qu8B ex repngnantia humorum oritur." 

* Milton, when he introduces the angel Michael giring 
directions to our first parents, by what means they might 
poTBue health, says, there is, 



** If thou weU observe 



The rule of ml too mucA, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'st and drink'st, seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 
Till many years over thy head return : 
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impui^fy bodies are fed, tbe more tbe iystem 
will be corrupted ; and yet, notwitbstanding ali 
tbe destruction wbicb follows from gluttony and 
inebriety, see how we luxuriate and rage in all 
the waatonnese of this (destructive vice. Quam 
porienfoM C€tnct: what prodigious suppers! ©iii 
dum iamtant ad cosnam, efferunt ad sepukhntm ; 
what Fagos, Epicures, Apetios, Heliogables, our 
times afford ! LucuUus' ghost still walks, and 
every man desires to sup in Apollo : ^sop's 
CQsUy'disb is ordinarily served up : — 

This IS a common rice, tboagb all thioga heio 
Are sold, and sold unconscionably dear. 

The dearest cates are ever thought the best ; 
and it is no extraordinary thing for an epicure 
to spend tfahty pounds upon a single dish, and 
as many thousand crowns upon a single dinner. 
Mully Hamet, king of Fez and Morocco, gave 

So mR^'st thou live, 'till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 

Into thy mother's lap, or be with ease 

Gathered, not harshly pluck'd ; in death mature.'* . 

So also, in describing to him the rarious modes by ^hich 
man would injure health, and extinguish life : — 

Of death, many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave ; all dismal ; yet to sense 
More terrible at the entrance than within. 
Some, as thou sawest, by violent stroke sliaH die ; 
By fire, blood, famine ; by itUemperaHee more. 
In meats and drinks, which on the eartli shall bring 
Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear. 
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Bh immense sum for only the sauce to a capon. 
In ancient Rome, indeed. 



A lavish slave 



Six tboiisand pieces for a barbel gave : 

For his own gat be bongfht tbe stately fish. 

And spent Ids fortune on a single dish. 

Do scales and fins bear price to tl^is excess ? 

He might have bought the fisherman for less ; 

Or in Apulia, had he bargaim'd well, 

He might have bought a manor with the meal ! 

But that is nothing in our times, for every 
thing that is cheap is scorned ; and, as Seneca 
observes, '' the glorious light of nature is lo&tiled 
at our m0al8^ and banished from our presjenee, 
only because it comes free, and at no expense.'* 
The wit of modern times directs all its rays ad 
gulam; and tbe only inducement to study, is 
crudito luxu, to please the palate, and to satisfy 
the gut. 

" Invite a lord to dine, and let him have 
The nicest dish his appetite can crave ; 
StiU if it be on oaken table set. 
His lordship will grow sick, ta^d cannot eat. 
Something's amiss ; he knows not what to think ; 
Either your venison's rank, or sauces stink. 
Order some other table to be brought. 
Something at great expense, and talent- wrought. 
Beneath whose orb large yawning panthers lie. 
Carved in rich pedestals of ivory ; 
He finds no more of that offensive smell ; 
The meat recovers, and my lord grows well. 
An ivory table is a certain whet ; 
You would not think how heartily he'll eat, 
As if new vigour to his teeth were sent. 
By sympathy from those of th' elephant." 

K 3 
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A ,€:3ok^ as Livy informs -us^ was Id andent 
days considered as a base knave ^ but he is now 
a great man^ in high request^ a companion for 
a prince^ and the rival of a gentleman ', and his 
skill now ranked among the finest arts^ and most 
noble sciences ^ but, venier Deus, he still wears 
his brains in his belly, and his guts in his head. 

This farour'd artist er'ry fancy tries, 
To make, in various figures, dishes rise ; 
While dirty scullions, with their greasy fista, 

t)iye, in luxurious sauces, to their trrists. 

J . 

What immoderate drinking makes tip the 
mess ! Gluttons and drunkards fiock in shoals 
to every tavern, as if they were,/mge« consumcre 
nati, like Offellius Bibalus^ that iamotts Roman 
parasite, bom to no other end than to eat and 
drink 5 or as if they were so many casks made 
only to hold wine : and yet these are brave men : 
Silenus Ebrius was no braver. To drink is now 
the £i,shion of the times, an. honour > and he is 
accounted no gentleman^ but a very milk-sop, 
a clown of no bringing up, a fellow unfit for 
company, who will not drink until he can no 
longer stand. He who ■ plays it off the best 
is your only gallant -, and it is now so far from 
being a disparagement to stagger through the 
streets, that reeling sets a man upon his legs, 
firmly establishes his character for uprightness, 
and gives him high renown; as in like case, 
Epidicus told Thesprio, 'his fellow-servant, in 
Plautus, *' JEdipolf acinus improbum ;" to which 
the other replied, " Jt jam alii feeere idem, erit 
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iili ilia res honori** It is now no fiiidt^ there 
are so many high examples to bear one out. It 
is brave to have a brain strong enough to carry 
liquor well 5 for the sole contention in company 
is who can drink most, and fox his fellow the 
soonest. To be merry together in an alehouse 
or tavern, is the sole felicity, the chief comfort, 
the summum bonum of our tradesmen : they will 
labour hard all day long to be drunk at night ; 
and, as St. Ambrose says, will spend totius anni 
lahorts in a tippling feast; convert day into night, 
rousing the night-owl with their noise, and rise 
when sober-minded men are going to rest. 

" They drink and sing the night away 

Till rising dawn, and snore out all the day." 

Snymdiris, the Sybarite, never once saw the 
Sim rise or set during a course of twenty years. 
These Centaurs and Lapithse*, these toss-pots 

* The Centaurs, who are said to have sprung from 
Cfairon, the son of Saturn, were a race of men inhabiting 
the mountainous parts of Thessaly ; and, from their dis- 
porition to drink, and being always on horseback, were 
rapposed to be half many half beast. The Lapithae were 
the regular subjects of Firithons, the king of that country. 
On the marriage of his daughter Deidamia, he invited the 
Centanrs, to whom he was nearly allied, to the nuptial 
feast ; but they drinking to excess, became insolent, and 
offered violence to the women. This enraging the Lapithas, 
they sought immediate revenge ; the battle so celebrated 
in heathen history ensued ; and the race of Centaurs were 
driven, by the assistance of Theseus, frt>m their country. 
Or, as Dr. Young has continued this fable, the brute ran 
away with the fnang thereby shewing, ** that beings of 
an origin truly celestial, may debase their nature, forfeit 
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and drabl-bdwb^ invent new tricks in eating and 
drinking, and have sausageSj anchovies, tobacoo^ 
caviare, pickled oysters, herrings, iiimadoes, and 
other provocatives, to whet their appetites, that 
they may wet their lips, and be enabled, by 
carrying tibieir drink the better, to rival the 
prowess of the brewer s horse, who can carry 
more liquor than the best of them. They make 
foolish laws, corUra bibendi fallacias, and boast 
of their loyalty to the toast-master, justifying 
their wickedness by the reasoning of that French 
Lucian, the welUknown Rabelais, that drunken- 
ness is better for the body thftn physic, because 
there are more old drunkards than old physicians, 
and many other such frothy arguments. Not to 
drink is an unpardonable offence. There is as 
much valour expected in feasting as in fighting, 
as some of our city captains, carpet nights, and 
trenchermen, industriously prove, until they 
wilfully pervert the good temperature of their 
bodies, stifle the wit which God has blessed 
them with, strangle nature, and degenerate into 
beasts. 

For when the wine's quick force has pierced the brain. 
And pnsb*d the raging heat thro' er'ry vein, 
The members all grow dull, the reason weak ; 
Nor can the tongue its usual accents speak : 
The eyeballs swim ; the legs forget their gait, 
And bend beneath the body's cumb'rous weight. 
Unmanly quarreb, and loud noise, deface 
The powers of reason, and usurp their place : 



their character, and sink themselves, by licentiousness, 
into perfect beasts.' 



tt 
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Oft timeB with violent fits the pttknt falls, 

As if with thunder struck, or foams apd bawls; 

Talks madly, shakes, moves here and there, breathes short. 

Extends and tires his limbs with antic sport. 

While the rank venom, scatter*d thro' the whole, 

Destro]^ the noblest functions of his soul. 

Bat an obserrance of strict abstinence would 
perhaps put most men out of Commons ; and, as 
there is no rule so general as not to admit of 
some exception, so upon the present, subject we- 
find, that custom in some measure detracts from 
the injuries which are stated to arise from the 
nature of food, and its intemperate or unseason- 
able use ; for such things as persons have been 
long accustomed to, however pernicious they 
may be in themselves, become, firom use, less 
offensive, and lose a portion of their dangerous 
effects*: it might, indeed, otherwise, be said; 
qui medice vivU miseri vivit ; that it would be 
miserable to live according to the strict rules of 
physic. Nature itself is changed by custom. 
Husbandmen, and those wha>are used to labo- 
rious lives, eat, with eager appetites, fat and 
rusty bacon, coarse salt meats, black bread, and 
hard cheese, dura metsorum ilia! which the 
sons of indolence would reject with scorii*. 
Custom is all in all, and makes that which 
would be pernicious to some, delightful to others* 
Travellers frequently experience this in a high 
degree. The strange meats of foreign coimtries 
cause great alterations and distempers in. their 
constitutions, until use and custom mitigate their 
effects, and make all good again. Mithridates^ 
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by frequent use^ was, to the astonishment of 
Pliny, able to endure poison : but it is certain, 
as Curtius records the story, that the young fe- 
male who was sent to Alexander by King Poms,' 
had been fed on poison from her earliest in&ncy. 
Theophrastus speaks of a shepherd who could 
^at hellebore in substance^ and it is well known 
that the Turks eat opium by a drachm at once, 
but which we dare not take in grains^. Cardan 
concludes out of Galen, and on the authority of 
Hippocrates himself, that unless the custom be 
very bad, it is advisable for all persons to adhere 
to that which they have been used to, be it diet, 
bathing, exercise, or any thing else; for custom, 
like an insinuating school-mistress, silently and 
gradually establishes her authority over us, and 
then immJediiately unmasks, and becomes a ^- 
nous and unconquerable tyrant -, and tiierefore, 
says Montaigne, '^ I give credit ta the accoimt 
of Plato's cures, in his Republic, and to the 
custom of the physicians, who so often resign 
the reasons of their art to its authority." The 
food also which the palate delights in, and hig^y 
relishes, may occasionally be taken, although in 
its nature it be productive of melancholy dispo- 
sition; for the stomach readily digests, and 
virillingly entertains, such meats as it loves best. 
Some, for instance, from a sort of secret anti- 
pathy, cannot endure even the smell of cheese, 
I ■ II ■■ ' ■ ■■— —i—i—-^—— «—.».»— ^—^——^»^^-^-p—— — 

* Garcias ab Horto writes of one whom he saw at Goa, 
in the East Indies, that took tea drachms of opium in three 
days, and yet consuUh hquebrntur^ spo&e uaderstandingly. 
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or the siglii of a roasted dutk, ^hich to others 
are most delightfiil food. Necessity^ poverty, 
want, and hunger^ also frequently compel men 
many times to eat things which they would in 
other situations loath and abhor; and nature, 
shifting ahd accommodating herself to the oc* 
casion, mitigates and lessens the bad effects of 
those viands, which, under such circumstances, 
she is compelled to endure. But to those who 
are wealthy^ live plenteously, at ease, and can 
choose for themselves, the viands before-men- 
tioned, as being productive of melancholy, must 
be taken at their peril. Let them remember 
the observation of Plato, who, having reproved 
a boy for playing continually with dice, the child 
said, ** You blam^ me for a trifle {' to which 
the^philosopher wisely replied, '' A bad custom, 
my boy, is not such a trifle as you seem to 
think it." ' 

Air being taken into onr bodies by respira- 
tion, and mining itself with the minutest parts 
of the corporeal system, is a cause of great 
mdiii0it in prod«U:ing or avoiding not only 
meiaacholy, but almost every other species of 
disease. Hot; dry, thick, Miginous,. cloudy, 
blustering, impure, or foggy air, thickens th^ 
blood, coirupts the humours, dejects the spirits, 
and impedes the actions of the heart*. The 
— " i» 

* '<* Imptn-iis a<rr spiiitaB ^ejicit, inftcto'corde gignit 
m<M%iNr.^'«^i'4<i/ar#, lib. i. c. 49. ** Sanguinem densat^ 
ct famnotreB^iFcbneliiu.^— P. i. c. Id. '* Ex aSre ionbiente 
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spirits rifse. and fall in proportion as the air in 
which we breath is good or bad ; and the hu- 
mours of the body are greatly influenced by the 
light or heavy state of the animal spirits'^. 
Bodinet has . evidently shewn^ that melancholy 
is most prevalent in hot countries, and therefore 
in almost all the great cities of Spain, Afriea^ 
and Asia Minor, there are public receptacles for 
peirsons afflicted with this . disease | : this, how* 
ever, must be understood of those places where 
an intense heat prevails, as in Cyprus, Malta^ 
Apulia, and the Holy. Land 5 where, at certain 
seasons of the year, the surface of the soil is 
nothing but dust, the rivers being dried up, the 
air scorching, and the earth so highly inflamed, 
that many pious pilgrims travelling barefoot, 
for devotion sake, from Joppa to Jerusalem, 
upon the burning sands, are oflten seized with 
melancholy and madness. But even under the 
equator, where the climate is temperate, the air 
wholesome, and the whole couritry.a paradise 
of pleasure, the leaves wearing an eternal ^neen, 
and the showers conveying the most refreshing 

/ i I I I — I I I I I n ■ ■! I I 1 III ! ■ I 

tana,< ** Calidus et siccus, frigidus et siccus, paladbiosus 
cj;$MsaB.**-^Montaltu*f c. xi. . [ < 

* Qualis aSr, talis spiritus ; et cujusoiodi spiritis, bu« 
mores. 

f In his fifth book De Repuh. cap. i. 5, of lus Method 
of History. 

X Sec also Leo Afer, lib. .1, de Fn*n l^&f, nAd the 
works of Ortelius and Zoinger ; and Gordoniut, /«<). Jfcif . 
part ii. c. 19, says, *' Intellige, quod in calidis rogaoaibus 
frequenter accidit mania ; ni frigidis autem tird«." . 
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^coolness/manjr melancholy minds are frequently 
found*. Hercules de Saxonia, a professor in 
Venice, assigns the heat of the climate as a 
cause why so many Venetian women are m^an- 
cholyt : and Montanus says, that the melancholy 
Jew who was under his care originally engen- 
dered the disease by exposing himself too fre- 
quently to the vicissitudes of heat and cold^. 
At the rich and populous town of Aden, in 
Arabia Felix, the heat is so intense, that the 
markets are held in the middle of the night to 
avoid its pernicious effects ; and a similar prac- 
tice prevails for the like reason in many parts 
of the Mogul empire; but particularly in the 
isle -of Ormus, near the gulph of Persia, where 
the inhabitants of all descriptions, like cattle in 
a pasture, to avoid its heat, and the noxious 
fames which the sun exhales from its sulphu- 
reous soil, are obliged to stand immersed to the 
«hiA in water the greater part of the day §. The 
hardiest constitutions are incapable of resisting 
the effects of such a climate. Amatus Lusitanus 
relates a story of a young and beautiful female; 
of only thirteen years of age, the daughter of 
one Vincent, a currier, who, to niake her hair 
of a fine auburn hue^ washed it in the middle of 



* Acosta, lib. ii. 
f Quhd diit sub sole degant: They tarry too long in 

Ibe suii.^ 
X " QnM tarn mvltam exposuit se calorlet fiigori.'* 
4 It is to refract tbe son-beams that the Turks wea^ 

IP'eat turbans. 

F 
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the day, in the month of July, a^^^ exposed it to 
the sun^ by which means she created so violent 
an inflammation in her head, that she became 
immediately melancholy, and afterwards ran 
fitriously mad. Extremes of all kinds are dan- 
gerous, and excessive cold is almost as perni- 
cious as excessive heat. The inhabitants of the 
Northern climates are, for this cause, generally 
of a dull, heavy, and melancholy disposition. 
The most pernicious air, however, is that which 
is thick, cloudy, misty, and foggy $ such as 
arises from fens, as Romney IVfarsh, the hun- 
dreds of Essex, the fens of Lincolnshire, mpors, 
lakes, dunghills, drains, and sinks. The town 
of Alexandria, in the Mediterranean ; the haven 
of St. John de Ulloa, in New Spain -, the cities 
of Stockholm, in Sweden -, Regium, in Italy ; 
Salisbury, HuU, and Lynn, in England/rareiuar 
healthy situations. They may be cQuveoient for 
the purpoaes of navigation and trade* .but th^y 
are 'Unwholesome* Old Rome has descelided 
firom her hills into .the valley ; and most neur 
cities are now. built on plains, to enjoy such ad- 
vantages as rivers, creeks, and havens afford* for 
the purposes of comitxerce. There, are, indeed, 
some authors who have contended that a thick 
and smoky atmosphere is not unfriendly to 
health ; and the condition of the inhabitants of 
the city of Pisa in Tuscany,. situated on the river 
Arno, in a low but fertile plain, at a small dis- 
tance from the sea, is produced as an example : 
but let the scites of cities, built for such pur- 
poses, be as they may, how can those nations 
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be excused^ whose capitak being erected on de- 
lightful situations, in a fine air, and amidst all 
that nature can produce to charm the eye, and 
please the mind, suffer the inhabitants, from a 
nasty, sluttish, immured, and sordid manner 
of life, to be choked up and putrefied, as in 
Constantinople itself, and many other cities in 
Turkey, where carrion is permitted to lie in the 
streets, and every sort of uncleanliness prevails? 
an imputation from which the noble city of 
Madrid, the seat of royalty, where the air is 
excellent, and the situation fine, has not escaped. 
The common feelings of every man will convince 
him, if he will attend to them, of the superior 
advantages health derives from a pure and 
temperate atmosphere; for while troubled, tem- 
pestuous, foul, rough, and impestuous weather 
prevails, while the days are cloudy, and the 
nights dampy the mind becomes tetric, sad, 
peevish, pngry, dull, and melancholy : but 
whUe the western gales blow calmly ovet' our 
heads, and the sun shines mildly from the skies, 
aU nature looks alert and cheerful. 

*' Thus when the changeful temper of the skies 

The rare condenses, the dense rarefies. 

New motions on the alter'd air impress'd, 

New images and passions fill the hreast : 

Then the glad hirds in tender concert join ; 

Then croaks th' exulting rook, and sport the lusty kine*/' 

Weather works on all in different degrees, 

but most on those who are disposed to melan- 

_. ,111111 ' - I.- Ill 

• Virgil's Georg. hook i. line 490. 



choly. The deril himself seems to take tfie 
opportunity of foul and tempestuous weather to 
agitate our spirits, and vex our souls ; for as the 
sea waves, so are the spirits and humours in our 
bodies tossed with tempestuous wind» and 
storms. 

Exercise, if opportunely used, contributes 
greatly to the preservation of health ^ but if 
it be unseasonable, violent, or excessive, it 
is extremely prejudicial. ** Over exercise and 
weariness," says Femelius> " consiunes the 
spirits, refrigerates the body, sfSrs' up the 
humours, and enrages such of them as* nature 
would otherwise have concocted and expelled ; 
thereby causing them diversely to afiFect and 
trouble both the body and the mind.'^ So also, 
if exercise be unseasonably used, as upon a full 
stomach, or where the body is full of crudities, 
it is eqi£ally detrimental ; for it corrupts the 
food, carries the juices, yet raw and undigested, 
into -the veins, and there putrifies, ftnd confeimds 
the animal spirits. Crato particttlarly protests 
against all «uch exercise after eating, as being 
the greatest enemy to concoction ;. and thia'e- 
fore it is not without good reason that Salvianus, 
Jacchinus, Mercurialis, Arcubanus, and many 
other celebrated physicians, set down immoderate 
and unseasonable exercise as a most forcible 
cause of melancholy. 

Idleness, which is the opposite extreme to 
immoderate exerci&e, is the badge of gentry, the 
bane of body and mind, the nurse of naughtiness, 
the step-mother of discipline, the chief author 
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of «di imschiefa one of the 8ev«a deadly sins^ the 
cushion upon which the devil chiefly reposea^ and 
a great cause not only of melancholy^ but of 
many other diseases : for the mind is naturally 
active 5 and if it be not occupied about some 
honest business, it rushes into mischief, or sinks 
into melancholy. As immoderiate exercise offends 
on the one side, so doth an idle life on the other. 
Idleness, as Rasis and Montaltus affirm, begets 
melancholy more than any other disposition : 
and Plutarch says, that it is not only the sole 
cause of the sickness of the soul, but that 
nothing begets it sooner, encreases it more, or 
continues it so long. Melancholy is certainly a 
familiar disease to all idle persons ^ an insepa- 
rable companion to such as live indolent and 
luxurious lives. Any pleasant company, dis* 
course, business, sport, recreation, or amusement, 
suspend '^ the pains and penalties of idleness :" 
but the moment these engagements cease, the 
mind is again afflicted with the torments of this 
dtseaae. The lazy, lolling race of men are 
always miserable and uneasy. Seneca well says, 
Malo tnihi male quam molliter esse : I had rather 
be sick than idle. This disposition is either of 
body or of mind. Idleness of body is the 
improper intermission of necessary exercise, 
which causes crudities, obstructions, excremen- 
titious humours, quenches the natural heat, dulls 
thespirits, and renders the mind unfit for employ- 
ment. As ground that is untiUed runs to 
weeds, so indolence produces nothing but gross 

F ^ 
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humours*. A horse Unexercised, and ff hawk 
unHown, contract diseased from which, if feflb^at 
their natural liberty, they would be entirtly 
free. An idle dog will be mangy; and how 
can an idle person expect to escape ? But mental 
idleness is infinitely more prejudicial than^ 
idleness of body : wit without employment is a 
disease, Mrugo animi,rubigoingenii: the rust of 
the soul, a plague, a very hell itself : maximum 
animi nocumentum. " As in a standing pool,*^ 
says Seneca, '* worms and filthy creepers in- 
crease, so do evil and corrupt thoughts in the 
mind of an idle person." The whole soul is 
contaminated by it. As in a commonwealth 
that has no common enemy to contend with, 
civil wars generally ensue, and the members of 
it rage against each other, so is this body natural, 
when it is idle, macerated and vexed with cares, 
griefs, Mse fears, discontents, suspicions, and 
restless anxiety, for want of proper employment. 
Vulture like, it preys upon the bowels of its 
victims, and allows them no respite from their 
sufferings. 

For he*8 the Tityus here, that lies opprest 
With idleness, or whom fierce cares molest : 
These are the eagles that still tear his breast. 

Idle persons, whatever be their age, sex, or cod' 
dition, however rich, well allied, or fortunate, 
can never be well either in body or mind. 
Wearied, vexed, loathing, weeping, sighing, 

* Neglectis urenda silex innascitnr agris. 

IloR. £t6. 1. 5al. 3* 
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grieving, and suspecting, they are continually 
offended with the world and its concerns, and 
disgusted with every object in it. Their lives 
are painful to themselves, and burthensome to 
others 5 for their bodies are doomed to endure 
the miseries of ill-health, and their minds to be 
tortured by every foolish fancy. This is the 
true cause why the rich and great generrfly 
labour under this disease; for idleness is an 
appendix to nobility, who, counting business a 
disgrace, sanction every whim in search of, and 
spend all their time, in dissipated pleasures, idle 
sports, and useless recreations : and 

Their conduct, like a sick man's dreams, 
Ji form'd of vanity and whims. 

Pharaoh reasoned philosophically on the subject 
of this disease : for when the children of Israel, 
for want of sufficient employment, requested, 
with murmuring and discontent, permission to 
offer up their sacrifices in the desart, he com- 
manded the task-master to double the portion 
of their daily duty, conceiving that as the cause 
of their discontent proceeded from their want of 
employment, theirmurmuringsmightbeappeased 
by additional labour. " Ye shall no more," said 
the king, " give the people straw to make bricks ; 
let them gather it for themselves : but the tale 
of the bricks which they did make heretofore; 
shall not in aught be diminished ; for they are 
idle, and therefore it is they cry, let us go and 
sacrifice to our God." Otiosus animus nescii 
quid volet : An idle person knows not when he 
is well, what he would have, or whither he would 
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go i and being tired with every things displeased 
lyith every things .and every way weary of hds 
existence, he falls by degrees into the deepest 
melancholy. 

Solitude, " nimia solitudo/' too much sdlitari-^ 
ness is cousin-german to idleness^ and a prineipal 
cause of melancholy. It is either enforce^ or 
voluntary. Enforced solitude is that which is 
observed by students, monks, fri9.rs, and ancho- 
rites, who, by their order and course of life, must 
abandon all society, and betake themselves to 
privacy and retirement* Bale apd Hospinian 
well term it, Otio superstitio^o seclusi ; such as 
are the Carthusians^ who, by the niles of their 
order, eat no flesh, keep perpetual silence, and 
never go abroad. Under this head also may be 
ranged such as live in prisons or in desert places, 

" Far from the hvasy hum of men." 
Like those counjiry gentlemen who inhabit lonely 
and sequestered houses 5 for they are obliged to 
live without company, or to exceed their in* 
comes by hospitably entertaining all who' can be 
iihduced to visit them $ except, indeed, thity 
choose to hold conversation and keep company 
with their servants and hinds, or such as are 
unequal to them in birth, inferior to them in 
fortune, uid of a contrary temper and disposi* 
tion ; or else, as their only resource from 
solitude, fly, as many country gentlemen do, to 
the neighbouring alehouse, and there spend their 
time with vulgar fellows in unlawful disports 
and dissolute courses. There are others who 
are cast upon this rock for want of means to 
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tojoy society ; there are others who seek it from 
a strong sense of some impending or suflFered 
infirmity or disgrace : and there are others who 
are induced to seek it from the natural timidity 
and bashiidness of their temper 5 or as the means 
of avoiding that rudeness of behayiour which 
they are in danger of meeting with in the world, 
and which the delicacy of their feelings, and too 
exquisite sensibility, render them unable to 
endure. Nulhm solum infelici graiius soHtudine, 
ubi nullus sit qui mistriam cxprohret. From 
whatever cause> however, this species of solita- 
riness may arise, it is conducive to a melancholy 
disposition : but such effects are most likely to 
be produced on the minds of those who have 
previously passed their time in the social 
pleasures and lively recreations of good com- 
pany, and are, upon some sudden emergency or 
events compelled to resign the happiness of 
domestic life, or the more vivid joys of popular 
entertainments, for the cold comforts of s 
country cottage, where they are abridged of 
their usual liberty, and debarred from the com-* 
pany of ;their ordinary associates. But it is 
vahauary solitude which is most likdy to engen- 
der this disease, and to lead the mind^ like a 
Siren, a- shoeing->horn, or a Sphinx, by seductive 
paths, and imperceptible degrees. Into this 
irrevocable • gulph. Piso calls this disposition 
the primary cause of melancholy 5 for the highest 
delight persons thus tainted can enjoy, is to be 
absent i^om all society, to lie whole days in bed, 
to seclude themselves in their <:hambera from 
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fhe sight of mankind^ to saunter alone throE^b 
some sequestered grove> amidst the mazes of 
some entangled wood^ or on the margin of a 
rushy brook, in silent but pleasing meditation 
on such subjects as most affect their minds : 
amabilis insania et mentis grfitiisitnus trror: a 
most incomparable delight it is so to melanchc^- 
lize, to build fancied castles in the air, to go 
smiling to themselves, to aet without controul 
or observation an infinite variety of parts, and to 
realize in Fancy's maze the subject of their 
imaginations, past, present, and to come. So 
delightful are these toys at first, that they follow 
them day after day, and night after night, with 
unexhausted pleasure, conceiving from the 
powerful impression they feel, that they are the 
very characters which their thoughts represent 
to their distempered but pregnant minds. No 
object can induce them to abandon, or prevent 
them from enjoying, the delusive pleasures 
which their vain conceits afford 3 but suspending 
their ordinary tasks, avoiding all sublunary con- 
cerns, relinquishing even the pleasures of study, 
and neglecting every other employment^ these 
fentastical and betwitching thoughts so covertly, 
so feelingly, so urgently, so continually set upon« 
creep in> insinuate, possess, overcome^ distract, 
and detain them> that they surrender themselves 
^tirely to their influence, and wander every 
where musing and melancholizing, like one con- 
ducted in sad silence by the fairy hand of Puck, 
that merry wanderer of the night, or Oberon, 
the king of shadows, over the enchanted heath. 
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whidtng' and unwinding themselves as so many 
clocks^ and still pleasing their deluded minds. 



unsettled they remove, 



As pleasure calls, from verdant grove to grove ; 
Or str^tch'd on flowery meads at ease they lie, 
- And Jiear the silver rOls ran hnbbling by. 

But, alas ! at last the scene is suddenly 
changed by some bad event j and being habi- 
tuated to vain solitude and fanciful meditation, 
and unable to endure the delights of rational 
society, they can ruminate on nothing but harsh 
and distasteful subjects. Fear, sorrow, suspi- 
cion, discontent, care, and weariness of life, sur- 
prise them in a moment, and they can think of 
nothing else. No sooner do their eyes open 
than this infernal plague of melancholy seizes on 
its prey, terrifies their souls by representing the 
most dismal objects to their minds, which now 
no means, no labour, no persuasion, will enable 
them to avoid. 

*i " The fatal dart 

Sticks in their sides, and rankles in the heart ;*' 

and they find it impossible to extract thp shaft, 
or t& extricate themselyes from the dreadM 
misery into which they have been^ plunged by 
the iodulgence of their pleasiiig but. pernicious 
perturbations. 

*'ThS gates of hell are dpen night arid day ; 
Stnbeth the descent, and eiisy is the way : 
But to return, and view the cheeHul skies. 
In this the task and mighty labour lies.'* 

Serious contemplation, induced by that species 

.1 
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of solitude SO highly recommended by th^ fit^ 
thers of the churchy may anquestionaUly> as Pe* 
trarch observes, create an earthly paradise, a 
heaven on earth, if it be rightly used : good for 
the body, and better for the soul. Of this 
effect, the piety, the innocence, and the virtue, 
which accompanied the retirement of the Em- 
peror Dioclesian, and of Simulus, the courtier 
and companion of Adrian, are remarkable in- 
stances. Vatia solus scit vivere, was the obser- 
vation of the Romans when they commended 
the advantages of rural retirement : *' It is Vatia 
alone who knows how to live :" and certainly 
many excellent philosophers, as Democritus, 
Cleanthus, Pliny, Cicero, and Jovius, have ad- 
vantageously sequestered themselves from the 
contentions of a tumultuous world. Our zealous 
innovators, therefore, were perhaps ill advised, 
when they subverted and flimg down all abbies 
and religious houses without distinction. The 
gross abuses, and greater inconveniences, that 
prevailed in those retreats, might have been 
amended and reformed ; and some of those fair 
buildings, and everlasting monuments of the 
piety of our forefiathers, rendered favourable to 
that religious devotion they were originally 
erected to promote. Some fbw monasteries and 
collegiate cells might have been, well spared 
from the general wreck, and their revenues em- 
ployed in supporting thpse who choose to retire 
from the cares and troubles, the vices and vexa- 
tions, of a disastrous world. Some persons who 
are unfit, and others who are unwilling, to hold 
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the nuptial torch, together with many more> 
whom sickness, sorrow, or other misfortunes, 
may have disqualified from entering on the stage 
of active life with any probability of success, 
might, in the temperance, and quietude of those 
holy retreate, have been comfortably supported ; 
and while they mingled the study of useful 
science with the practice of virtue and religion, 
have become ornaments to hmnan nature, and 
recommended themselves both to God and man. 
Characters of this description are never less so- 
litary than when they are alone, or more busy 
than when they seem to be most idle*. Itns 
reported by Hato, in his dialogue de amore, that 
Socrates, during his continuance in the army, 
and while he encamped on an extensive plain, 
was observed by his officers to fall suddenly into 
so profound a meditation that he continued rapt 
and musing from' morning until evening, with- 
out ever waking from his reverie. The officers, 
in admiration of his philosophic character and 
exalted mind, placed a canopy over his head, 
and silently watched him throughout the night ^ 
but he still remained in the -same posture, pen- 
sive and immoveable, until the sun opened his 
beams on the ensuing day, when he raised his 



* An observation 'which Cicero, in his Offices, put into 
the mouth of Scipio.Africanus : <' Nunquam minus solas 
quam cum solus ; nunquam minus otiosusqnam cum esset 
otiosus." To which we may add the answer the poet 
made to the hushandman in i£sop, that objected idleness 
to him, uathely, ''That he was never so idle as in his 
corapaay." 

G 
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eyes to heaven^ and saluting with reverential 
awe and humble adoration the glorious luminary^ 
he departed with quietude and composure to his 
tent» and issued his orders for the business of 
the day. The subject which during this long 
interval engaged the contemplation of this g^eat 
man is not known ; nor is it easy to be con- 
ceived how he could bring his mind to endure 
such a long-*continued train of intense thought. 
It was, however, a fatigue which few, if any, 
modern philosophers would be able, or perhaps 
willing, to sustaui. But Seneca observes, that 
a wise. man is never so busy as when he silently 
contemplates the greatness of Ood and the 
beauty of his works ; or withdraws from society 
for the purpose of performing some important 
service to the rest of mankind; for he that is 
Well employed in such studies, though he may 
seem to do nothing at all, dd^s greater things 
than any other,, in affairs both human and divine. 
There are, however, some men who are busy in 
idleness, and make the leisure of peace not only 
mbre troublesome, but even more wicked than 
the business of war. Homo solus out Deus, mtt 
dasmon.: "A man alone is said to be either a 
saint or a devil :** and on such characters soli- 
tude always produces its worst effects ; for they 
frequently degenerate from the nature of men, 
and loathing even the idea of society, become a 
species of misanthropic beasts and monsters, 
ugly to behold by others, and hateful to them- 
selves. They are very Timons and Nebuchad- 
nezzars ; to whom we may apply the observa- 
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tions made by Mercurialis to his melancholy 
patient : " Nature may justly complain of you, 
for she gave you both a healthy body and a 
vigorous mind> which you have not only con* 
teamed and rejected^ but polluted and over- 
thrown ; and by such misconduct have proved 
yourself a traitor to God> an enemy to Nature, 
a destroyer of yourself^ and a malefactor to the 
world. You have wilfuUy cast yourself away 5 
and by giving way to, instead of resisting, your 
vain cogitations, have become the efficient cause 
of your own misery and destruction." 

Sleep, Nature's soft nurse, cannot, according 
to the received opinion, be immoderately taken 
in this disease ; but in that phlegmatic, swinish, 
cold, and sluggard melancholy, of which Me- 
lancthon 4speaks, it may certainly do more 
harm than good ; for, as Fuchsius says of those 
who sleep like dormice, it dulls the spirits, de- ^ 
stroys the senses, fills the head full of gross hu- 
mours, produces distillations, and causes excre- 
mentitious matter in the brain. Sleeping in the 
day-time upon a full stomach, after eating hard 
meats, or when the body is ill composed to 
rest, certainly produces frightful dreams, in- 
cubus, night walking, crying out, and prepares 
the body, as Ratzius observes, " for many, peri- 
lous diseases." On the contrary, waking over-» 
much is both a symptom and an ordinary cause 
of this disease ^ for it corrupts the temperature 
of the brain, and changes the natural heat of the 
body. Crato, Hildesheim, Jacchinus, and many 
others^ therefore, justly conceive this over- 
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much waking to be a principal cause of me- 
lancholy. 

If enquiry be made which of all the foregoing 
causes is the most malignant in its effects^ an 
answer is furnished by the observation which 
the Gymnosophist made to Alexander^ when he 
ordered him to pronounce. sentence on his com- 
panions 'y that every one of them is worse than 
the other*. 



* Alexander, in bis expedition against Sabbas, took ten 
of the most acute and concise Gynmosophists, who had 
principally instigated the revolt, and propounded to them 
successively nine questions ; declaring that he who first 
answered wrong, of which answer the oldest should be 
judge, should be first put to death, and after him all the 
rest. The questions and answers were, 1st. '* Which are 
most numerous, the living or the dead?"-— A. ''The 
living ; for the dead no longer exist." — 2dly. ** Whether 
the earth or the sea produces the largest animals ?" — A. 
« The earth ; for the sea is part of it."— 3dly. " Which 
is the craftiest of all animals ?"— A. *' That with which 
man is not yet acquainted." — 4tbly. " What was your 
i^ason for persuading Sabbas to revolt ?" — A. '' Because 
I wished him either to live or die with honour."— 6thly. 
« Which is the oldest, day or night?"— A. " The day, 
by one day." — 6thly. " What are the best means for a 
man to make himself beloved ?" — A. '* Not to make him- 
self feared." — 7thly. " How may a man become a god ?" 
—A. " By doing what is impossible for man to do ?" — 
Sthly. " Which is strongest, life or death ?"— A. " Life ; 
beause it bears so many evils."— S^thly. '' How long is it 
good for a man to live ?" — A. ** As long as he does not 
prefer death to life." Alexander then turning to the 
judge, ordered him to give sentence.—'' In my opinion," 
said the venerable philosopher, " they have idl answered 
one worse than another."-*-" If this is thy judguen^" 
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But those causes which arise from ihepasnons, 
and which we shall now proceed to consider^ ard 
&r more malignant in their nature^ and grievous 
in theiij effects, than all the rest. 

The pastions are denominated by Piccolo- 
mineus, ^'fylmen perturbationum,** or the thun- 
der and lightning of the soul : from their pro- 
ducing such violent and speedy effects upon the 
human frame^ as frequently to subvert the good 
estate and temperature both of body and mind ^ 
for, as the body by its bad humours troubles the 
spirits and works upon the mind, by sending 
gross humours into the brain, so per consequent 
the disturbance of the soul, and its faculties, 
works upon the body through the medium of 
its passions. " If the body," says Democritus*, 
in Hutarch, '* should in this behalf bring an 
action against the soul, the soul would certainly 
be cast and convicted, for permitting the body 
to suffer, by her supine negligence, such gross 
inconveniences ; for the soul having an unques- 
tionable authority and control over the body, 
Goght to use its authority as an instrument for 
effecting its own purposes, as a smith uses his 
hammer in moulding materials into such forms 
as he pleases." The Stoicst say that a wise man 

«dd Alesuunder, ** thou shall die first.*'—'' No," replied 
the philosopher, '' ix>t except you choose to break your 
word : for you declared that the man who answered worst 
should first suffer." The king loaded them with presents, 
and dismissed them. 

* Lib. de sanitat. tuend. 
f Lepsius Phjnsiol. Stoic. Hcolomineus GHrad. 1. c. 32. 
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should be liTod^/free from all passion or pertur* 
bation whatsoever^ as Cato and Socrates are re- 
puted to have been*^. But this' is an airy fiad 
unfounded notion 3. for cotiiinon experience 
evinces that no mortal can totally exempt him- 
self from these vibrations of the heart and mind ; 
and^ indeed^ as Lemnius observes^ that which is 
free from passion cannot be mortal, but must be 
either more or less than manf. The passions 
are natives of the human breast, and their cor- 
ruptions and discordances have been increased 
by the accumulating vices of succeeding genera- 
tions; for however they may be occasionally 
moderated and subdued by the happy effects of 
a good education, the precepts of sound philo- 
sophy, and the divine influence of religion, they 
predominate in general with such unrestrained 
and irresistible violence, that, like a raging tor- 
rent overflowing its banks, and bearing down 
all before it, they overwhelm the soul^ and de- 
stroy not only the faculties of the mind, but 
change, in their course, the very temperature of 
the body. Ludovicus Vives compares diem to 
the winds and waves,, which, when light and fa- 
vourable, drive us gently over a calm sea to our 
destined harbour ; but if high and adverse, toss 
us tempestuously through a troubled ocean to 
some hostile and unfriendly shore. As the mind 
works upon the body through the medium of 

* Seneca Epist. 104. Elian, lib. i. c. 6. 
f Lemnius De occult, nat. mir. 1. i. c« 16. Nemomor- 
talium qui affectibus non ducatur : qui nonmovetur j aut 
saxum, aut Dens est. 
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the pasdioh^^ so the passions produce their eftect 
Ihroiigh the -medmm of the imagination*. The 
original fountain, therefore, of all human griev- 
ances of this description is' Itesa imaginutio, as 
Dr. Navarra justly observed, on being consulted 
by Montanus on the case of a melancholy Jew ; 
for the disorder of the imagination communi- 
cates itself to the heart, and causes a distem- 
perature of the spirits and tumours to such a 
degree as to occasion melancholy 5 the mind 
being a soil much more fevourable to the im- 
pregnation of this complaint, and more fertile 
and prolific in its eflfects, than the body. 

The common misconceptions of persons la- 
bouring under this disease, such as their being 
kings, lords, cocksy bears, apes, owls, and ob- 
jects of a more fentastical kind, are justly attri- 
buted by Wierust to this source. One day, 
while Alexander had stripped himself to play at 
ball, the persons who were playing with him ob- 
served a man sitting in profound and melancholy 
silence on his throne, dressed in the royal robes, 
with the diadem upon his head, and the sceptre 
in his hand j and when they demanded who he 
was, he seemed to disdain giving them an an- 
swer 5 but being further questioned, he at length 
wakened as it were from his reverie, and re- 



♦ See upoa this subject Agrippa Occult. Philos. lib. xi. 
c. 63. Cardan, lib. idv. Lemnius, lib. i. c. 12. Suacer 
Met. disput. 18. sect. i. article 23. T. BrigUt, in bis Trea- 
tise on Melancboly, cap. 12 ; and Wright the Jesu 
Book on the Passions of the Mind. 

t QccmU Phllos. lib. r. cap. 64» 
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plied, ^' My name is Dionysius j I am a native 
of Messene : upon a criminal procen^ against 
me^ I left that place, and embarked for Babylon, 
where I was kept a long time in chains ; but 
this day the god Serapis appeared to me, broke 
my chains, conducted me hither, and ordered me 
to reassume in dignified silence my royalty and 
crown." And many other instances of the like 
sort might be givep. 

The force of imagination indeed is so great, 
that, as Ludovicus Vives relates, a Jew in France, 
who had come by chance safely over a terribly 
dangerous passage, by means of a very narrow 
'plank that lay over a precipice, on perceiving 
the next day the danger he hB,d escaped, fell 
down, and instantly expired. It is by working 
on the imagination of patients, that empirics 
oftentimes perform such extraordinary cures j 
as in those common instances of the cure of the 
tooth-ach, ague, gout, and hydrophobia, by 
means of pretended spells, words, tractors, cha- 
racters, and charms. Strong conceit is a kind of 
mental rudder which Reason should hold for 
the purpose of steering the mind into its right 
course 3 but reason too frequently suffers itself 
to be carried away by the strong ga^es qf a cor- 
rupt and vitiated fancy, and by the violence of 
those perturbations which unrestrained passions 
create. Philosophy and religion are certainly 
the best antidotes to these intellectual distur- 
bances, and, by their operation, if timely admi- 
nistered, all the exorbitant desires of the mind, 
and every unruly and extravagant passion of the 
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heart, mi^ht be moderated and restrained with- 
in their pfoper bounds 3 but men/ alas ! instead 
of applying these salutary medicines to abate the 
rage, and recover the temper, of their vitiated 
imaginations, cherish the disease in their bosoms 
until their increasing appetites, like the hounds 
of Actseon, tear into pieces the soul they were 
intended to enliven and protect. 

The passions and perturbations which affect 
the fency, and distract the imagination, are di- 
vided by the Thomists into the six which covet, 
and the &Ye which invade j by Aristotle, into 
those which give pleasure or pain ; by Plato, 
into those which engender love or hatred ; by 
Liudovicus Vives,-into good and bad 5 by St. 
Barnard, into those which excite hope or fear ; 
to which others add, those which create joy or 
sorrow : but Wright, the Jesuit, distributes 
them into those which arise from the irascible 
and concupiscihU inclinations. 

Sorrow may be included in the catalogue of 
irascible passions productive of melancholy ; for 
it is not only th^ inseparable companion, but 
both the cause and effect of this disease. Sor- 
row and melancholy move as it w;ere in a circle, 
and reciprocally act. upon and produce each 
other. This affection is described by St. Cbry- 
sostom, in his seventeenth Epistle to Olympia, 
to be " a cruel torture of the soul -, a poisonous 
worm, which continually gnaws upon the heart, 
and consumes both the body and the mind 3 a 
perpetual executioner, working in night and 
darkness -, a battle that has no end 3 and the 
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eagle T^hieh^ as poets f«ign» was perpetually 
pluckiftg at the vitals of Prometjieus *^ Every 
perturbation^ says the royal preacher, is a misery j 
but grief is a cruel torment f* In ancient Rome, 
when a dictator was created, all inferior magis* 
tracies ceased ; and when excessive grief seizes 
on the soul/ aU other passions immediately 
vanish. Eleonora, the mournful duchess, in our 
English Ovidt, well describes the effect of this 
perturbation, in her lamentation over her noble 
husband Humphrey Duke of Gloucester : 

'* Ssw*8t thou those eyes, in whose sweet cheerftd look 
Duke Humphrey once such joy and pleasure took ; 
Sorrow hath so despoil'd them of all grace^ 
Thou couldst not say, this was my Elnor*8 face. 

David roared in the disquietude of his heart ; 
his soul melted away for very heaviness 5 and he 
became like a bottle in the smoke §. Crato gives 
ail extraordinary instance of a patient wh^se 
mind was weighed down by the blackest xnelan- 
choly merely from his having indulged immode- 
rate sorrow ||. And Montanus furnishes another 
instance of the like kind, in the case, of a noble 
matron, whose sorrow gained such firm posses- 

* Dr. Johnson says, ** Sorrow properly is that state of 
the mind in which our desires are fixed upon the past, 
without booking forward to the future ; an incessant wish 
that something was otherwise than it has been ; a tormenting 
and harassing want of some enjoyment or possession which 
we have lost, and which no endeavours can possibly regain.** 
t Eccles. XXV. 15, 16. t Mich. Drayton, in his Her. £p. 

§ Psalm xxxviii. 8. 

11 M«roi« maceror, marcesco et consenesco miser, ossa 
atque pellis sun misera macritudine. 
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sioii of her miiid that the consequent melancholy 
could nenMr be removed. It -wraa the violence of 
sorrow that transformed Hecuba into a dog, and 
Niobe into stone. 

Widow'd and childless, lamentable state ! 

A doleful sight among the dead she sat ; 

Harden'd with woes, a statae of despair ; 

To erery breath of wind unmov'dher hair : 

Her cheeks still reddening, but their colour dead ; 

Faded her eye, and set within her head. 

No more her pliant tongue its motion keeps. 

But lies congeal*d within her frozen lips. 

Stagnate and doll within her purple veins. 

Its current stppp*d, the lifeless blood remains. 

Her feet thor usual of&cea refuse ; 

Her arms and neck their graceful gestures lose ; 

Action and life from every part are gone. 

And ev*n her entrails turned to solid stone : 

Yet still she weeps, and, whirl'd by stormy winds, 

Borne through the air, her native country finds ; 

There fix*d she stands upon a bleaky hill ; 

There yet h^ marble cheeks fresh tears distil. 

These lines well express that dumb, desif, me- 
lancholy stupidity which benumbs all our facul- 
ties, when oppressed by accidents which we are 
not able to bear : and, indeed, the operation of 
grief, if it be excessive, must so overwhelm the 
soul as to deprive it of the liberty of its functions. 
Melancthon observes, that sorrow draiys a 
black blood from the spleen, and difiuses it' 
round the heart in such a manner as to extin- 
guish, the spirits, and occasions those terriblei 
hypochondrical convulsions lo which personisr 
who have surrendered themselves to habitual 
sadness are so frequently subject. But the kiiid 
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of Borrow most likely to prodpce these liu»- 
chievotis effects^ is- that which is sileiili^d inac- 
tive 5 for 

Complaining oft gives respite to onr grief 5 
From hence the wretched Progne sought relief j 
Hence the Fceantian chief his fate deplores, 
And vents his sorrows to the Lemnian shores : 
In vain hy seeresy we would assuage 
Our cares ; conceard, they gather tenfold rage. 

Fear is cousin-german, or rather sister^ to 
Sorrow, her fidus Achates, constant companion j 
chief assistant, and principal agent in procuring 
this mischief. What Virgil says of the Harpies 
may be truly applied to these twin destroyers : 

** Monsters more fierce offended heaven ne*er sent. 
From hell's abyss, for human pumshment." 

This foul fiend was held in so much awe by 
the Lacedaemonian*, that they worshipped it un- 
der the title of Angerona Dea ; and their augurs 
yearly sacrificing at its shrine in the temple of 
Volupia, endeavoured to deprecate its wrath, and 
to induce her to banish from the bosoms of the 
people all cares, anguish, and vexation, during 
the succeeding year. The Ephori of S/parU 
erected a temple to Fear near their tribunal, to 
strike awe into those who approached it. The- 
seu8> before he engaged the Amazons, in obe- 
dience to the command of an oracle, sacrificed to 
Fear, that his troops might not be seized with it. 
Alexander performed the same cereniony before 
the battle of Arbela, Virgil places Fear at the 
entrance of hell; and Ovid in the retinue of 
Tisiphone, one of the furies. Tbe lamentable 
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effects of this disqualifying perturbation are very 
sen^bly felt by those who are compelled to speak 
before public assemblies, or in the presence of 
the wise and great, as both Cicero and Demos- 
thenes have very candidly confessed > for it 
impedes utterance, confuses the ideas, destroys 
the memory *, and confounds the judgment. Lu« 
cian, to illustrate its effects, introduces Jupiter 
Tragoedus, when he was about to make a speech 
to the rest of the gods, as totally unable to utter 
a syllable, until he was prompted by the herald 
Mercury. It frequently confounds the brightest 
and strongest faculties of the human mind; 
hinders the most honourable attempts ; dis- 
courages the efforts of genius ; aggravates ca- 
lamity ; and keeps those who are under its 
influence in continual suspense and increasing 
alarm, depressing every hope of their minds, and 
rendering . sad and heavy every feeling of thdr 
hearts. There is no passion that sooner de- 
thrones the judgment from its natural seat : 

Afistrust of good success hath, done the deed : 
Oh ! hftteful errors Melanchcdy's chikl. 

And Shakspeare has declared that 



it 



-Our fears are traitors. 



Which make us lose the thing we wish 
To gain, hy dread of the event.*' 

There is, in short, no rack or torture so truly 
painful. Nulla ut miseria major qudm metus, says 
Vives truly J for there is certainly no greater 

* Timor inducit frigus, cordis palpitaUonem, rocis 
defectum, atque pallorem. Agrippa, /t6. 1. c. $5. 

H 
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misery. It leed» the imagination into its most 
dreadful abyss, mid tyrannises over the fency 
more than all other affections^ for what the 
mind fears it fancies it perceives ; and the ideas 
6f ghosts, goblins, hags, spectres, devils, and 
every thing that imports calamity and distress, 
piresent themselves so strongly to the mind, as 
to ovelrwhelm it with horrors, which, if not dis- 
iipated by timdy remedies, will in the end embit- 
ter life wilii miserable melancholy. 

Shame and disgrace <»u8e most violent and 
bitter pangs, and frequently plunge the most 
generous minds into the deepest despair ^ for 
there are men, as Cicero obiserves, who are able 
to neglect the tumults of the world, to abandon 
the fidds of glory, to contemn pleasure, and en- 
dure grief, who are alarmed even at the appear- 
ance of in&my, and are utterly tmable to endure 
even undeserved obloquy or reproach. A sense 
of shame operates so powerfully on every liberal 
and ingenuous mind, that it frequently causes 
the tortured sufferer to destroy his life. Aris- 
totle, ashamed of being not able to understand 
the motion of Euripus^, put a period to his ex- 
istence : Homer was overwhelmed by this dis- 
tressing perturbation, because he was unable to 
unfold the fisherman s riddle f : Sophocles was 
unable to survive the disgrace he felt on his 
favourite tragedy being hissed off the stage X : 

* Cselius RodigiBus antiquar. lee. lib. 29* cap. 8. 
f Quod piscatom aenigma solvere non posset. 
X Valen Max. lib. 9, cap. 12. Ob TragOBdeum ex- 
plosatn, morteih sibi gladio conscirit. 
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Lucretia stabbed herself^ and so did C^eop$tra» 
to avoid the infamy of being exhibited as a pub- 
lic spectacle of triumph and dishonour* : Apol- 
lonius Rhodius forsook his country aod his 
friends^ and devoted himself to exUe, merely 
because he had mis-recited one of his poems fi 
A sense of shame drove Ajax mad on the atma 
of Achilles being adjudged to Ulysses. Hostrfi* 
tus^ the friar, was so mortified/ by the book 
which Reuclia wrote against him, under the 
name o£Epist, obscurarum tnrorum, that for 
shame and grief he made away with himself | : 
And Anthony, the triumvir, on being conquered 
by hia colleague, sat for three days in melanoholy 
soUtnde pq the forecastle of his ship, and then 
destroyed himself: so powerfully does this acute 
feelhig play its part among other passions and 
pertur|>ations of the human mind. There are, 
indeed^ many base, impudent, brazen*£iced, uuh 
feelmg rogues, whose countenances never betray 
their guilt, who set all sense of shame at defiance, 
whose inflexible features no obloquy can move;,) 
who deride ail modesty, and laugh at disgrace > 
who, though perjured, stigmatized, and sen* 
tenced as convicted rogues, thieves, of traitdms; 
to lose their ears, be whipped, bsanded, .called, 
pointed at, and hissed, like IMlio, the bawd in 
Plautus, glory in their shame. The tipi^s un- 

* Cum yidit in triumphum se senrari, causa ejus igno- 
minias Titandse mortem ^bi co&scint. 

-f Cum male recitasset Argonauiica ob pudorem ezulant. 

X Jovius in e]og^. 
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happily produce mmy such shameless charae* 
ters^ who> like Thersites> 



re 



•clamour in the throng, 



Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue, 
Aw'd bjT no shame, by no respect control'd. 
In scandal busy, in reproaches bold ;" 

and who may be truly said to possess ** a Wall of 
brass 3** but of a different kind from that which 
Horace recommends,, when he says — 

" Be this thy fort and brazen wall. 
To be in virtue best of all ; 
To lunre a coosdence clear within. 
Nor colour at the change of sin *• 

Modesty is the brightest badge of merit ^ and 
every ingenuous man, jealous of his reputation, 
feels a deep and deadly wound inflicted by the 
shafts of calumny and disgrace. Life and for- 
tune are no considerations with him when placed 
in competition with the loss of character. The 
least blot upon his honour, the shadow even of 
disgrace passing over his fm name, and obscuring 
only for a time the brightness of his renown, 
renders him dejected and miserable. 
- Envy and 'maliec are links of this chain of p^- 
turbaticms^ for envy gmiws the human heart 
until it drowns the mind in melancholy : fl(nd 
Horace well observes 

** ThxX stem Sicilian tyrants ne'er could find 
A greater torment than an envious mind." 

" As a moth gnaws a garment^ so," says St. 

* Hot. Epist. Ut. 
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Chiysostom^ ** does envy oonfiQine thd heart of 
man." Its malignant and scowMngeye ilo sooner • 
beholds another rich, thriving, and prosperous, 
than its heart heaves with throes of torturing 
anguish. Superior worth and virtue are rankling 
daggers in its beating breast. An envious ma*, 
like those who fell from Lucfen's rock of h<i|nouiv 
will injure himself rather than not do a mischief 
to his happier neighbour 3 ad the character uk 
JBsop willingly lost one eye that Hi* fellow^ 
creature might lose both : like the rich man in 
Quintilian*, he wiU poison the sweetest flowen 
in his garden to deprive the ne^fabonriog 
bees of their honey. Malice is the joy of his 
life, calumny the language of his tongue, and 
his sole delist another's ruin. The temponuy 
gratification of pleasure forms some excuse for 
the committal of other mns 5 but envy admits of 
no excuse or palliation. Gluttony may be 
satined. Anger appeased, and Hatred subdued f 
but E^^ is a stubborn weed of the mind, which 
even the culture of philosophy can seldom 
subdue. It is, howeyer, a disease incident to our 
very nature t. Saul and David t> Cain and 
Ab^l* lelt its influence: Rachael epvied Ihe 
happiness of her sister || 3 and the brethren of 
Joseph were urged by this vice to sell him to 
the company of Ishmaelites, who came fron) 

Gilead, with spices, in their way to Egyptf . 

■ ■ ' _—_ — , 

• DecUm. 13. 
•f> Insitum mortalibus a natiira jrecentem aliorem 
{teUcitatem segris oculis intueri. Tacitus, lib. 2. 
J Psalm 37. '5 Genesis. Il Gea. 30. % Gen. 37. 
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Habakkuk refOiied at others* good. DomitiaD, 
. jealous that a private man shoyld he so much 
glorified, spited Agricok for his worth; and 
Cecinna was envied by his fellow-citizens, be- 
cause he was more richly adorned. Women are 
not entirely free from this infirmity : they feel 
the passions of love and hatred always in 
extreibes, and cannot endure a rival eitlier in 
finery or afiiection, hut> like Agrippina, if they 
see a neighbour richer in dress, neater in attire, 
more blessed with beauty, or more ardently 
admired, rage inflames their minds, and envy 
fills their hearts*, as Tacitus informs us was the 
case with the Roman ladies with respect to 
Solonina, the wife of Cecinna, with whom they 
were mudi offended^ merely because she had a 
finer house and more splendid furniture t. 
Myrsine, an Athenian^ lady, was murdered by 
her jealous rivals because she excelled them in 
beauty % j and our fair country-women, in their 
various v assemblies and £Mhionable coteries, 
feel, if they would candidly confess it, no very 
pleasing sensations at the sight of a rival beauty, 
nor express any very sincere approbation of her 
superiority either in dress or charms, of which 

every village yields abundant examples. 

^^*^*^'^~™**''^*^ ■ ■ ■ 11 » ^^^^^^^■^^— ^..^ 

* Ant. Guianerius, lib. 2, cap. 8, vim. M. Aiirelu 

fcemina rid nam etegantxna se vMtitam ridens, lesns 

instar in vimm inturgit, &e. 

f Quod insigni equo et ostro yeheretor, quanqnam 

nullius cum injuria, omatnm ilium tanquam Icssb grava- 

bantnr» 

X Quod pulchritndlne omnes excelleret, puells indig- 

nate occidenmt. Constantine Agricult. lib, ii. t^f, 7. 
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Emulation, hatred, faction, and revenge; gptmg 
as fefal branches from the baneful root of 
Envy, and become^ seme antma, the saws of the 
soul 3 or, as Valerius describes them, constema* 
tionis pleni affectus, affections fuD of desperate 
amazement. There is, indeed, no perturbation 
more frequent, no passion more common, than 
emulation, 

A potter emulates a potter, 

One smith envies another. 
A beggar emulates a beggar, 

A singing man his brother *. 

Every society, corporation, and private femily, 
is full of it ; for it takes hold of all descriptions 
of persons, from the prince to the ploughman : 
even gossips are infected with it : and there is 
scarcely a company of three, without there being 
some siding, faction, and emulation^ between 
two of them 5 or some jarring, private grudge, 
or heart-burning amongst them all. Scarcely 
two private gentlemen can live near each other 
in the country, except they be related by blood or 
marriage, but there is some emulation betwixt 
them, their wives, children, friends, followers^ 
or servants : some contention about wealth, 
quality, prcedency, or other matter of the like 
nature ; in the indulgence of which, like the 
frog in the fable, who burst itself in attempting 
to swell into the size of the ox, they consume 
their fortunes, and increase their animosities, 

* Kal Kfpc^io\\s K^gafiei kotw fcal ritcrovi T^KTajv, 
Kal trroaxW tirrd»x» ^Boviu Ka2 aotlhs doiSS. 

Hbsiod* 
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until 4;hey are broken and undone. Scarcely^ 
indeed^ can two great scholars be contempo- 
raries^ without falling foul of each other^ and 
their respective adherents, with the bitterest 
invectiyes. These observations, however, must 
not be applied to that generous emulation which 
generally prevails among the liberal-minded 
students of the arts and sciences ', an emulation 
that becomes the whetstone of wit, and the 
nurse of valour. The glory of Miltiades was 
not the envy, but an incentive to the ambition 
of Themistocles 3 as the trophies of Achilles 
moved the soul of Alexander. The mind that is 
not fired by the example of great exploits and 
noble actions, must indeed be sluggish and inert. 
The desire of excellence, when its object is great 
and virtuous, deserves the highest praise, and 
produces the greatest good $ but when trifling 
or vicious, it is pnly productive of misery and 
pain. Henry the Eighth, of England, and 
Francis the first, of France, foolishly squandered 
immense sums of money in their celebrated 
interview in the plains of Antes 5 and many 
weak and vain courtiers of each kingdom,, out- 
vying each other in expence . and splendour, 
exhausted their fortunes, and died in contempt. 
The jealous minds of Adrian and Nero . caused 
them to put all their equals to the sword. : and 
it was this pasMon that caused Dionysius the 
tyrant to banish Plato the philosopher, and 
Philoxenus the poet, from his dominions, lest, 
by their superior ex<;ellence, they should eclipse 
his glory- The same infernal spirit caused the 
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exile of Corialanus, the confinement of Camillus^ 
and the murder of Scipio. When Richard the 
First of England was a fellow-soldier with 
Philip of France at the seige of Acon^ in the 
Holy Land, the English monarch so far sur- 
passed his jealous contemporary in virtue and 
in valour, that the indignant soul of Philip sought 
every occasion to create a quarrel; and at 
length, bursting into open defiance, he recked 
his revenge, by invading the territories of his 
more generous rival, with virulent, immortal, 
and snake-hung enmity. The libels, calumnies, 
invectives, bitter taunts, persecutions, wars, and 
bloodshed, which the passions of jealousy, 
hatred, and revenge create, may be instanced in 
the Guelf, and Gibelline faction in Italy ; that 
of Adurni and Fregosi in Genoa ; that of Orleans 
and Burgundy in France^ and that of Yorl^and 
Lancaster in England. ** A plague on both your 
houses !" exclaimed Mercutio, when he fell a 
victim to the jealous animosity that prevailed 
between the Montagues and the Cajpulets. And 
mdeed this passion rages with inveterate violence 
not only among individuals and families, but 
even among populous cities, as Carthage and 
Corinth fatally experienced. 

Forhear, rash men I the guilt^f shedding blood ; 
And to each other give what he deserves. 
Love, with affection's warmer fires, the good ; 
And pity him who from fair Virtus tirerves. 

Anger, which is described to be "a short-lived 
madness*,** carries the spirits outward, and, by 

* Ira suror brevis est. Hor. lib, 1, ep, 2. 
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disturbing the body, and agitating the mind, 
induces melancholy by means of the sorrow, 
disappointment, and r^entance it constantly 
creates. It is said to be one of the three most 
violent passions of the human breast : and Basil, 
in his homily de Ird, justly calls it " the worst 
of demons, the great darkennet of the under- 
standing, and the most corroding cancer of the 
soul :" for, as Horace observes, 

~— — ** Nor the God of wine. 
Nor Pythian Phoebus from his inmost shrine. 
Nor Dindymene, nor her priests possest, 
dm with their sounding cymbals shake the breast 
Like furious Anger." 

The effects of madness and anger are, indeed, 
the same : the eyes of the unhappy sufferer^ in 
both cases, stare wildly, and almost start from 
their spheres : his teeth gnash together, his 
tongue faulters, his complexion becomes livid, 
and his whole frame distorted. And, according 
to Hippocrates, the most dangerous maladies 
are those which disfigure the countenance. O^ 
ye fair! 

Let no rude pasnons in your looks find place ; 
For fiiry wUl deform the finest face. 
It swells the lips, and blackens all the veins, 
YHiile in the eye a gorgon horror reigns *. 

The victim of this dangerous passion is fre- 
quently unconscious of its influence at the time 
it prevails. Plutarch ordered his disobedient 

* ^* Ora tument ira, fenrescunt sanguine venae, 
Lumina Gorgonio seviiis, angue micant." 

Ovid, de Arte, b. iii. 
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slave to be stripped and wbipped in his presence 
with extt^ne severity. The slave, while he was 
undergoing the punishment, remonstrated with 
his master, telling him that he was acting unlike 
the pldlosopher he pretended to be ; for that he 
had not only declaimed against the indecency of 
anger, but had composed a worii to expose its 
dangers, and that his conduct upon the present 
occasion was in contradiction to his writings. 
To which Rutarch calmly replied, ** How, 
ruffian, by what dost thou judge that I am now 
angry? Does either my fiice, my colour, my 
voice, or my speech, give any manifestation of 
my being moved ? Do my eyes took fierce, is 
my countenance disturbed, are my threats dread- 
ful ? Do I redden, do I foam ? Does any word 
escape i^om my lips of which I ought to repent? 
Do I start ? do I tremble with wrath ? For those, 
I tell thee, are the true signs of anger." And, 
turning to the fellow who was whipping the 
slave, '^ Lay on," said he, '' until this gentleman 
and I have settled this disputed point of philo- 
sophy." This was however very unlike the 
conduct of T&rentinus, who, on his returning 
home from the wars, and finding every thing in 
the greatest disorder, from the negligence of his 
servant, *' Go," said he to the offender : " by 
the gods, if I was not angry, I would drub you 
well." ' AU vices are less dangerous the more 
they are shewn, and most pernicious when they 
lurk under a dissembled temper. 

Moiitamis had a melancholy Jew under his 
care, whose disease he ascribes entirely to the 
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indulgence of this hideous passion. Anger pver- 
threw the mind of Ajax : and Charles the Sixth 
of France indulged this passion against the Duke 
of Brittany to such an extreme, that he at first 
lost all appetite for food, and inclination to 
sleep ; and at length, about the calends of July, 
1392, while he was riding on horseback, was 
seized with a mad and moody melancholy, which 
afflicted him during the remainder of his .days. 

There is no stronger proof of a sound and 
healthy mind, than the not being transported to 
anger by any accident : the clouds and the tem- 
pests are formed below, while all above is quiet 
and serene. Quietude and serenity, indeed, are 
the characteristics of a. brave man, who sup- 
presses all provocations, and lives within him- 
self, modest, venerable, and composed. But 
anger is a turbulent humour, which, devoid of 
every sense of shame, and of all regard to order, 
measure, or good manners, transports a man 
into misbecoming violence with his tongue, his 
hands, and every part of his body ; and, sparing 
neither friend nor foe, tears all to pieces 5 dis- 
solves the bond of mutual society ^ and tramples 
on all the laws of hospitality. The mischiefs, 
however, which the indulgence of this furious 
passion produces on the minds of individuals, are 
not its worst effects; for hence come slaughters, 
poisons, wars, and desolations, the razing and 
burning of cities, the unpeopling of nations, the 
turning populous countries into idle deserts, 
public massacres, regicides, and the subversion 
of kingdoms. Nulla pestis humano gtineri pluria 
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sietit. " There is no plague/' says Seneca, 
'* that has done mankind so much harm." The 
subjects of history are, in general, little more 
than those enormities which a band of hair-brains 
have committed in their rage. We may cer- 
tainly, ther^efore, put this passion into our cata- 
logue of causes producing this ^disease, and pray 
that '* From all blindness of heart, from pride, 
vain-glory, and hypocrisy 5 from envy, hatred, 
malice, anger, all such pestiferous perturbations. 
Good Lord deliver us*." 



* The ill effects and barbarity of anger cannot be more 
stroDgly painted than they are in the story of Piso, as told 
by Seneca, in his admirable essay on the dangers of this 
passion. A soldier and his comrade had had leave of ab- 
sence ; and the soldier returned to the camp precisely at 
the appointed hour, but without his companion. Piso 
conceiying that he had murdered him, condemned the 
soldier to die, and ordered a centurion to see the sentence 
immediately executed ; but while the axe was lifted to 
perform this office, the comrade, to the joy of the whole 
field, suddenly burst through the surrounding ranks, and 
cried to the executioner to hold his hand. The two sol- 
diers embraced each other with the liveliest joy, and most 
cordial congratulations ; and the executioner conceiving 
that this happy event would afford the same satisfaction to 
Kso, that it had afforded to every spectator, conducted 
them immediately to the tent of the general : but, alas ! 
his former fury, which had not yet subsided, became now 
redoubled ; and , in the madness of his passion, he mounted 
the tribunal, and sentenced all three to death. The sol- 
dier because he had been once condemned ; the comrade, 
because, by his absence, he had been the cause of that 
condemnation; and the centurion, because he had dis- 
obeyed the order of his superior. *' An ingenious piece 
of inhumanity," says Seneca, '' to contrive how to make 
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Care, ooTToding care, aad every otiier species 
of anxiety that molests the spirits, and preys 
upon the mind, may be well ranked in the same 
row with those irascible passions which so 
greatly contribute to the production of melan- 
choly ; for while the epithets cruel, bitter, 
biting, gnawing, jpale, tetric, and intolerable, by 
which the malignant qualities of care are usually 
described, its common etymology, Cura guasi 
cor uTo, evinces its destructive ravages on the 
heart. Cares, indeed, both in kind and degree, 
are as innumerable as the sands of the sea-shore; 
and the fable which Hyginus has so pleasantly 
constructed on this subject, shews that man is 
their proper prey. " Care," says he, " crossing 
a dangerous brook, collected a mass of the dirty 
slime which deformed its banks, and moulded 
it into the image of an earthly being, which 
Jupiter, on passing by soon afterwards, touched 
with etherial fire, and warmed into animation -, 
but, being at a loss what name to give this new 
production, and disputing to whom of right it 
belonged, the matter was referred to the arbi- 
trament of Saturn, who decreed that his name 
should be man. Homo ah humo, from the dirt of 
which he had been made ; that Care should en- 
txrdj possei^s his mind while livings that Tellus, 
or the earth, should receive his body when dead 5 
and that Jupiter should dispose of his celestial 
essence according to his discretion. Thus was 

■ — * — - — — ■ ' ^ _ - 

three criminalB where effoctaally there was none." He 
was ashamed of what he had done in lus anger, and plunged 
himself into deeper goilt to conoeal> his shame. 
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man made the property of Care from bis original 
farmation; and Discontent, the o&pring of Care, 
has ever since been his inseparable companion." 
The reflection alone, that we are bom to una- 
Toidable misery during our earthly state of 
edstence, is sufficient to dissatisfy the mind, to 
macerate the body, and make us weary of a life 
in which Misery and Misforttftie ^' mark us for 
their own." 

When man first leaves the dark abode of night, 
Breaks from his mother's womb, and riews the Kght, 
The tender cries with which the air he fills, • 
Are a sare presage of his coming ills. 

And even when he has waked from his swad- 
dl^g imprisonment, and no longer lies ** mew- 
ling and puking in his nurse*s arms -" when 

Yonng with sanguine cheer, and streamers gay, 
'He cuts his cable, launches through the world, 
And fondly dreams each wind and star his frieiid ; 
Amidst a multitude of artful hands, 
He's ruin's sure perquise and lawful priz^* 

The ocean of active life presents to his asto- 
nished view a wide scene of dark storms and 
dreadful tempests, through which his frail bark 
must make its way to the distant port of tem- 
porary ease. The voyage from the cradle to the 
grave is dreary and disastrous. Blind at its 
commencement, disappointment mocks his la- 
bours through the middle of it, and grief assails 
Mm at its end> Retrospection on his own 
conduct only exhibits a black catalogue of his 
innumerable errors; and if he looks through 
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the sereral conditions of life, he sees nothing 
but new causes of sorrow and discontent. In 
the markets there are brawlings and contention : 
at the court, nothing but knavery and deceit : 
at home, connubial misery and parental woes. 
The melancholy chain of uneasiness and grief 
runs through every department of life, and binds 
man, insolent in prosperity, dejected in adversity, 
in every situation foolish, and ever seeking 
something, which, when possessed, he abhors, 
and casts away, to a miserable, though short, 
existence. 

Twixt hope and fear, 'twizt care and strife, 
He labburs through a tedious life. 

The world, in short, is a labyrinth, of errors, 
a den of thieves and cheaters, a puddle of in- 
creasing filth, an adverse ocean, in which, if we 
fortunately escape the jaws of Scylla, we are 
sure to fall into those of Charybdis : — 

*^ Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim." 

There are, indeed, some few of the inhabitants 
of this dim and murky spot who are conceived 
to be happy on account of their vast riches, 
splendid possessions, fair names, and high alli- 
ances 5 but ask themselves, and you will hear 
them declare, that of all others thev are the 
most miserable and unhappy. *' A new and 
elegant shoe," says Graecinus, " may please the 
eyes of every observer, but it is the wearer 
alone who knows where and how sharply it 
pinches.*' To thiQk well of every other man's 
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condition^ and to dislike our own, is one of ibe 
misfortoaes of human nature. 

" Pleas'd with each other's lot, our own we hate*." 

The Greeks boast of Socrates^ Fhocion, and 
Aridtides ; the Psophidians, of Aglaus ', and the 
Eonaans, of Cato, of Curius, and Fabricius^ for 
their great fortitude, govemment of their pas- 
sions, and contempt of the world 5 but none of 
them tasted unalloyed felicity. Content dwells 
not amongst the sons of men 5 but, as Solomon 
truly says, "All is vanity and vexation of spirit." 
Were any favoured individual blessed with 
Sampson's hair, Milo*8 strength, Scanderbegs 
arm;, Solomon's wisdom, Absalom's beauty, 
Croesus' wealth, Caesar's valour, Alexander's 
spirit^ Cidero 8 ^oquence, Gyges* ring, Perseus* 
Pegasus, Gorgon's head, and Nestors years, he 
would not be content : — 

** For while in heaps his ample wealth ascends, 

He is not of his wish possessed ; 

There's something wanting still to make him hlessed." 

Fortune, indeed, is but a fickle goddess, and 
leaves those soonest whom she seems to favour 
most. The rich and magnificent Xerxes, who 
had marched victoriously with innumerable 
armies, was ob%ed to shift for himself in a 
poor cockboat; and was^ at length, bonnd in 
iron chains, like Bajazet the Turk, and made a 

i. ' b I " ' 1 I II ■ ■ I 11. I J I I I I I I I n 

* *' Cni t>Iacet alterins, sua oiminim est odio son." 

Hon. Li^, I JSp. U. 
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footstool for a tyrannising conqueror to trminph 
over. The bitterest calamities, as Polybius 
observes, generally follow the most renowned 
actions. But, homo homini damon. A man in 
prosperity doiles others every pleasure which 
be enjoys himself. Seated at his table, and 
lolling in the soft luxury of his easy chair, he 
forgets the tried and hungry servant, who stands 
uneasilv and tantalised behind him> to adminis- 
ter in silence to his enjoyments. Revelling in 
the profusion of his wealth, sated with all the 
delicacies the most luscious banquet can afford, 
and charmed by sounds of sweetest melody, he 
forgets that many a poor, hungry, starved crea- 
ture, is pining in the streets, fall of pain and 
grief, sick, ill, and weary, in want even of a 
morsel to assuage his appetite, and almost with- 
out a rag to conceal his nakedness. He loaths 
and scorns his inferiors, hates or emulates his 
equals, and, with a lowering and malignant eye, 
envies, while he attempts to degrade, his more 
virtuous superiors. But if this picture of " proud 
man, dressed in a little brief authority," be not 
sufficient to prove the extent of human misery, 
let us separately examine every state and condi- 
tion of life. Kings and princes, monarchs and 
magistrates, appear to be the most happy ^ but 
^ inspect them closely, and you will find that of 
all others they are the most oppressed with cares. 
Quern tnihi regem dabis, says Chrysostom, non 
curis plenum f Sovereignty is a tempest of the 
soul; and the darkness of its afflictions out- 
weighs the splendours of its crown, and the 
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number of its rays. Splendorem titulo sed cru" 
datum animo. The tHle shines with deceitful 
brightness^ while the anxieties created by its 
office crucify the soul. Rich men are, generally 
speaking, in a similar predicament ^ their wealth 
is like a child's rattle, which pleases for a mo- 
ment, and is enjoyed no jaaore 5 but fools per- 
ceive not the pain they feel, and the miseries 
they endure. The middle ranks of life, like so 
many asses, are born to pass their time for 
nought but provender. Of the lowest class we 
shall 'speak hereafter. £very particular profes- 
sion is, in the opinion of the world> incapa- 
ble of a£fording perfect content. A lawyer is 
considered as a sordid wrangler 5 a physician, 
an inspector of filth and nastiness* 3 a philoso- 
pher, a madman ; an alchemist, a beggar f ^ a 
poet, a hungry jack ; a schoolmaster, a drudge ; 
a husbandman, an emmet -, a tradesman, a liar 5 
a tailor, a thief 5 a serving-man, a slave ; a soldier, 
a butcher} a courtier, a parasite 3 and a smith, 
a fellow that never has the pot one moment 
iirom his nose. Like the man who could not 
find a tree throughout the wood on which he 
could, bang himself with any pleasure, so no 
man can find a state of life capable of affording 
perfect satisfaction. 

While thiifi around the foul winds blow. 
Our earth-born cares more bitter grow ; 

- — •• • -^ ■ " • ■ . - - , ^,^„. ^^ I J _M_ _ 

* " Stercus et urina> medicorii sercula prima." 
-f* As appears by the following definition of this sup- 
pored art, in the form of a charade : Alchemy is *' Ars 
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Sweet Hope the tortur'd boflom flies ; 
The heart, deep sunk, desponding dies} 
The mind, with rays no longer bright, . 
Sinks down, and sets in endless night. 

The passions and desires, like the two twists 
of a rope, mutually mix one with the other, and 
twine inextricably round the heart ; producing 
good, if moderately indulged 3 but certain des- 
truction, if suffered to become inordinate. De- 
sire is truly said to have no rest 5 to be infinite 
in its yiews^ and endless in its operations. 
St. Austin compares it to a wheel that is conti- 
nually revolving with increased rapidity, and 
producing from its vortex an ofispring more 
various and innumerable " than the gay motes 
that people the sun-beams :** and it certainly 
extends itself to every object, great and small^ 
which either art or nature has presented to the 
eye of man. To describe all the branches of 
this perturbed family would be impossible. I 
shall therefore confine myself to those which^ 
in the opinions of Guianerius, Fernelius, Plater^ 
and others, are most likely to produce the disease 
of melancholy; as first, that appetite for power^ 
vi^ch is called ambition ; secondly, that desire 
of gain which is called coveiousness ; thirdly^ 
that pride, self-love, and vain glory, which 
reaches after fame; and, fourthly, that desire of 
superior knowledge which induces an excess of 



sine arte cojus principium est mentiri, medium' labormre, 
et finis medicare." 
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Study: referriiig Hie univeraBl passion qf lave to 
a separate and distinct consideration. 

AtHbition, that high and glorious passion 
which makes such havoc among the sons of 
men, arises from a proud desire of honour and 
distinction ; and when the splendid trappings in 
which it is usually caparisoned are removed, 
win be found to consist of the mean materials 
of envy, pride, and covetousness. It is described 
by different authors, as a gallant madness, a 
pleasant poison, a hidden plague, a secret poison, 
a caustic of the soul, the moth of holiness, the 
mother of hypocrisy, and, by crucifying and 
disquieting all it takes hold of, the cause of me- 
lancholy and madness. Seneca, indeed, calls it 
rem solicitam, timidam, vanam, et ventoaam ; a 
solicitous, fearful, vain, and windy thing; be« 
cause those who, like Sysiphus, roll the restless 
stone of ambition, are, in general, doubtfiil, ap- 
prehensive, suspicious, in perpetual agony^ cog- 
ging, coUeaguing, embracing, capping, cringing, 
applauding, flattering, fleering, visiting, and 
waiting at men s doors with assumed affability, 
counterfeit honesty, and mean humility; and, in 
truth, every honourable and exalted sentiment, 
every principle of real virtue, and all the honest 
claims of independence, are sacrificed to obtain 
the objects which induce this guilty passion; 
for if the servility above described be not com- 
petent to its purposes, no means, however base, 
will be left untried to attain them. It is asto- 
nishing to 6bserve the abject slavery and vicious 
prostitution to which this description of charac- 
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ters subject themsdves ; what pains they take, 
how they run, ride, easty plot, counterplot, pro- 
test, swear, vow, and promise j what labours 
they imdei^o ; how obsequious and a£&ible they 
are ; how popular and courteous 3 how they 
grin and fleer upon every man they meet ; with 
what feasting and inviting they pass their days } 
and how they fatigue themselves, and spend 
their fortunes, to obtain pcissession of that which 
they would be much happier and honester with- 
out : with what waking nights, painful hours, 
anxious minds, and bitterness of thought, they 
consume their time and end their days. The 
mind, in short, of an ambitious man, is never 
satisfied 5 his soul is harassed with unceasing 
anxieties, and his heart harrowed up by in- 
creasing disquietude. Such dispositions are in- 
satiable } nihil aliud nisi imperium spirant; thw 
thoughts, actions, and endeavours, are all for sove- 
reignty! Likci dogs in a wheel, birds in a cage, 
or squirrels in a chain, they still climb and climb, 
with great labour, and incessant anxiety, but 
never reach the top. Their gratifications, in- 
deed, like those of L. Sforza, tend invariably to 
their own undoing, and the ruin of those who 
embark in their cause. A knight would be first 
a baronet, then a lord, then a viscount, then an 
earl, then a duke, and then a king ; as Pyrrhus 
is said to have first desired Greece, then Asia, 
then Africa, and then the whole world. But, 
like the frog in the fable, they swell with de- 
sires until they burst, and Mi down with Sejanus, 
ad Gemonias scalas, breaking their own necks. 
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and involvixig all around them in rain and deso- 
]ation« Tliis intense and eager passion is not 
unlike the ardour of that which fivangelus^ the 
piper, in Lucian, possessed, who blew his pipe 
so long, that he fell down dead. The ambition 
of Ceesar and Alexander were two fires or tor- 
rents to ravage the world by several ways. 

As flames among the lofty woods are thrown 
On different sides, and far by winds are blown ; 
As lam«ls crackle in the sputtering fire, 
Widle fnghted syhrans ftom their riiades retire ; 
Or as two neighbouring torrents fall from high, 
Rapid they run, the foamy waters fry, 
They roU to sea with unredsted force. 
And down the rocks precipitate their course ; 
Not with less rage ambitious heroes take 
Their different ways ; nor less destruction make. 

Neither of them could enjoy the empire of the 
world in ease and peace. The seat of ambition, . 
in short, is the suburbs of hell. 

For, oh ! the curse of wishing to be great, 
Dazzled with hope, we cannot see the cheat. 
When wild Ambition in the heart we find. 
Farewell content, and quiet of the mind ; 
For glittering clouds we leave the solid shore. 
And wonted happiness returns no more. 

Covetousness is a great source of melancholy. 
It is that greediness in getting, that tenacity in 
keeping, and that sordidity in spending, which 
characterize this mean and abject perturbation, 
that render men unjust to their God, unkind to 
tbeir fellow-creatures, and unhappy in them* 
selves. " The desire of money," says St. Timothy, 
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^is the root of all evil 5 and those who lust after 
it, pierce themselves through with many sor- 
rows." Hippocrates, in his epistle to Craterva, 
an herbalist, advises him to cut up,' among other 
herbs, the weed of covetousness by the roots, 
without leaving, if it be possible, even a spray 
behind ; for that, by e£Pecting this, he should 
not only be enabled the more easily and effec- 
tually to cure the diseases of his patients* bodies, 
but to eradicate entirely the most pernicious 
disorders of their minds. Covetousness, indeed, 
is the very pattern, image, and epitome of all 
melancholy ; the great fountain of human mise- 
ries J and the muddied stream of care and woe. 

To either India see the merchant fly, 
Scar'd hy the spectre of pale Poverty ! 
See him with pain of body, pangs of soul. 
Burn thro' the tropic, freeze beneath the pole. 

There are, indeed, certain worldly-minded men, 
of the terra filii breed, who conceive that covet- 
ous characters must necessarily be happy, be- 
cause there is more pleasure in acquiring wealth 
than in spending it, and because, according to 
the problem of Bias, the getting of money is a 
pursuit in which men are never fatigued. What 
is it, they ask, that makes the poor man endure 
a long and laborious life, carry almost intolera- 
ble burdens, submit to the hardest fare, undergo 
the most grievous offices with the greatest pa- 
tience, rise early, and lie down late, if there be 
not an extraordinary delight in the pursuit and 
acquisition of iriches ? What makes the xner- 
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chant, who has no need, satis superque datni, to 
range around the world, braving the hardships 
of every climate, but •that his pleasures are su- 
perior to his pains. Such observations may at 
first view appear plausible, popular, and strong; 
but let those who entertain this conceit, reflect 
but a moment without prejudice and partiality, 
and they will soon be convinced to the contrary. 

At Athens liv'd a wight in days of yore ; 

Thoagh miserably rich, he wish'd for more ; 

But of Intrepid sinrit to despise 

Th' abusiye crowd i Rail on, rail on ! he> cries. 

While in my own opinion fully blest, 

I count my money, and enjoy my chest 

But St. Chrysostom truly observes, that it. is one 
thing to be rich, and another to be covetous. 
Rich men may certainly, by a proper use of 
their wealth, render not only themselves, but all 
around them comfortable and happy. 

Wealth in the gross is death ; but life, diffus'dj 
As poison heals, in just proportion us'd : 
In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies ; 
Bat well dispersed, is incense to the skies. 

But covetous men are fools, miserable wretches, 
dizzards, madmen, who live by themselves, sine 
arte fruendi, in perpetual slavery, fear, suspicion, 
sorrow, discontent, with more of gall than honey 
in their enjoyments, who are rather possessed, 
by their money than possessors of it ; mancipati 
pecuniis, bound 'prentices to their property 5 
and, servi divitiarum, mean slaji'es and drudges 
to their substance. Like Ptolemy, the sovereign 
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of Cyprus^ who preiPerred his gold to his liberty, 
they we only kings in fancy^ but in reality are 
miserable Tassals. Such -men^ like Achab, be- 
cause he could not possess himself of Naboth*s 
Tineyard, are always dejected and melancholy, 
troubled in abundance, and sorrowful in plenty. 
Austin, therefore, defines covetousness to be a 
dishonest and insatiable thirst of gain, an earthly 
hell, which devours all, and yet never hath 
enough j a bottomless pit, an endless misery, in 
quern scopulum avarUiit cadaverosi senes ut pturi- 
tnttm impingunt. A covetous man is the conti- 
nual victim of suspicion, fear, and' distrust ; his 
wife, his children, and his servants, he considers 
as so many thieves lying in wait to seize the 
first ^Lvourable opportunity to rob him of his 
gold ; and he banishes every friend, lest he 
should beg, borrow, or purloin his treasures. 
Valerius mentions an instance of a miser who, 
during a famine, sold a mouse for ten poimds, 
and died himself of hunger. Euclio, in the 
Aulularia of Plautus, commands Staphyl^ his 
wife, to make all the doore fast, and put <Mit the 
fire, lest some acquaintance, on passing by, and 
seeing the light, should call in, and ruin him 
by Suffering its vapours to escape any longer 
through the chinmey. This is not an imaginary 
but a real picture of all covetous men, who, 
while 

li\^th falsie weights their serrajits' guts they cheat. 
Will pinch their own to cover the deceit ; 
Keep a stale cmst 'till it looks blue, and think 
Their meat not fit for eating 'till it stmk ; 
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The least remains of which they miuct and ^eat 

With art again, to make another meas ; 

Adding a leek, whose every string is tolcl. 

For fear some pilfering hand shonid make too bold ; 

And with a mark distinet sed np each dish 

Of thrice-boil'd beam and putrid wuaner fish. 

But to what end these sor^d wajrs of gain i 

It shews a manifest unsettled brain. 

Living to suffer a low starving fate> 

In hopes of dying in a wealthy state ; 

For as their strutting bags with money rise, 

Th6 love of gain is of an equal size. 

Kind fortune does the poor man better blesa. 

Who, though he has it not, desires it less. 

Cyrus was a prince of extvaof dinary liberality^ 
and bestowed his riches upon the desenriog no* 
bles of his court, with a bounty even surpassing 
the generous feelings of his heart. The wealthy 
but miserable Croesus reproached the monarch 
for his munificence, and shewed him, by a cal^ 
culation^ to what an immense sum his gifts 
would have amounted, if they had been lucra- 
tively employed* The prince, to convince the 
sordid usurer of his mistake, pretended to his 
nobles, that his treasury was exhausted, and re^ 
quested of them to raise him, for a particulaF 
expedition, a sum far exceeding that which they 
had conjointly received. The grateful nobles 
laid their whole fortunes immediately at his feel* 
*' You see/* exclaimed Cyrus to the astonished 
miser, " with what a small deposit I have gained 
the inestimable treasure of numerous friends ^ 
and how much more serviceable my wealthy 
thus employed, has proved, than it could have 
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been, had I laid it out in mercenary means. 
The real and sincere affection of my friends is 
more valuable to me than all my money, how- 
ever great, could have been while locked' in 
chests, or employed at usurious interest, which 
must have exposed me, as the same conduct 
does every other man, to the hatred and con- 
tempt of every virtuous mind." This is the true 
use of riches. Non tsse cupidum pecunia est ; not 
to be covetous is wealth ; and a confidence in 
other men*s virtue is no light evidence of our 
own. 

The love qf Gaming^ the most baneful and 
destructive of all the various passions by which 
the happiness of man has ever been assailed, is 
the offspring of Avarice. How many poor, 
distressed, miserable wretches may be seen in 
almost every path and street begging for alms, 
who- are well descended, and have formerly 
possessed flourishing estates ; but now, alas ! 
ragged, tattered, starving, and lingering out a 
painful life in discontent and sorrow, all from 
coveting inordinately the possession of extraor- 
dinary wealth, or pursuing intemperately expen- 
sive pleasures. It is, indeed, the common end 
of sensiial epicures, and of all those who seek 
to gratify their too vehement desires. Lucian 
has well described the fate of such men's pro- 
ceedings in his picture of Opulentia, whose re- 
sidence he represents to be on a lofty mountain, 
the summit of which her fond votaries are eagerly 
endeavouring to reach. While their money lasts, 
they are conducted on their way over flowery 
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meads by the fairy hands of Dalliance and 
Pleasure ; but when Fortune fails> their treache-* 
rous conductors revile them for their vain at-* 
tempts and thrusting them down headlong into 
the vale of Tears, expose them to the torments 
of shame, misery, reproach, and despair. It is 
the common &te of prodigals, and of all the 
fc^owers of such vain delights. But the ordi- 
nary rocks upon which such men do impinge 
and precipitate themselves, are cards, dice, 
horses, hawks, and hounds. The fortunes, in- 
deed, of some men are consumed by mad fan- 
tastical buildings j by making galleries, cloisters, 
terraces, walks, orchards, gardens, pools, rillets, 
bowers, and such like places of pleasure, inutilts 
domos^ as Xenophon calls them, which, however 
delightful they may be in themselves, ornamen- 
tal to the place where they are made, or befit- 
ting the dignity and fortune of the proprietor, are 
frequently the causes of his ruin : and Forestus 
gives an instance of a man, who, having con- 
sumed his fortune in erecting a superb but 
unprofitable building, of which he could after- 
wards make, no advantage, became miserable 
and melancholy for the remainder of his days. 

if noble AtCiciifl make plenteous feasts, 
And with luxuriant chambers please his guests. 
His wealth and quality support the treat ; 
In him it is not luxury, but state t 
But when poor Kutilus spends all he's worth, 
In hopes of setting one good dinner forth, 
"Hb downright madness; for what greater jests 
Than begging gluttons, or than beggars' feasts I 

K 2 
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Horses^ hawks^ and hoxuids, also, when trained 
for the mad and expensive sport of hunting, de- 
stroy the fortunes of their possessors, and over- 
throw the spirits they were intended, when used 
as moderate recreations, to enliven and support. 
An injudicious huntsman, like Acteon, is devour- 
ed by his own dogs. A physician of MUan, who 
was famous for the cure of insanity, had a pit of 
water in his house, called the waters of imanity, 
into which he plunged his patients, some up to 
the knees, others to the middle, and others to 
the chin, in proportion as they were more or 
less affected with this dire disease. While one 
of them, who was almost recovered, was stand- 
higHjneday at the door of the doctors house, 
he observed a sportsman ride by, finely mounted, 
with a hawk on his hand, surrounded by a pack 
of spaniels and other attendants 5 and asking the 
occasion of all this^ parade, was told that it wa* 
to kill game. " Game !'* exclaimed the patient ; 
" and pray how much more may all the game be 
worth which you kill, in any one year, thaa the 
expenses of this suite/' The sportsman replied, 
that his dogs, his horses, his hawks, his hounds, 
and other accompaniments, might, perhaps, be 
1000/. a year 5 but that the game he killed was 
was scarcely worth as many shillings. ** Ride 
away !" cries the astonished patient with great 
anxiety, " ride away with aU possible speed, if 
you value >our life." " But why V* replied the 
sportsman, " where is the danger ?" — " Danger !" 
rejoined the patient 3 why if the doctor here 
should see you, and know all this, he would cer- 
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tainly pluQge you over head and ears for ever in 
the waters of insanity." Sports and gaming, in- 
deed, whether pursued from a desire of gain or 
love of pleasure, are as rumoiis to the temper 
and disposition of the party addicted to them, as 
they are to his fame and fortmie. Leo the 
Tenth, who, from his violent fondness for the 
sports' of the field, acquired the appellation of 
" The Hunting Pope," frequently abandoned his 
capital, amidst the greatest emergencies of pub-, 
lie affairs, and retired to his seat at Oatia, m 
search of rural diversion, where, if his sport was 
spoiled, or his game not good, he became so 
impatient, that he would revilchisnoble.com-. 
panions with the bitterest taunts, and most 
scurrilous invectives ; but if his sport was goody 
and uninterrupted, he would, with unspeakable 
bounty and munificence, reward all his fellow- 
hunters, and gratify the wishes of every suitor 
This is, indeed, the common humour -of aU 
gamesters, who, whilst they win, are always 
iovial merry, good-natured, and free 5 but, on' 
the contrary, if they lose even the smallest trifle,, 
a sinffle hit at backgammon, or a dealing at cards, 
for two-pence a game, are so choleric and testy, 
that they frequently break into violent passions, 
utter the most impious oaths, and horrid impre- 
cations, and become so niad that no man dare to 
speak to them. But, alas ! they have in general, 
especially if their stakes be large and excessive,, 
more occasion to regret their winning than los- 
ine: • for, as Seneca truly observes, their gains- 
are not munera for tuna, sed insidm ; not Fortune's. 
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gifite, but ^sfortune s bmts^ to lead them on to 
their common catftstrophcy beggary and Vuin. 
l/i^ pestis vitam, sic adimU alca pecuniam ; as the 
plague destroys men's lives^ . so gaming ruins 
their fortui^eSi 

Alea Scylla ToraZ) spccieB certisrima fnrti ; 

Non contenta bonis aoiaum quoqae perfida mergit^ 

Fceda, furax, infamis, inen^ furiosa, ruina. 

.The fall of such men is not entitled to the com- 
mon consolations which the feelings of humanity^ 
in. other cajses of distress, uniformly afford ; but 
dfiserve^ as they were of old, rather to be pub- 
Uely exposed and hissed out of every honest 
society^ than pitied and relieved. At Padua, in 
Italy^ there is a stone near the senate-house^ 
qldled Tliue Stone of Turpitude, on which game- 
irters imd spendthrifts ^re exposed to public 
ignominy : and .in Tuscany and Boetia, such 
dangerous, insdlvents were brought into the 
market-place cloathed in the skins of bears, 
with empty purses in their extended paws, where 
tibsy sat all day, eircumitanie .plebe, amidst the 
reproaches of the populace> tortured by a sense 
of in£iimy and the sbaits of ridicule. 

Many there are of tbe same well-bred kind, 
Whom their deapairiag crediton may find 
Lurking in ehambles ^ where, with borrow'd coin. 
They buy choice meats, and in cheap plenty dine. 

Seif-hvCy " csecus.amor sui," Pride, and Fain^ 
glory, which St.Chry^ostom calls the deviVs three 
great nets, are main causes of mdlancholy. The 
passion of Self-love is of all human perturbations 
the most powerful and insidious. Those whose 
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boftoms are perfectly- free from the ot^preBsions 
of grief, insensible of anger, void of fear, exempt 
from avarice, undevoted to any fond fancy, im- 
pervious to the shafts of love, and strangers to 
the joys of wine, may be captivated and over- 
come by this pleasing humour^ this gently-whis- 
pering Syren, this delightful charm, but most 
irrefragable passion. It glides so sweetly into 
the mind, so softly lulls the senses, plays so 
pleasingly around the heart, and ravishes the soul 
with such a variety of endearing , charms, that 
those whom it assails seldom perceive their dan- 
ger until they are past all cure. The heart, 
yieldmg to its kind influence, silently dilates, and 
expanding all its fibres, willingly receives and 
cherishes in its deepest recesses this cordial poi- 
son. The more pregnant it is with mischid; 
the more grateful it appears. Flattery and adu- 
lation, however gross or insincere, are always 
received by it with fond delight. Pliny, indeed, 
in his epistle to Maximus, candidly confesses 
tha,t he could not express the charm he fiblt when 
he heard himself commended. The coarse and 
fulsome daubings of a parasite, even though the 
person to whom he addresses.his false encopaiums . 
be conscious that he falls as short of the* attri- 
buted, virtues as a mouse is inferior to an ele- 
phant, always convey an inward isatisfaction ; 
and although the blush of modesty, or the frown 
of anger, may sometimes be raised by« a bold 
extravagance of praise, the offence is remem-. 
bered with silent gratitude, and the offender for- 
given with becoming mercy. The subtle pdison 
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Steals ixisensibly into the heart> aod rises m tndB- 

ful vapours to tlie breast, until the whole bodjr 

is affected with the tympany of self-conceit : and 

the bloated patient^ filled, by this "fallax ntavi" 

tm** and " biandus damon," witb the maggot 

osttiktation, thanks God, like the Pharisee in the 

Gospel, " that he is not as other men are ^ ex- 

tortioijers,, unjust^ and adulterers ; or even as 

this publican." 

Notbhig no monotroiis can be even feigned^ 
But wltb belief and joy is entertained. 

This mischief arises from the oTer-weening 

conceit which every man entertains of his own 

great parts and extraordinary Worth ; for which, 

NadTcisaus like, he applauds, flatters, and admires 

himsdf, and thinks all the world is of the saoie 

opinion; and as deformed w<Hnen easily give 

credit to those who teU them they are fair, so 

men are too credukms in their own favour, and 

willing to exalt, and over highly fnte, their own 

characters, while they viUify and degrade those 

of other men. Svery man believes himself to 

be ;(uade of a tnore pHre and precious metal than 

amy of hi^ fellow^eretttures. De melicnre luto 

finxU pracordia Ttftm. " I once knew/' aays 

JSrasmus, ** so arrogant a mah, that he thought 

huQQMself inferior to no «man living ; who, like 

Calisthenes, the philosoi^er, was so insolent that 

he neither held Alexander's acts, or any other 

subject, worthy of his pen." . Philosophers are 

glorious creatures, the yenal slaves of rumour, 

fame, and popular opinion, who, though they 

affeet a contempt of glory, put their names in 
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the front of tfaeir works. The best authors^ in-* 
deed, Trebellius PoUio, Fliny, Cicero, Ovid, and 
Hcnraoe, burnish abundant proofs of this prepos- 
terous vanity, conceit, and self-approbation, in 
the proud strains and foolish flashes of which 
they are so frequently guilty ; and perhaps the 
observation of Cicero to Atticus, that there never 
was a great orator or true poet, who thought 
any other orator or poet better than himself, is 
unrversally true : but in the opinion of aH wise 
men, such puffing humours arfe perfectly ridicu- 
lous^ and lessen the characters they are intended 
to raise. 

The company of Cynics, monks, anchorites, 
and philosophers, who seemingly despise the 
(tharms of praise, and the splendours of glory, 
who affect 

'' To war against their own affections, 
And the hnge army of the world's desire/* 

and think themselves free from the bad effects: 
of a love of adulation, are a class of characters 
directly opposite to those above described ; bul^ 
they are more proud and vain -glorious than those 
whose example they pretend to shun : Sape 
homo de vaiuB gloria contemptu, vnnitis gloriaiur. 
When men who are enabled to array thejoaselves 
in clothes of gold, wander with melancholy and 
dejected humility, outwardly cloathed in a sheep's 
russet, they may be fairly suspected of being in- 
wardly swoln with arrogance and self-conceit. 
The precept of Tv&$i vwiUhv^ Know younclf, may 
be fiurly recommended to both these descrip-- 
ticnis of character $ and perhaps the writings -of 
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Socrates are the best to inform them of its real 
valuer for he^ by the study of it, acquired such 
a contempt of himseU, as to be reckoned the 
only person that was worthy to be called a wise 
man : and *' whoever/' says Montaigne, *' shall 
know himself in the same manner, may boldly 
be his own trumpeter, and listen with less dan- 
ger to parasites and flatterers, who, with immo- 
derate -praise, bombast epithets, glozing titles, 
and &lse eulogiums, so bedaub, applaud, and 
^d over many a silly undeserving man, that 
they drive him quite out of his wits.'* 

** O you ! whom Vanity's ligUt bark conyeys 
On Fame'8 mad royage by the wind of Praise, 
With what a shifting gale your course you ply ! 
For ever sunk too low, or borne too high. 
Who pants for glory, finds but short repose ; 
A breath rerives him, or a breath o'erl^ws." 

Excessive Study, induced by that love of learn- 
ing which frequently fastens on the minds of 
scholars, leads inevitably to that lofty madness, 
or slip-shod melancholy, which is said to be one 
of the five principal plagues that afflict continual 
n^editation ; and indeed Arculanus and Levinus 
Lemnius consider studium vehemens as the great- 
est cause of this disease. Fuschius and Hercules 
de Saxonia speak ot a particular fury, that is 
raised and conjured up by intense reading*. 
Certain it is, that great scholars t> ^ho have 

• Pecutiaris furor, qui ex literisfit. Nihil magis anget, 
ae asaidua stadia, et profunda cogitationes. 

t Mr. Hoole, in his life of th« odelirated Italian pott 
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generally the finest wits, although they are not 
always the wisest men, are, of all others, most 
subject to madness : the epithets, indeed, of 

Taaso, gives the following anecdote on this subject : "At 
Bisaccio, near Naples, Manso had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the singular effects of Tasso's melandioly, and 
often disputed with him concerning a familiar spirit which 
he pretended communed with him. Manso endeavoured 
in rain to persuade his friend that the whole was the illu- 
sion of a disturbed imagination ; for the latter wa^strenn- 
ous in maintaining the reality of what-4ie asserted, and, to 
convince Manso, de^red him to be present at one of the 
mysterious conversations. Manso had the complaisance 
to meet him the next day, and while they were engaged 
in discourse, on a sudden he observed that Tasso kept his 
eyes fixed on a window, and remained in a manner im- 
moveable : he called him by hid name, but received no 
answer. At last, Tasso cried out, '* There is the friendly 
spirit that is come to converse with me. Look ! and you 
will be conidnced of the truth of all I have said.*' Manso 
heard him with surprise. He looked, but saw nothing, 
except the sunbeams darting through the window : he cast 
his eyes all over the room, but could perceive nothing ; 
and was Just going to ask where the pretended spirit was, 
when he heard Tasso speak with great earnestness, some' 
times putting questions to the spirit, sometimes giving 
answers ; delivering the whole in such a pleasing manner* 
and in such elevated expressions, that he listened witlj 
admiration, and had not the least incKnation to interrupt 
him. At last, the uncommon conversation ended with 
the departure of the spirit , as appeared by Tasso's words, 
who, turning to Manso, asked him if bis doubts were re- 
moved. Manso was more amazed than ever ; he scarcely 
knew what to think of his friend's situation, and waved 
any further conversation on the subject." And Dr. Crich- 
ton, in his inquiry into the nature artd origin of mental 
ilerangement, gives several cases of the like kind, on the 
effect of melancholy produced by intense stu.dy. 

L 
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severe, sad, dry, tetric, which are generally ap* 
plied to persons of studious dispositions, evince 
its daqgerous effects upon the human frame. 
Partritius, in his " Institution of Princes," cau- 
tions their preceptors against making them great 
students 5 for study, as Machiavei holds, weakens 
their bodies, enervates their minds, damps their 
spirits, and abates their courage. A certain 
Goth was so well convinced, that excellent 
scholars never make soldiers, that, when be in- 
vaded Greece, instead of burning all the deposi- 
tories of Grecian literature, which he had once 
commanded to be done, he reversed the order, 
and " left them that plague to consume their 
vigour, and destroy their martial spirit." So 
disadvantageous to exertion is this disposition 
supposed to be, that Cornutus was prevented 
from succeeding to the throne of his father, be- 
cause he was so much addicted to learning and 
the muses. And certain it is that intense study, 
by overpowering the ^Msulties of the mind, and 
diminishing the animal spirits, produces a strong 
tendency to melancholy. The life of a confirmed 
student is sedentary, solitary, free from bodily 
exercise, and totally unused to those ordinary 
sports which others so fondly follow, and which 
contribute so highly to health and happiness. 
Forestus mentions a young divine of Louvain, 
whose brain was so affected by severe applica- 
tion to the science of theology, that he imagined 
he had a bible in his head. A mechanic looks 
to his tools 5 a painter washes his pencils 3 a 
smith mends his hammer, anvil, or forge, and 
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a husbandman sharpens his ploughshare 5 but 
scholars totally neglect those instruments^ the 
brain and spirits^ by means of which they daily 
range through the regions of science and the 
wilds of nature. Like careless and unskilful 
archers, they bend the bow until it breaks. In 
almost every other pursuit, diligence and indus- 
try are sure of being rewarded with success ; 
but in the beloved pursuits of literature, the most 
unremitted industry, though it may sometimes 
exalt a student's fame, is never favourable to his 
fortune, and always destructive of his health. 
Every thing is sacrificed to the enjoyment of 
this delightful though laborious occupation. 
Saturn and Mercury, the patrons of learning, 
are both dry planets 5 and Origanus observes, 
that it is no wonder the Mercurialists are poor, 
since their patron Mercury was himself a beggar. 
The destinies of old put poverty upon the celes- 
tial herald as a punishment; and ever since those 
Gemilli, or twin-born brats. Poetry and Poverty, 
have been inseparable companions. Their tute- 
lary deity is enabled to Ornish them with the 
riches of knowledge, but not of money. Poverty 
creates vexation j and vexation, combined with 
the anxious and unremitted exercise of the brain, 
exhausts the animal spirits, extinguishes the na- 
tural heat of the body, and prevents the functions 
£rom performing their proper offices. This is 
the reason why students are so frequently trou- 
bled with gout, catarrhs, rhumes, cachexia, 
bradypepsia> bad eyes, stone, cholic, crudities, 
oppilations, vertigoes, consumptions, and all 
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that train of diseases which follow sedentary and 
cogitative habits. Of their immoderat.e pains 
and extraordinary labours, the works of the great 
Tostatus, of Thomas Aquinas, of St. Austin, of 
Hierom, and many thousands besides, might be 
produced as examples ; for 

" He who desires this wisb'd-for goal to gain. 
Must sweat and freeze before he can attain." 

Seneca confesses that he never spent a day in 
idleness, but kept himself awake night &fter 
night, tired and slumbering, to his continual task. 
Cicero, in his fine oration for the poet Archias, 
boasts, that whilst others loitered, and took their 
pleasures, he was continually at his studies. 
And Thibet Benchorat employed himself inces- 
santly for more than forty years to discover the 
motion of the eighth sphere! The works of 
Hildisheim, Trincavellius, Montanus, Garcius, 
Mercurialis, and Prosper Calenius, contain many 
cases of scholars who have neglected all worldly 
affairs, and by intense study became melancholy 
and mad, for which the unpitying world gave 
them very little credit or commendation. But 
if you should, from the absurdity and foUy of 
such proceedings, doubt the feet, you may go to 
Bedlam and satisfy your senses. Those, indeed, 
who are fortunate enough to preserve their wits, 
become, in the opinion of the world, little better 
than madmen, because in sooth they are unable 
to ride a horse "with spirit, to carve dexterously 
at table, to cringe> to make congees, and to 
** kiss away their hands in courtesies,"^ which 
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every fop and common swasher can do. Theic 
personal appearance^ to say the truths is in ge- 
neral extremely awl^ward^ odd« and singular. 

** The man who, stretch'd on Isis* calm retreat. 
To hooks and study gives seven years complete ; 
See strewM with learned dust, his nightcap on. 
He walks an object new beneath the sun ! 
The boys flock round Him, and the people stare : 
So stiff! so mute ! some statue, you would swear^ 
Stepp'd from its pedestal to take the ur." 

Thomas Aquinas supping one evening with 
Lewis, king of France, suddenly knocked his 
fist upon the table, (his wits, I suppose, were 
a-wool-gathering, and his head busied about 
other matters,) and exclaimed, Conclusum est 
conti'a ManichaosI But who can describe his 
confusion, when he recollected the absurdity 
into which this absence of mind had so ridicu- 
lously betrayed him ? Vitruvius also relates, 
that Archimedes having suddenly discovered the 
means of knowing how much gold was mingled 
with the silver of king Hierons crown, ran naked 
from the bath, and cried, ''"Ev^jca," / have found: 
sad, indeed, this profound philosopher was com- 
monly so intent upon his studies, that when the 
soldiers, who had taken the town by storm, 
were rifling his house, he never perceived what 
was doing about him. Minds so abstracted, 
possess so little knowledge of the common af- 
fairs and transactions of life, that Paglarensis 
conceived his farming bailiff had cozened him, 
when he heard him say that his sow had pro- 
duced eleven pigs, but his ass only one foal. 

h 2 
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Ignorant^ however^ as such characters must be 
in worldly affairs^ and awkward as they are in 
their manners^ they are in general sincere, 
harmless^ upright, honest, innocent, and plain 
dealing ; and as they neglect their fortunes, ruin 
their healths^ and endanger their lives, for the 
common benefit and advantage of mankind, 
ought to be highly respected, and carefully pro- 
vided for, by a generous public. With them, 

'* As in the gates and in the jaws of hell, 
Distresdng cares and sullen sorrows dwell. 
And pale diseases, and repining age, 
With Fear and Famine's unresistless rage.*' 

If, indeed, they had nothing to trouble them but 
the sorrowfiil reflection that their lives are likely 
to be thus rounded with misery, it would be 
sufficient to make them melancholy. But they 
cannot avoid the painful and alarming recollec- 
tion, that in this race for literary fame, " many 
are called, but few chosen ;" and that the high 
distinction which accompanies the character of 
a real scholar, depends more upon nature than 
art : all are not equally capable and docile ; ex 
omni ligno nonfit Mercurius, Kings may create 
majors, knights, barons, and other officers, but 
cannot make scholars, philosophers, artists, ora- 
tors, and poets. But, alas ! with all the genius 
and labour it requires to reach this desired goal, 
where, when it is attained, is the scholar to 
seek preferment? His fate in this respect is 
more miserable than all he has before endured. 
Perhaps, when his higher faculties decline. 
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" At last his stammering age, in suburb schools, 
Shall toil in teaching boys their grammar rules.*' 

For so many fine scholars are degradingly em- 
ployed. Perhaps he may be forced to read lec- 
tures, or accept a curacy with Faulkner's wages 
of ten pounds a year and a dinner on Sunday ; 
wearing out his time, like his master s ass, for 
nought but his provender 3 and subject to the 
humour of his patron or parishioners, who cry 
Hosanna one day, and Crucify him the next, 
when, serving-man like, he must seek out for 
another situation, with only his old torn tat- 
tered cassock to his back, as an ensign of his in- 
felicity. If, as it befel Euphormio, he become a 
trencher chaplain, in some great mans family, 
he may perchance, after an irksome service of 
many years, procure some small living, on con- 
dition of his marrying a poor relation, or a cast- 
oflF favourite, of his benefactor, to have and to 
hold to him, for better or worse, during the 
term of his natural life. But if, before this 
happy period arrives, he happens unintentionally 
to afifront his good patron, or lady-mistress, 

*' He's seiz'd immediately, by his commands. 
And dragg'd, like Cacus, with Herculean hands. 
From his offended sight." 

Socrates, sitting with Phsedrus under a plane- 
tree on the beautiftil' banks of the river Iseus, 
and observing a number of grasshoppers jump- 
ing and chirping round him, told his fair com- 
panion, that these poor but lively animals, were 
once scholars, and being obliged, in their origi- 
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nal state, to live without food, to sing in sum- 
mer, and to pine in winter, Jupiter transformed 
them, as most suitable to their circumstances, 
into grasshoppers j those animals being enabled 
by their nature to live without food, and to sup- 
port themselves by the dews from heaven.-— 
Alas! 

** Is this the fate of study ? to grow pale. 
And miss the pleasures of a glorious meal ? 
For this iu rags accoutred are they seen, 
And made the May-game of the public spleen ?*' 

To say the truth, it is but too often the fate of 
scholars to be servile and poor. Many of them 
are driven to hard shifts, and turn from grass- 
hoppers into humble bees, from humble bees 
into wasps, and from wasps into parasites, mak- 
ing the Muses their mules to satisfy their hunger- 
starved paunches, and get a meal's meat : their 
abilities and knowledge only serving them to 
curse their fooleries with better grace. They 
have store of gold, without knowing how to turn 
it to advantage 3 and, like the innocent Indians, 
are drained of their riches without receiving a 
suitable reward. " There came,** says Petro- 
nius, " by chance into my company, a fellow 
not very spruce in his appearance, and conceiv- 
ing, from that circiunstance alone, that he was 
a scholar, I asked him in what particular depart- 
ment of literature he had indulged his genius, 
to which he replied, " Poetry 3'* saying, on my 
inquiring why he was so ragged, that this kind 
of learning never made any man rich, for that 
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a poet was a character not likely to esteem*, or 
to be esteemed by, rich men. 

" To study's cljum if wealth her aid refuse. 
What hope, alas ! can cheer the friendless muse ? 
Scorn's fayoorite theme, insulted while oppressed. 
Her fate a proverb, and her sighs a jest : 
Hooted as mad by all the vulgar crew. 
Oft, through despidr, she proves the scoff too true ; 
Or sorrow leads her to some lonely cell. 
Where pining want and hopeless anguish dwell : 
There flow her tears, unpitied and unknown. 
While scarce an echo murmurs to her moan : 
More wretched still jterchance her offspring go. 
To the dire dungeon's scene of guilt and woe ; 
Where, long immers'd in melancholy gloom. 
They sink unpitied to the welc-ome tomb." 

But the scholars of modem times, perceiving 
how unpropitious the study of poetry, and other 
elegant and sublime sciences, generally prove to 
the acquisition of wealth, now sordidly apply 
their minds to the more gainful employments of 
law, physic, and divinity. The prospect of lucre 
is now the only stimulus to learnings and he 
is the deepest arithmetician, who can count the 
greatest number of fees 3 the truest geometri- 
cian^ who can measure out the largest fortune ; 
the most perfect astrologer, who can best turn 
the rise and fall of others' stars to his own ad- 
vantage ; the ablest optician, who can most re- 
flect upon himself the beneficial beams of great 
mens favours 3 the most ingenious mechanic, 
who can raise himself to the highest point of 
preferment j and the soundest theologian, who 
can preach himself into an excellent living 3 
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leaving the higher regions of the sciences almost 
unpeopled^ and only acquiring such a superficial 
knowledge of them as may be sufficient for light 
toying and table conversation 5 or enable them, 
by means of a voluble tongue, a strong voice, a 
pleasing tone, a steady countenance, and some 
trivial polythean gleanings from the rich har- 
vests of other men, to make a fair shew, and im- 
pose themselves on the world as truly learned 
and ripe good scholars. 

Bad nursing is a cause from which melancholy 
is not unfrequently derived. The stream always 
partakes of the nature of the fountain ; and a 
bad nurse may be the means of tainting the 
most healthy child with a disposition to this 
malady. The hair of a goat that is nourished by 
a ewe will be as soft as wool j but the wool of 
a sheep suckled by a she-goat will be as wirey as 
hair : and Giraldus Cambrensis gives an account 
of a sow that, having been accidentally nourished 
by a brach, miraculously hunted all manner of 
deer, as weU or rather better than an ordinary 
hound. Pbavorinus shews most clearly that the 
deformity, dishonesty, impudence, and cruelty of 
the niurse will to a certain degree be communi- 
cated to the child she fosters : for the milk con- 
tains the seeds not only of the diseases of the 
body, but of the dispositions of the mind. The 
mad and inhuman cruelties of Caligula are im- 
puted, by Dion, the historian, to the circum- 
stance of his nurse having anointed her bosom 
with blood while he sucked her milk 5 and cer- 
tain it is, that such a disposition could not have 
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be«i derived from either of his parents. Aulus 
Gelius^ Beda^ Franciscus Barbarus^ and Quivarra, 
produce many instances of the like kind : and 
Cato is said to have made the children of his 
servants take occasional nourishment from the 
bosom of his Tvife^ as a certain means of secur- 
ing to him their fidelity and affection. Marcus 
Aurelins was so strongly impressed with the 
truth of this theory, that he anxiously recom- 
mended every mother, of what condition in life 
soever she might be, to suckle her own children : 
and a queen of France was so precise upon this 
subject, that when, during her absence, a strange 
nurse only once suckled her child, she forced the 
infant to eject the milk. If, however, a mother 
be peevish, drunken, waspish, choleric, crazed, 
unsound, or otherwise unfit or unequal to per- 
form this affectionate and important office, a 
proper nurse> sound and healthy both in body 
and in mind, ought to be preferred $ for Nutrices 
interdum matribus sunt meliores. 

Bad education also may be a cause of melan- 
choly 'y for a child who escapes the dangers of 
the nursery may fall into those of the school. 
The formation of the human character almost 
entirely depends on education 5 but the extreme 
rigour of schoolmasters and tyrannizing pre^ 
ceptors, who are always threatening, chiding, 
brawling, whipping, or striking their pupils, de- 
stroys their intellectual vigour, subdues their 
animal spirits, dejects their hearts, and sows the 
seeds of this baneful disease. The human mind 
revolts and sickens at the idea of compulsion ; 
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loses its natural tone and vie^our by incessant 
constraint 5 and becomes, by repeating sufferings 
of this kind, downcast and melancholy. Those 
impatient, hair-brained, imperious pedagogues, 
aridi magistri, as Fabius calls them, Jjaces fla- 
gelliferi, are in this respect worse than hangmen 
and executioners. Beza complains of a rigorous 
schoolmaster at Paris, whose unceasing vocife- 
ration and cruel discipline so sickened his mind, 
and alienated his heart from all enjoyment, that, 
after passing many months in melancholy dis- 
tress, he resolved to put a period to his existence ; 
but that fortunately, as he was going to a con- 
venient place for the purpose of committing 
this rash act, he met his uncle, who listened to 
his complaint, and removing his apprehension of 
future severity, by taking him from the domi- 
nipn of this noisy flogger, and keeping him 
under his own root^ restored him in time- to his 
right mind. And Trincavellius had a patient 
only nineteen years of age, whose mind had sunk 
into extreme melancholy, ob nimium siudium, 
tarvitii «t prmccptoris minas, by reason of over 
study, and his tutor s threats. But it is said, 
that " He who spares the rod spoils his child ;*' 
and certainly excessive lenity and indulgence is 
of the two extremes more mischievous than 
harshness and severity. The affection of a too 
tender fatber and fond mother, like j®sop*s ape, 
frequently proves the ruin of their offspring, 
pampering up their bodies to the utter undoings 
of their minds. " They love them so foolishly," 
says Cardan, " that they rather seem to hate 
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them, bringing them up not to virtue, but to 
vice 5 not to learning, but to riot ; not to sober 
life and conversation, but to all sorts of pleasure 
and licentious behaviour." There is, upon this 
important subject, a happy mean which should 
be attentively observed both by parents and pre* 
ceptors. The nurture and education of children 
is a matter of the greatest difficulty and impor- 
tance in human science 5 and the success de- 
pends greatly on the choice of proper precep- 
tors. Plutarch, in his treatise on Education, 
gives a special charge to all parents, not to 
commit their children to such as are indiscreet, 
passionate, light and giddy-headed ; for the au- 
thority\of those who teach is very often a detri- 
ment to those who desire to learn. A tutor, 
says Montaigne, should not be continually thun- 
dering instruction into the ears of his pupil, as if 
he wfere pouring it through a funnel, but, after 
having put the lad, like a young horse, on a 
trot, before him, to observe his paces, and see 
what he is able to perform, should, according to 
the extent of his capacity, induce him to taste, 
to distinguish, and to find out things for himself; 
sometimes opening the way, at other times leav- 
ing it for him to open ; and by abating or in- 
creasing his own pace, accommodate his pre- 
cepts to the capacity of his pupil. 

Terror, or that species of alarm and apprehen- 
sion, which is impressed strongly and forcibly 
upon the mind by horrible objects or dreadful 
sounds, produces a fiercer and more grievous 
kind of melancholy than can be communicated 

M 
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by any other modification of Fear. P^ix Platef 
and Hercules de Saxonia^ speaking from their 
own observations, say, that this horrible dis- 
ease (for so they term it) arising ab agitations 
spirituum, from the agitation, motion, contrac- 
tion, and dilatation of the spirits, and hot from 
any distemperature of humours, imprints itself 
so strongly on the brain, that if the whole mass 
of the blood were extracted from the body, the 
patient could not be effectually relieved*. 

For when the mind with violent terror shakes. 
Of that disturbance too the soul partakes ; 
Cold sweats bedew the limbs^ the face looks pale. 
The tongue begins to falter, speech to fail. 
The ears are fill'd with noise, the eyes grow dim. 
And deadly shakings seize on every limb. 

The alarm and terror created by the dreadful 
massacre at Lyons, in the year 1572, during the 
reign of Charles the Ninth, was so great, that 
many of the inhabitants, merely from the effect 
of the fright, run mad, and others died quite mc- 
lancholyt. A number of young children, at 

* Terror et metus maxime ex improviso accedentes ita 
animum commovent, ut spiritus nunquam recuperent, 
gravioremque melancholiam terror facit, quam quae ab in- 
terna causa fit. Impressio tarn fortis in floiritibns hnmo- 
ribusque cerebri, ut extracta tota sanguinea massa, asgre 
exprimatur, et hssc horrenda species meUmcholue fre- 
quenter oblata mihi, omnes exercens, viros, juvenes, 
senes. Plater lib. iii. Non ab intemperie, sed agitalione, 
dilatatione, contractione, motu spirituum. Her. de 
Sax. cap. 7. 

f Quarta pars comment, de statu religionis in Gallia sul 
Carolo, 1572. 
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Basils went, in the spring of the year, to gather 
flowers in a meadow, on one side of which, at 
some distance from the end of the town, a male- 
&cior had been recently hung in chains 3 and 
while they were all gazing at it very stedfastly^ 
some one threw a stone at the gibbet, which hit- 
ting the body, and making it stir, alarmed them 
to such a degree that they all ran terrified away 3 
but one, whose pace was slower than the rest, 
looking unfortunately behind her, and conceiv- 
ing from the motion of the carcase that it was 
flying after her, was so shocked by the idea, that 
she uttered the most dreadful screams, became 
frightfully convulsed, lost her appetite, was 
unable to take any rest, and in a short time died 
of melancholy*. At Bologne, in Italy, in the 
year 1504, a violent earthquake happened in the 
dead of the night, which shaking the whole city 
to its foundations, so terrified the inhabitants, 
that many of them continued in a state of the 
most woeful dejection during the remainder of 
their lives 5 particularly one Fulco Argelanust, 
a man of strong nerves and great courage, who 
was so grievously aflected, that after continuing 
for many years deeply melancholy, he at last run 
mad, and kUled himself. Arthemedorus, the 
grammarian, lost his wits by the unexpected 
sight of a crocodile -, as did Orestes at the sight 
of the furies 5 and Themison, the physician, fell 

• A case related by Felix Plater. 

•f* Related by Beroaldus, the man's master. 
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into an hydrophobia on seeing a patient in the 
tortures of that disease^. 

ScofSy Calumnies and Jests, are frequently the 
causes of melancholy. It is said that " a blow 
with a word strikes deeper than a blow with a 
sword;** and certainly there are many men whose 
feelings are more galled by a calumny^ a bitter 
jest^ a libel, a pasquil, a squib, a satire, or an 
epigram, than by any misfortune whatsoever. 
Aretine, whose severity procured him the appel- 
lation of the scourge of kings, was pensioned both 
by Charles the Fifth and Francis the First, to 
procure his favour; but these benevolences, 

* The following story of the effects of terror is related 
upon the authority of a French author, by Mr. Andrews, 
in his volume of anecdotes. While Charles Gustavus, the 
successor of Christina, queen of Sweden, was beueging 
Prague, a boor of most extraordinary visage deured admit- 
tance into the royal tent, and offered, by way of amnidng 
the king, to devour a whole hog of one hundred weight in 
his presence. The celebrated old General Konigsmarc 
was at this time standing by the king's side, and, though 
a soldier of great courage, being tainted in some degree 
with superstition, hinted to his royal master, that the pea- 
sant ought to be burnt for a sorcerer. ^' Sir," said the 
fellow, highly irritated by the observation, ** if your 
majesty will but make that old gentleman take off Ins 
sword and his spurs, I will eat him immediately, before 
I begin the hog." The general, brave as he was, was so 
terrified at this tremendous threat, which was acoHii- 
panied by the ^lost hideous and pretematiual expansion 
of the frightful peasant's jaws, that he immediately turned 
round, ran out of the tent, and never stopped until be had 
secured himself in his quarters, where he continued a long 
time melancholy and desponding, before he could rdieve 
himself from the effect of his panic. 
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instead of silencing his satires, only rendered 
them more cutting a(id severe, and raised his 
arrogance to so hi^ a pitch, that he published a 
medal with the inscription of " // divino Aretino* 
on one side, and on the other his own effigy 
seated on a throne, receiving the homage of 
submissive princes : but his epitaph perhaps will 
best describe his profligate character : 

l^e, that destroys the proudest men. 
Has plac'd within this earthy bed 
The scoffing Aretine, whose pen 
Defam'd the living and the dead. 

His bitter tannts, his jests severe. 
Virtue and innocence annoy'd ; 
E'en Glory's palm, and Pity's tear. 
His black and rancorous tongue destroy'd. 

The King of kings, who sits on high, 
And rules at will this nether sphere, 
Escap'd not his foul blasphemy : 
For oft he cried, " No God is there." 

Ancient Rome was not without a Lucian and 
a Petronius j nor will modern £urope ever want 
a Rabelais, a Euphormio, or a Boccalini, the ape, 
as this latter was called, of the splenetic and 
worthless Aretine, Adrian the Sixth, among 
many other illustrious characters, was so vexed 
and mortified by the various satires which were 
occasionally inscribed on the celebrated statue of 
Pasquin, near the Ursino palace at Rome, that 
he ordered this vehicle of epigrammatic wit to be 
thrown from its pedestal, and burned, and its 
ashes cast into the Tiber ; but this renowned 
piece of statuary was happily saved from destruc- 

M ^ 
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tion by the sagacity of Lodovicus Suesanus^ the 
facete companion of the offended pope. '* The 
ashes of Pasquin/' observed Suesanus^ '^ will not 
only be turned into frogs by the mud of Tiber, 
and croak more virulently than before ; , but the 
poets being genus irritMle, a race of animals 
naturally prone to raiUery and slander, will 
yearly assemble, and celebrate the obsequies of 
their beloved patron, by mangling the character 
of him who caused his destruction :" and his 
holiness, upon this hint, though he could not 
quiet his feelings, suppressed his passion, and 
countermanded his orders. In the true spirit 
of this idea, Plato and Socrates advised all their 
friends, who valued their characters, to stand in 
awe of poets, as a set of terrible fellows, who 
could praise and censure a^ they thought fit*. 
Hinc quam sit calamus savior ense paiet. The 
complaint of David, that his soul was full of the 
mockery of the wealthy, and the spitefiilness of 
the proud t^ discovers the anguish which 

these men, replete with mocks. 

Full of comparisons and wounding flouts, 

are capable of inflicting. They possess, indeed, 
in general, so petulant a spleen, that they cannot 
speak but they must bite, and had rather sacrifice 
their best friend than lose a bitter jest. 

If they may have their jest, they nerer care 
. At whose expense ; nor friend nor patron spare : 

• Qui existimationem curant, poetas vereantur, quia 
magnum vim habent ad laudandum et vitapenmdum. 
Plato de legibus, lib, 13. 

t Psalm cxjuii. 
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Add if they once th' ill-iUKtnr'd paper iUiny 
Rejoice to hear the crowd repeat the strain. 

Tbey take, in shorty to use the language of Shak- 
speare^ " as large a charter as the winds to blow 
on whom they please j*' and friends^ neuters, 
enemies, without distinction, are the objects of 
their cruel sport, and lie within the mercy of 
their wit. They 

'< Bruise them with scorn, confound them with a flout. 
Cut them to pieces with -their keen conceits.'* 

They must sacrifice, at least once a day, to the 
god of laughter, or they grow melancholy them- 
selves ; but in performing their rites, they care 
not who they grind, or how they misuse others, 
so as they exhilarate their own minds *. Their 
wit and genius, indeed, extend no further than 
to sport with more honourable feelings, to emit 
a frothy kind of humour, to break a puny pun 
or a licentious jest 5 for in every other kind of 
conversation they ar*- dry, barren^ straminious, 
dull^ and heavy ; and, indeed, 

— <* The influence 

Of a gibing spirit is begot of that loose grace 
Which shallow laughing hearers give to fools ; 
A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it." 

Ijeo the Tenth was a character of this imami- 

• « There cannot," says Lord Shaftesbury, in his essay 
on the freedom of wit and humour, '* be a more prepos- 
terous sight than an executioner and a merry -andrew acting 
their parts on the same stage." 
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able cast> and his highest delight in making ex 
stolidis 8tuUisHmos, ei maximc ridiculos, ex uul- 
tis insanos; soft fellows^ stark noddies. A vain 
and indifferent fiddler of Parma, named Taras- 
comus, was so cajoled by him and his coadjutor 
Bibiena, that he fancied himself the finest musi- 
cian of Italy ; and, by their tricks, was induced 
to set foolish songs to ridiculous music, to adopt 
and publish absurd precepts on the art of singing, 
to tie his elbow to a post, that he might improve 
the sweep and motion of his bow-arm ; and at 
length they caused him to pull down the beauti- 
ful and highly polished wainscot which adorned 
his rooms, under an idea that his fine voice 
might be more happily reverberated from the 
thick and plastered walls. In like manner they 
possessed one Baraballius, of Cajeta, with an 
idea that he was a greater poet than Petrarch -, 
and induced him not only to offer himself as a 
candidate for the laureatship, but to give an in- 
vitation to a large company to attend his instal- 
ment^ where, when some of his real friends 
endeavoured to convince him of his folly, the 
poor fellow's brain was so strongly possessed, 
that he accused them in great anger, of envying 
his honour and prosperity. Jovius, who has 
written the history of these transactions, ex- 
presses a wonder that a venerable, grave man, 
of sixty years of age, should have been so im- 
posed upon ; but who is able to resist a combi- 
nation of eccentric talents, exerted under the 
specious garb of friendship and admiration? 
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The perpetrators of such ridiculous mischief 
mighty by the same means, be exposed to the 
same ridicule and absurdity. 

Those who study this species of wit and hur 
mour, may perhaps excuse the practice, by con- 
tending, that it can do no harm where the party 
is weak enough not to discover the deceit ; and 
that may in some degree be true ; for what the 
mind does not see, the heart cannot feel ; but 
if the sufferer should discover it, no quiet can 
be administered to his tortured soul ; and ought 
injury to be committed merely on the possibi- 
lity that it may escape detection? or a man 
rendered ridiculous in the eyes of others, be- 
cause he has not sense to discover it himself? 
Leviter volant graviur vulneraru. Personal jests 
may fly lightly, but the wounds they make are 
sore and deep, especially if they proceed from 
the tongue or the lips of a presumed friend. 
The shooting of bitter words, as David well ex- 
pressed it, pierces like arrows, and cuts like a 
two-edged sword, leaving behind it an incura- 
ble wound '^. Many men indeed, especially 
those who are choleric, suspicious, and impa- 
tient of injuries, are so moped and dejected by 
this kind of treatment, and meditate so conti- 
nually on it, that they sink, with aggravated 
pain, into the deepest melancholy. The authors 
of such serious mischief, perhaps, only mean, 
in the hour of mirth and merriment, to exercise 
what they call harmless pleasantry, and fret the 

* Fsalm hdv* and Jeremiab, xvlii. 
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feelings of their companion^ holding it optimum 
aliendfrui insanid, an excellent thing to enjoy 
another man's distress : but volat irrevocabik 
verbum, the offensive word cannot be recalled 3 
and it is not only cruel^ but impious^ to bait a 
friend with foul derision j for it is declared by 
the Psalmist^ that " he who puts a reproach upon 
his neighbour^ shall not abide in the tabernacle 
of the Lord, nor dwell upon his holy hill*." 
Wit and raillery are weapons which require 
great skill and dexterity to wield without doing 
even unintentional mischief. Ladislaus II. king 
of Poland, being benighted in hunting, and forced 
to take up his abode in a poor cottage on the 
borders of a forest, on feeling the hardness of 
his bed, observed jeeringly to his companion, 
the £arl of Shrine, that his lordship's wife was 
much better accommodated by the abbot. The 
Earl, stung by the insinuation, replied, Ei tua 
cum Dabesso, " And yours with Dabessus/' a 
young courtier for whom the queen was sup- 
posed to entertain an affection. But this reply 
rooted itself so deeply in the mind of the king, 
that he never recovered his usual spirits, but 
became quite melancholy 5 and, when the cause 
of his dejection reached the queen's ears, the 
earl, for this rash repartee, was put to death t* 
Tiberius, who withheld the legacy which his 
predecessor Augustus bequeathed to the Roman 

• Psalm XV. 

f Related by Martin Cromenis, in the sixth book of 
his History of Poland. 
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people, on observing a man whispering in the 
ear of a corpse, and inquiring of him the reason 
of it, was informed, that he was only desiring 
the departed soul to acquaint Augustus that the 
Roman people were yet unpaid : but the feel- 
ings of the emperor were so grievously hurt by 
this bitter sarcasm, that he ordered the offender, 
with mimanly severity, to be immediately slain ; 
telling him, as he expired, that he might now 
carry the information to Augustus himself. — 
Those who are disposed to be facetious and 
jocular, should -keep within the limits of be- 
co Doling mirth, and be careful not to indulge 
this gay and frolicsome delight at the expense 
of another's happiness, but should particularly 
restrain it in the presence of those who are any 
way inclined to this serious malady 5 for " a 
heavy heart bears not a nimble tongue." Hila- 
res oderunt hilarum, tristetnque jocosi ; There is 
no joking with a discontented mind. The ad- 
vice of Castilio, Pontanus, and Galateus, which 
will be willingly followed by every good man, is 

'' Play with me, bat hurt me not; 
Jost with me, but shame me not." 

Courteousness, gentleness, urbanity, polite- 
ness, or whatever it is that the word comitas 
expresses, is a virtue which lies between the two 
extremes of rusticity and scurrility, as affability 
lies between flattery and contention 3 and wit 
and humour should not only be kept within 
these b6undaries, but should be accompanied 
with that d&XaBua, OX innocency, which hurts no 
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man^ and abhors all offer of injury*. No man 
is permitted to act 



^' Like the bold ribald, whose licentious jest 
PoUates his banqaet, and insults his guest. 



» 



A faulty a vice, a crime, t)r even an imperfection, 
cannot^ either by the laws of good manners or 
hmnaiiity, be made the subject of jest, or even 
noticed in the presence of the offender. To up- 
braid and hit a man in the teeth with misfortunes, 
of whatever kind they may be, is ungenerous, 
indecent^ unbecoming, cruel, and unpardonable. 
A man of thorough good breeding, whatever 
else he may be, will never do a rude or brutal 
action. But these observations do not apply to 
those whose professed object is to lash the vices 
of a corrupt and degenerate age ; but to those 
private characters who are disposed to rail, scoff, 
jest with, and pester others by name, if absent, 
or personally, if present. All wit and humour, 
however excellent it may be in itself, whicb in 
the smallest degree wounds the feelings of ano- 
ther, is coarse unfeeling horse-play j and no 
person who possesses either piety, grace, or good 
manners, will use such jests as are mordentct et 
aculeati, bitter, biting, poisoned, injurious, or 
which in any way leave a sting behind them. 

Set not thy foot to make the blind to faU, 
Nor wilfully offend thy weaker brother ; 

Nor wound the dead widi thy tongues bitter gall ; 
Neither rejoice thou in the fall of other. 

* '^ Quae nemini nocet, omnem injurias oblationem ab* 
honiens." 
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Loss of Liberty y whether by servitude or im- 
prisonment> is the source of such severe afflic- 
tioD> that few can endure it patiently^ although 
they be accommodated with every thing that 
comfort can require^ or even luxury can bestow j 
sumptuous houses^ airy walks> extensive gardens^ 
delicious bowers, and good fare 3 for the very 
idea of living alUnd quadra, at another man's 
table and command, tortures in the extreme 
every spirited and liberal mind. Custom, in^ 
deed, will sometimes change the very nature of 
the species ; but even the females of Italy and 
Turkey, who are mewed and locked up from 
the joys of life and liberty, by the keys of jea- 
lousy and despotism, cannot, amidst all the 
splendours of the seraglio, or the indulgences 
of their duennas, be perfectly happy. The idea 
of restraint is vexatious and tormenting to the 
human mind 3 and a life confined to any precise 
and particular boundary, still passing round and 
round in the same circle, like a dog in a wheel, 
or a horse in a mill, without novelty or change, 
is so odiously adverse to all the feelings of na- 
ture, that it can only be endured in a fiielancholy 
sufferance. If then a life confined to one spot, 
however enlarged and accommodating it may 
be, is so intolerable, to live in strict confine- 
ment, or abject slavery, must, as Hermolaus told 
Alexander, ly worse than death 5 as indeed the 
tonnes of tnose thirty thousand Indian slaves 
who are yearly condemned to work, like mould- 
warps, under ground, in the gold and silver 
mines of Po.tosi, in Peru, and of those innume- 
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rable wretches who are condemned to the gal- 
lies^ or the inquisition in Spain^ would loudly 
proclaim, were they permitted to speak> or their 
voices could be heard, 

* One plung*d in mines, forgets a sun was made ; 
Whilst others, deathless as their haughty lord. 
Are hammer'd to the galling oar for life. 
And plow the winter's wa^e, and reap despidr. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, being closely con- 
fined by his youngest brother Henry I. pined 
away in unextinguishable grief and gloomy me- 
lancholy. The royal captive, Jugurtha, whose 
courage in the field was imequaUed, had not for- 
titude sufiicient to endure the slavish triumph 
in which he was drawn through the capitol, at 
the wheels of the chariot of his insulting con- 
queror Marius, but died in melancholy and des- 
pair at the end of the sixth day of his captivity. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, in the reign of King 
Stephen, was so tainted by the idea of imprison- 
ment, and the calamities which attend it, that 
he refused all nourishment, and lingered a long 
time between the fear of death and the torments 
of life, unwilling to live, but unable to die* A 
Lacedemonian boy, who was taken prisoner by 
Antigonus, was sold as a slave ; but on being 
ordered by his imperious purchaser to some 
painiul duty, replied, " Shall a Lacedemonian 
be a slave where liberty is within hid reach?" 
and immediately threw himself from the point 
of an adjacent rock, and plunged into the sea. 
Pofoeffy is universally abhorred, as the miost 
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dreadful eaemy of human happiness. Every 
other species of misery may be easily forgot^ b^ 
cause it is not always forced upon our regard 3 
but in all the intercourses of worldly society, 
indigence is accounted odious, yile, and base 5 
exposed to calamity, neglect, insult; reduced 
not unfrequently even to hunger and nakedness; 
and always accompanied by the deepest gloom 
and melancholy. The mind and body su£fer 
together j its miseries bring no alleviations ; for 
it is a state in which every virtue is obscured, 
and in which no conduct, however excellent, 
can avoid reproach. 

From no affliction are the poor exempt ; 
They think each eye surveys them with contempt. 
Unmanly poverty subdues the heart. 
Cankers each wound, and sharpens every dart. 

From the fangs of this dread^l fiend all men 
fly with terror and afiright ; leaving no haven, 
coast, or creek unsearched 5 diving to the bot- 
tom of the sea, penetrating into the bowels of 
the earth, passing through the zones, enduring 
the extremes of heat and cold, turning parasites 
and slaves, forsaking God, and even despising 
his holy religion, to release themselves from 
this grievous calamity. 

Poison'd by thee, whose venom can destroy 
Each generous thought, they know no future joy. 
But heaping wealth — for this they will forego 
Peace, honour, safety, every good below. 

All happiness, in short, seems to ebb and^ flow 
in proportion as men are more or less removed. 
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by accumulated riches, from the terrors of po- 
verty, and its attendant disgrace: for in the 
world's esteem, wealth ennobles every charac- 
ter, by whatever means it may be acquired; 
and the most unprincipled villian, if he be rich 
and bountiful, will be honoured, admired, adored, 
reverenced, highly magnified, and gather many 
friends. 

" For virtue, glory, beauty, all divine 
And human poirers, immortal Gold / are thine ^ 
And he who piles the shining heap, shall rise 
Brave, noble, honourable, just, and wise." 

The rich Florentine, John de Medicis, was so 
sensible of the power of riches, that, when on 
his dying bed, calling before him his sons, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo, to give them his blessing, 
he exclaimed, " My mind is at rest at this aw- 
ful moment, when. I reflect that I shall leave 
you, my children, in the possession of good 
health and abundant riches." This power, in- 
deed, is not only the effect of real wealth libe- 
rally bestowed, but is frequently acquired by 
those who have the art of displaying its ensigns, 
and putting on its semblance. Coin, well coun- 
terfeited, passes along, while current before it 
is detected 3 and outward splendour, well ma- 
naged, may, for some time, procure to some 
Fastidious Brisk, or Sir Petronel Flash, aU the 
subserviency and attention that is bestowed on 
real riches. But, on the contrary, a man evi- 
dently poor in purse, is always concluded to be 
poor in spirit ; and although he be honesty wise. 
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learned, well deserving^ noble by birth, and of 
exceeding good piffts, he is contemned, neglect- 
ed^ forsaken, considered a low slave, a vile 
drudge, an odious fellow, a common eye-sore, 
scarcely fit to be made a foot-stool ; and, like 
the peofde of Africa, who, as Leo Afer observes, 
are base by nature, no more to be esteemed 
than a dog. A poor man can have no learning, 
no knowledge, no civility, scarcely common 
sense $ and if he speaks, '' What a babbler he 
is !" Dante, whose works have rendered his 
fame immortal, was once ignominiously excluded 
from company on account of his poverty: Tere- 
tins was placed ai the lower end of Cecilius* 
table, merely because he was poorly dressed; 
and Terence, the celebrated Roman poet, was, 
in his adversity, left and abandoned by his 
former illustrious friends and admirers, Scipio, 
Laelius, and Fucius, and suffered to die in me- 
lancholy distress on a foreign shore. Rats, 
indeed, instinctively quit the noblest mansion 
when it is about to fall. But the most grievous 
consequence of poverty is, that it exposes the 
unhappy sufferer to the keenest shafts of ridicule 
from a contemptuous and unfeeling world -, and 
a poor man is frequently forced to endure the 
jests, taunts, flouts, and blows of his superiors, 
to get a meal's meat ^ or to submit to their ever 
varying humours, to avoid those dreadful alter- 
natives, thieving or starving. Human fortitude 
is unable to sustain such severe conflicts; and 
the children of poverty are invariably the chil- 

N 2 
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dren of discontent, and the Victims of melan- 
choly. Forestus, in his medicinal observations, 
relates a memorable example of two brothers 
of Louvain, who being by accident left destitute 
of the means of support, became melancholy, 
and, in the anguish of their discontent, by mu- 
tual stabs, died in each other s arms. 

" What caanot Want ? the best she will expose. 
And sink e*en Virtue in her train of woes : 
She fills with navies, hosts, and loud alarms. 
The sea, the land, and shakes the world inth arms !" 

The very apprehension of poverty, indeed, is 
frequently so alarming as to produce the same 
effect ; for Apicius, the celebrated Roman epi- 
cure, finding, on examining his affairs, that he 
had only 100,000 crowns left, destroyed his life 
by poison for fear of being famished : and the 
once rich and powerful Bishop of Salisbury, on 
being despoiled of his property by King Stephen, 
and reduced to a state of indigence, ran inunedi- 
ately mad with grief and vexation. Ausonius 
relates, in a neat epigram, a story of a melancholy 
man, who, on going into a wood, with intention 
to hang himself, in order to get rid of the 
miseries of poverty, fortunately found a large 
bag of money concealed at the foot of the tree, 
which had such an effect upon his spirits^ that he 
flung away the rope, and went dancing merrily 
home, with the treasure under his arm, qaite 
cured of his melancholy : but the man who had 
wished to secrete it, on coming to the spot, and 
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finding it gone, fell into sncb a sudden despon- 
dency, that he hanged himself with the very rope 
which the fortunate finder of his treasure had 
flung away. 

Want, and incurable Disease, fell pair ! 
On the hopeless mind remorseless seize 
At once ; and seek a refuge in the grare." 

The death qf a Friend unavoidably causes the 
deepest afiliction 3 for true friendship is our last 
and only comfort under every misfortune, and 
the greatest solace amidst the miseries of life. 
The temporary absence of those whom we love 
and esteem, casts a sorrowful gloom over the 
mind, and gives a painful uneasiness to the heart. 
Montanus mentions an instance of alively country 
girl, whose sensibility was so aflFected on leaving 
her native place, and quiting the loved compa- 
nions of her youth, that her spirits subsided, and 
sunk her into an irrecoverable melancholy for the 
remainder of her days. The absence of that best 
of friends, a real husband, must be severely 
afflicting to every fond and feithftd wife -, and 
during this distressing interval 

Her tearful eyes are strangers to repose ; 
In bitter grief she sighs and vents her woes ; 
Lies on his couch, bedews it with her tears ; 
In fancy sees her absent lord, and hears 
His charming voice still sounding in her ears. 

If a short and temporary absence of friends can 
work such violent effects, death, which causes 
an eternal separation, must inflict the bitterest 
of pangs : Then 
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The soul loafchs the day, and glckens at the sky, 
AAd longs in bitterness of soul to die. 

Stro99 Filius^ the elegant Italian po^> in his 
Epicedium^ bewails the death of his fond &ther 
with an excess of sorrow 5 and Quintilian^ in 
lamenting the loss of his wife and childreD^ 
shews how superior the genuine feelings of the 
heart are to all the rules of rhetoric in the elo- 
^n^nce of distress. " What aflFectionate father 
cotild 6ver pardon my insensibility should I be 
capable to pursue my studies ? 'What parent will 
not detest me, should I now find any other em- 
ployment for my tongue, than to accuse the gods 
of sufifering me to live, after depriving me of all 
that was near and dear to my soul ? Can I 
think that providence watches over mortals? 
Witness, my misery, it does not : and yet in what 
am I to blame, but that I yet live?** Even 
Alexander^ whose trade was death, on losing his 
beloved Hephestion, lay tossing in the bitterness 
of his grief for three days on the cold earth, 
refusing all sustenance or sleep, and calling on 
the fates to destroy him, that his soul might be 
united in death, as it had been through life, with 
that of his departed friend .- and with similar ex- 
cess did Adrian, the emperor, lament the death 
of his friend Antinous -, and Austin, his mother 
Monica : to which might be added many other 
instances of a like kind^ from the works of the 
later physicians^ " Fr6m the day," says Mon- 
taigne, ^' that I had the misfortune to lose my 
friend, I pined and languished 5 the pleasures of 
the world, instead of comforting me, doubled 
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my affliction. I was so accustomed to be his 
second part at all times and places, that I felt 
my better half was taken away. There was no 
action or imagination in which I did not miss 
him ; for as he surpassed me in virtue, and every 
other accomplishment, so also did he in the du- 
ties of friendship." 

Now he, alas ! is snatch'd away, 
Wherefore, ah ! wherefore should I stay ? 
My bliss is fled ; no longer whole. 
And but possessing half my soul. 
Cheerful to Pluto's dark abode, 
yTith him I'll tread the dreary road ; 
Nor fell Chimera's breath of fire. 
Nor hundred handed Gyas dire. 
Shall ever tear my friend from me. 
So Justice and the Fates decree. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF: MELANCHOLY. 

The consequences which the disease of me- 
lancholy produces, are the symptoms and prog- 
nostics, or, in other terms, the e£fects which 
follow from the causes already described. Parr- 
hasius, the celebrated Grecian painter, purchased, 
among those Olynthian captives wl^ich Philip 
of Macedon brought home to sell, a strong, ath- 
letic, but extreme old man, and put him to the 
most violent agonies that the severest tortures 
could inflict, in order, by the writhings and con- 
tortions of his body, the better to express the 
pains and passions of the Prometheus which he 
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was then about to paint : but the effects and con- 
sequences of a melancholy habit are so stron^y 
delineated upon both the body and the mind, 
that no such ingenious^ but inhuman, cruelty is 
necessary to describe the symptoms of this tor- 
turing disease. The herb tortocoUa is said to 
produce the different effects of laughing, cryiifg, 
sleeping, dancing, singing, howling, and drink- 
ing, on different constitutions 5 and in like man- 
ner the various causes which produce melan- 
choly, work in different habits innumerable and 
opposite symptoms 3 but various and complicated 
as they are, they may be aptly described in such 
as affect the Body, and such as affect the Mind. 
The consequences of this disease, upon tlie 
body, are leanness, a withered skin, hollow eyes, 
a wrinkled forehead, a dejected visage, harsh 
features, cholicy complaints, eructations, singing 
in the ears, twinkling of the eyes, vertigo in the 
head, a palpitation of the heart, a faultering 
speech, laughing, grinning, fleering, murmur- 
ing, blushing, trembling, soliloquy, sobbing, 
swooning, a depraved and indifferent appetite, 
bad digestion, a slow and timid pulse, except it 
be of the carotides, which is very strong j vary- 
ing, as Struthius clearly proves, according to the 
strength and violence of the diseaise ; but the 
principal consequences is an eternal restlessness, 
watching, and indisposition to sleep. Trinca- 
velius mentions an instance of a melancholy 
man, who never closed his eyes for fifty days : 
the mother of Hercules de Saxonia, who labour- 
ed for many years under this disease, declared 
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most solemnly, that, during the period of seven 
months, she was a total stranger to the blessings 
if repose : and Skenkius produces instances of 
patients who have never slept for two years j 
md yet received no visible injury from so long 
a privation of rest. 

Hr'd nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles : the wretched he forsakes : 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear. 

The consequences of this disease on the mind, 
are fear, sorrow, suspicion, jealousy, inconstancy, 
petulancy, bashfulness, a love of solitude, and a 
liatred of life. 

Pear is almost the firsts and certainly the 
most general, consequence of a melancholy dis- 
position* but the apprehensions it excites are 
ilways without any real cause, or apparent foun- 
iation. Ldke an unstaunched hound, the mind 
runs awi^y with a wrong scent, without perceiv- 
ing itself to be at &ult ; as in those cases where 
^he patients conceive the canopy of heaven is 
falling upon their heads 5 that their bodies are 
frames of glass about to receive a fracture ) that 
'he earth is about to sink under their feet ^ that 
'hey are kings, cardinals, persons appointed to 
iave the lyorld, and many other of the like na- 
^e, more or less extravagant, in proportion to 
he strength and description of the disease. 

Sorrow, a causeless sorrow, is another in- 
eparable companion of melancholy. The un- 
lappy sufferers, pensive, weeping, and dejected. 
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look as if they had newly come from the Tropho- 
nian cave 5 or as if the vulture which is said to 
have preyedHlncessantly on the vitals of Titius, 
was continually gnawing at their, hearts. Terri- 
ble dreams disturb their short repose ^ and no 
sooner are their eyes open, than the heaviest 
sighs escape from their lips. Smiles^ indeed, and 
fits of laughter, will sometimes intervene ; but 
they only sink from their short-lived mirth into 
deeper sadness and despondency. 

Suspicion and Jealousy are among the niental 
aberrations of this disease. A melancholy per- 
son always conceives himself neglected, and 
applies every whisper or jest which he happens 
to hear to his own disadvantage ^ misconstrues 
every word that is uttered ; puts the worst in- 
terpretation on all that is said ; and conceives all 
around him are forming plans to circumvent 
and cover him with disgrace. Montanus men- 
tions the case of a melancholy Jew, who 
was so waspish and suspicious, that no man, 
however cautious, could continue inoffensively 
in his company: and these unhappy conceits 
generally strike deep root into their disordered 
minds. 

Inconstancy is another characteristic eonse- 
-quence of this disease : alternately easy and 
restless, resolute and wavering, obstinate and 
jrielding, prodigal and covetous, constant and 
fickle, pleased and displeased, animated and de- 
jected. 

** From their coane mixture of terrestial parts. 
Desire and fear by turns posMess their hearts. 
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And grief and joy ; nor can the iqconstant mind. 
In the dark dungeon of Disease confin'd, 
Assert its native skies." 

A passionaU disposition is also a frequent con- 
sequence of melancholy, Stuicquid volunt valde 
volunt ; whatever, melancholy persons desire, they 
expect immediately to obtain ; and the least de- 
lay or disappointment renders them austere, 
surly, dull, and mad. To this observation, how^ 
ever, there are many exceptions ; for melancholy 
frequently engenders the finest conceits, gives a 
deep reach and excellent apprehension to the 
mind, and renders it judicious, wise, and witty 3 
but the thoughts it engenders are, in general, 
antic and phantastical, Velut agri somnia, vance 
finguntur species, like a sick man's dreams. 

Baghfulness is another consequence of a me- 
lancholy disposition, which is the reason why 
persons thus afflicted seldom visit any except 
their < very intimate and familiar friends ; and 
even.then they frequently sit wholly silent, or 
enter into conversation with seeming pain and 
reluctance. Frambesarius, a French physician, 
had two such patients, omnino tacitumos, whom 
no provocation could prevail upon to speak : 
and Rodericus i Fonseca gives an instance of a 
melancholy young man, of only seven and 
twenty years of age, who was so extremely 
bash^ol that he could neither eat nor sleep if 
any person was present. The mind in these 
cases seems conscious of its debUity, and ashamed 
to expase its defective powers. 

Lat>e .of Solkudt . is the first symptom und 
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highest enjoyment of a melancholy mind. The 
fears and sorrows which fill the melancholy bo- 
soms of these poor sufferers drive them from all 
the lively enjoymenta of social life. The strong 
sense they eniertaki of the inadequacy of their 
powers to endure the conqiaay^ or support the 
conversation^ of other mcn^ whhout becoming 
objects of laughter and derkioo, subdues iM the 
energies of their souls» 

While by ^kSa dire ^eease their seals ere teea'd, 
Tlieir heweaiy^ «fvn$fi lie exlincl and toeC : 
Nor steal one glance, Ve£(n» th^r bodies die. 
From this dark dnngepn to their natlre sky.. 

Like Bellerophon^ they wsH»der Ihi^eogli tibe 
deepest glooms and moai; sequesl^effed vaka^sad, 
solitary, and dejected $. avoiding: the sight of their 
fellow creatures, and arerse even fr^ma^ thm liest 
and most £iEunilJar fri^nda. The fii^ ^mpkam^ 
by which the citizens of Abdem diseoivered the 
melancholy of DemoGriliKi, were, his fiwraakiag 
the city^ wandering, in the day, on tbe. gieen 
liankLs of the neighbounng bvook^ and skepiiig 
at nights in dark groves, or hollow trees; Tfce 
jggyptians in their hieroglypfaifts^ espveta a 
mdiancholy man by a hure silting in. her- finrm, 
as being the^ mflist tionid aodtsolstary o£ aAaii»> 

A Tedium VUw, or wearinQsa e£ Uft^ aucceediw 
licapable of relishing any of thej pjeaaiims or 
ainuaements of the worlds uneasy and restless in 
^efy^•ituation, displease with^every .occurrence, 
aiMi anxious to pull tjte eis^wling sarpent from 
(heir hc«rts»: they call one moiaeni upon death 
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to fdieve ikem from tfadr mitevies, and theaext 
Ay horn his&ared tmhiheti imlrillittg to diei 
«ad )mA uoftblfi to Uv^ 

TIttt ibeir owa hanls pr6T«iit the stroke of Isle* 
The poitotMsd bowl of Socrates, Uie dagger of 
Lucralia^tbe lialter of Timon, the kaifeof Cato, 
andl^e-dword of Nero^ are the fell kistniniento 
whkhfete bequeathe to their disntdered bovIb. 

MtiiNndfoly discloses its symptoma according 

to 4hie.ienthneatfl and passions of the minds it 

ai«ct8« An ambitious maii fancies himself a 

lord, stetiesniAa, minister, kiag> (emperor, of 

oxnuttch, and pleaaas his m^ with the vain 

hO|iesofevenftttiure preitotneiit. EUtiora Me- 

lMM!ina> a melancholf but aspiring lady of 

JtBatoi^ eottoeived she was «Mi¥fied to a king, 

aa^d would kned down and siddreM her husband 

as if he were on his throne ; and if she found 

by chanee a bit «t glass oh a dung-^hill, or in the 

street, ^^tas 97Mld sky It Was a }e#el sent to her 

by bei^ loid tt«d hosbttnd. The mind of a co- 

v«tocu man sees nothing but his re or ^, and 

hookan^ at the most^valuiible dbjeets with an eye 

of IsDpe, br with the Ibnd Gohoelt that they are 

alreaidy his own. A kl*re>^sick brain adores, in 

romantic str«as> tht kively idol of his heart, 

** Afld in ihe rittpe of Ootin, ^ all day 
Flajiog on pipes of com, and versing love 
To amoroui Phillida ;" 

or sighs in real misery at her fimcied frowns. 
And a schoWs mind evaporates in_the fumes 
of imaginary praise and literary, distinction. 
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Rhaeis^ the Arabian, divides the symptoms of 
melaiicholy into three degrees : First, /a/*a cogi- 
taiio, such as consist in false conceits and idle 
thoughts : secondly, /also cdgitata loqui, where 
the patient soliloquises and utters his conceits 
to himself^ and thirdly, when the patient puts 
his conceits into practice. But it is impossible 
to speak sufficiently upon this subject j for to 
attempt a description of a phantastical conceit, 
a corrupt imaginiation, or a vain thought, would 
be like the artist, in Ausonius, who attempted to 
paint ah echo. Certain it is, however,- that 
there is nothing so vain, absurd, ridiculous, 
extravagant, impossible, incredible, chimerical, 
prodigious, or strange, which a melancholy 
man will not really fear, feign, suspect, and 
imagine : and what Ludovicus Vives said ia jest, 
of a silly country fellow that killed his ass for 
drinking up the moon, ut lunam tnundo rederd, 
we may truly say of him in earnest. The 
tower of Babel never yielded such confusion of 
tongues as the chaos of melancholy does variety 
of symptoms 5 for there is in every species of 
melancholy similitudo diaimUU; as in men's 
faces, a disagreeing likeness still: and as in a 
river we swim in the same place, though not in 
the same identical water, so this disease yields 
a continued succession of different symptoms. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBB CURli OF MELANCHOLY* 

Melancholy is said to be the inexorable parent 
of every mental disease i but Paracelsus ridi- 
cules the idea of its being incurable) and certahi 
it is, that this dreadful madady^ even in itft most 
afflicting staged^ Seldom causes inmiediilte death ^ 
except, bdeed, by the ungorei'ned hand of the 
miserable sufferer. Montantis, however. Is of 
opinion, that to whatever extent the patient 
may be relieved, some dregs and vestiges, the 
teteris tesUgiaftamnut, will still remain, and ac- 
company him to his grave ; and unquestionably 
it is a disease much ttiore ea^ to be prevented 
than entirely cured. 

^* To ^miiusber to a mlad j^seased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Haze oat the written troubles of the brain. 
And with som6 sweet obfiyioiU antidote 
Cleanse tSie foul bosom of that {lerilons stuff 
Wlych weighs vpoa the hearty 

is certainly a task surrounded with difficulties 
seemingly insurmountable ^ but when we seri- 
ously consider the assistance that may be derived 
from Him who turns ** the mourning of those 
that trust in Him into joy and gladness^,*' the 
frowns of despair will be converted into the 

* Eccteniaiticua. 
o 2 
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smiles of hope^ and the idea of difficulty will 
vanish in proportion to our faith in the Almighty. 

— — " For the Almighty Power above 
With ease can save each object of his love i 
Wide as his will extends his bounteous grace^ 
Nor lost in time^ nor circumscribed by place." 

God hath " created medicines of the earth," 
and appointed physicians, by their art and in- 
dustry^ to prepare and apply these treasures to 
the use of man; and therefore, d Jove princi- 
pium, before we begin with medicines^ we should 
use prayer '^, and continue, not one without the 
other, but both together ; fqr otherwise, as the 
prophet Jeremiah denounced of the children of 
JEgypt, *' in vain we shall use medicine or sue 
for health," The efficacy of prayer, indeed, in 
this complaint, is acknowledged not only by 
Hippocrates, Gal^n, and Hyperius, but by every 
other rational and good physician, many of 
whom, especially Messul and Crito, concluded 
their consultations' with a solemn address to 
the Deity, imploring him to deliver theii' un- 
happy brother from the perib of his distress. 

** Orandimi est ut sit mens sana in corpore^ sano." 

The Physician, who is manus Dei, and to 
whom God hath given knowledge that he might 
be glorified in all his wondrous works, ought 
next to be sought 3 for " with such agents 

* ** Be careful for nothing ; but in every thin^ by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your re^ 
quests be made known unto God." — PkiL iv. 6. 
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God doth heal men and take away their pahis." 
A wise and ho^nest physician will not adoainister 
medicine except in cases of absolute necessity ; 
but will try the eflFect of diet, and the vis medi- 
tatrix naturcB, before he proceeds to exhibit the 
potency of his artj and when this necessity 
arises, will address his prescriptions, not, harpy- 
like, to the draining of his patient's purse, but 
to the speedy expulsion of his disease ; and not 
irritare silentem morbum, as Heurnius complains, 
stir up, in hopes of pay, a silent disease, which, 
by good couiicil, or the rectification of the non- 
naturals, might be easily cured*. . Above all, 
he ^n endeavottt to obtain, by every means in 
his power, the good opinion and confidence of 
his patient ; for Galen is of opinion, that the 
confidence of the patient sometimes contributes 
to the cure of melancholy, as much as the phy- 
sician's physic 3 and Paracelsus informs us, that 
Hippocrates was as much indebted, for the sur- 
prising cures he performed, to the high conceit 
his patients entertained of his honour and ability, 
as to his knowledge of medicine. Melancholy 
is a disorder of the mind, to the cure or allevi- 
ation of which, nothing is more essential than 
the kind offices and conversation of a real friend. 

The Patient must also call forth, with i^so- 
lution and- fortitude, all the possible powers of 
his mind in aid of his physician 3 for although 



* ** Quod-sftpe evenit cum non sit necessitas. Fmsta 
fatiga&t rimediis sigrt^, qui victus ratione cnrari powunt.'* 
^^Hturnim, lib. iil. cap. 1. 



it wOl be higbly to his advantage to rely witt 
ImiditU ^^QiideQce upon th« skill of those wbom 
he may con9ultj he oiay do much for himBcJ ^ 
aad> like ihe waggoner in Eeop, by setting his 
ahoulder to the wheels greatly relieve his dis* 
tress* An unreserved disclosure of the most 
nainul^ circumstances of lus case, is an indis* 
pehsable obligatim; for by suffering, like a 
cowardly, eitisen, who neglects to arm until the 
enemy iaat its gates, hia bashA»lness or indif- 
ference to conceal any of its syno^^ms, he will 
not only protract his cure, but possibly produce 
incakuibhle mischief. It is, however, the com- 
laaon &ndt of all melandholy persons rather to 
over-state their afflictiona than Co qonoeal them. 
Obedience abo to the directk>ns of his physi- 
cian, aad a steady pefseverance ift the course 
he ^hall pnescribe, is another necessary duty on 
the part of the padentf and particularly to 
^wriafa a confidence in his abi^ty, and not fly, 
npan every trifling dislfte, firom one phystdan 
to another, or to try too hasijly a variety of 
nemediea. But^ above all^ let Urn be careful to 
avoid ^perimeats upon himaeK by adof^ii^ 
wiapproved remedies, recxunmended to him by 
nnauifiorixed books, or ignorant firiends } br 
that which in the very same disorder may be 
Inghly beneficial to one patient, may be exr 
tr«nely detrimental and destmotive to another, 
as the following &ble firom Camerarius vnll il- 
lustrate : — ^An ass, laden with wool, and a mule, 
laden with salt, were travelling together throilgli 
the ford of a river. The water wetting the 
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package of the mule^' and melting the salt^ re- 
lieved the animal firom the weight of its burden^ 
which^ being observed by the ass^ he^ at the next 
river they passed through, wetted /«> package^ 
in hopes of finding the same relief 3 but the 
water, instead of lighting his load, made the 
wool more heavy, and pressed him to death by 
its increased weight. " Medical works," says 
Penottus, *^are filled with prescriptions which 
appear to- the eye of an injudicious reader like 
excellent remedies, but when taken prove fatal 
poisons 5'' and he instances the case of John 
Batista, a Neapolitan nobleman, who acci* 
dentally reading a medical pamphlet in pfalse 
of hellebore, was induced, on his own judg- 
ment, to try its eiSects^ but taking a drachm, 
instead of a scruple> was under the necessity 
of sending for Valleriola, the physician, to save 
his life. 

The Remedies by which the alleviation or cure 
of melancholy, even if it have passed its meri- 
dian, can be most rationally expected, are the 
rectification of the six non-imturals already men- 
tioned 3 for as the neglect and abuse of them 
chiefly promote the disease, so a proper use of 
them is most likely to afford relief $ but if these 
diateticks fail, recourse must then necessarily be 
had to medicine. 

Diet, AiaiTftTuc^, " victus," or living, properly 
so called, consists, as we have before observed> 
in meat and drink. Those meats which are 
tender, moist, and easy of digestion, are most 
salutary -, as kids> rabbits, chickens, veal, mut- 
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U>m, partddgiej phemmt, qowl, aiid alt moimlaiii 
bircte. The lean of &t mesi is beat; and all 
brotbs, pottages, and other aipoon sneiits, espe- 
cially cock-broth» mixed with borage^ lettace, 
and such wholesome herbs^ are excellently good. 
The Arabians recommend brains as a fine anti- 
dote to melancholy; but this opinion is opposed 
by Laurentius, and many other physicians.'— 
£^gs are said to be highly nutritiye; and butter^ 
oil, sugar, and honey, under certain restrictioDSy 
are allowed, Galen excepts to mutton ; hot, 
without question, he means that cammy mutton 
which is bred in Turkey and Asia Minor, where 
the she^ have great fleshy tails of eight and 
forty pounds weight. Bread made of good 
wheaten flour, pure, well purged from the bran, 
and kneaded with rain-water, is of itself " the 
staff of life.** The thinnest beer, and lightest 
wines, are, of all liquors, the best, except fine 
pure water, sweet to the smell* and like air to 
the sight, auch as is soon hot, and soon cold. 
But all spices> and sour sauces, must be never, 
or very sparingly^ used. The fish of gra^ellj 
bottomed streams are far preferable to iboec 
that inhabit muddy pools, but they are greatly 
inferior to the tenants of the sea. Of firuits» the 
sweetest are the bes^ particularly the juice «f 
the pomegranate 3 and of herbs, borage, bnglea, 
fndive, fennel, anniseed, and balm, are to be 
preferred. The use of rose-water, if it be aweec» 
and well distilled, is particulariy serviceable In 
the cure of this diseaaci But, in diet» the prin- 
cipal thing to be avoided is repletion and 11 
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tion. Melancholy men h«9e, in general, good 
appetites and bad digestions; and nothing sooner 
poisons both the body and mind, than to eat 
and ingurgitate beyond all measure^ as many of 
them do. 

Thus when^ alas ! laen come to die 
Of dropsy, jaundicey stone, and gout ; 

When the black reckoning draws nigh, 
Ajid life before the bottle's out ; 

When long-drawn Time's upon the tilt. 

Few sands and mlimtes left to ran. 
When an oar past gone years are spiH, 

And the great work ialeft undoae ; 

When restless conscience knocks within, 

And in despair begins to bawl. 
Death, like the drawer, then steps in. 

And cries, I'm ready at your call. 

Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold ; and 
be who uses it rightly, is more like a god than 
a man : but the English, who are the most sub- 
ject, of all other people, to this dreadful malady, 
are, in general, very liberal and excellent feeders. 
Crato advises his patients to eat only twice a 
day, and never without an appetite^ or upon a 
fall stomach: and Prosper Calenus prescribed 
this very rule to Cardinal Csesius, who laboured 
long under this disease. Fasting and feasting in 
extremes are equally pernicious, and best re- 
strained by tasting only of one dish of plain food> 
and never eating until hunger requires to 'be 
satisfied. Men think it a great glory to have 
their tables daily furnished with variety of meats ; 
but the physician pulls every guest by the ear, 
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aud tells him^ that nothing can.be more prejudi- 
cial to his health than sach variety and plenty. 
Cornara preserved a feeble constitution to an 
extreme old age by means of diet only. 

Unerring Nature learn to fqllow close, 
For qtiemtum sufficit is her just dose. 
" Sufficient" clogs no wheels, and tires no horse. 
Yet briskly drives the blood around its course ; 
And hourly to its wastes adds new supplies, 
In due proportion to what's spent and dies : 
While surfeiting corrupts the purple gore. 
And robs kind Nature of her long liv'd store ; 
Tears from the body its supporting soul. 
Quite unprepar'd to reach its destin'd goal ; 
While long with temperance it might safely dwell. 
Until, like fruit quite ripe, it slips its shell. 

Air, — As a long-winked hawk, when he is 
first whistled off the fist, mounts aloft, and for 
his pleasure fetches many a circuit in the sky, 
still soaring higher and higher, till he comes to 
his full pitch, and in the end, when the game is 
sprung, comes down amain, and stoops upon a 
sudden -, so a melancholy mind, when it feels 
the virtues of the enlivening air, freely expatiates, 
and exercises itself for recreation, roving awhile 
aud wandering delighted over the ample fields, 
until it descends to its dull and earthy elements 
^ again. Fine air is unquestionably the best anti- 
dote to melancholy. The Egyptians, who live 
in a clear and healthy temperature, are the live- 
liesjt, merriest people on the face of the earth. 
The inhabitants of the Orcades are said to be 
free from all infirmity, both of body and of 
mind, by reason of the sharp and purifying air 
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they receive from the sea*. But the Boeotians, 
from the fogs in which they are involve(}, are, 
of all nations, the most dull and heavy. The 
airy hills of Perigord in France are the seats of 
vivacity and health ; but the fog-filled marshes 
of Guienne are hospitals of dejection and disease. 
He, therefore, who wishes either to recover or 
enjoy the invaluable blessings of health, and 
particularly he who is disposed to be melancholy, 
should frequently wash his hands and face, shift 
his clothing, have clean linen, and be comfortably 
attired j for, sordes vitiant, nastinesa defiles a 
man, and dejects his spirits ; but above all, he 
should shift his place of residence, and always 
chuse, at each remove, a dry and airy eminence. 
Cyrus, by living seven months at Babylon, three 
at Susa, and two at Echatana, enjoyed the plea- 
sures of a perpetual spring. When Cicero, 
Pompey, and other illustrious Romans, went to 
see LucuHus at his rural viUa near the sea, they 
praised its light and open galleries, as well-suited 
to enjoy the breezes of the spring, but very ill 
calculated to exclude the winter winds. '' True," 
replied LucuUus, '' but I possess at least the wit 
of the crane, and always; change my situation 
with the season." The Bishop of Exeter is said 
to have had a different house, suited in its site 
and fashion, to every month of the year. Vallies 
certainly abound with the best soil, but they un- 
fortunately yield, in general, the worst air j aitd 
therefore those who are obliged to live, for pro- 

♦ Hector Eoethius* History of Scotland, and Cardan 
de rer. var. 
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fit sftke, in law, foggy situationSy sboald correct 
its bad qualities by good fires. Sutton Coldfield^ 
in Warwickshire^ stands^ as Camden observes, 
loco ingraio et sterili ; but it is blessed with excel- 
lent air> and productive of all manner of plea- 
sures. A clear air cheers up the spirit?, and ex- 
hilarates the mind ^ but a thick^ black, misty, 
and tempestuous atmosphere^ contracts the 
powers both of body and of mind, and over- 
throws, in time, the strongest health. A good 
prospect alone will relieve melancholy. In 
short, change of air, and variety of pleasing ob- 
jects, are the best remedies for this infirmity ; 
and Lselius d fonte iEgubinus, that great doctor, 
in his consultation upon melancholy, ss^ys, that, 
aKhough there are many things by which a 
patient may be helped, change of air is that which 
does the most good, and is in general most likely 
to effect a cure. 

Baiking, either in natural or artificial baths, is of 
great use in this malady, and yields, as many phy- 
sicians, particularly ^tius, Galen, Rhasis, and 
Montonus, contend, as speedy a remedy as any 
other physic whatsoever. Crato and Fuschius re- 
commend bathsmedicsied with camomile, violets, 
and borage. Lanrentius, and others, speak of 
milk baths*, the body afterwards to be anointed 
with oil of bitter almonds 5 and some prescribe 
a bath in which ram's heads, and other ingredients 

* In Rome, says the author, rich women frequently 
bathed in milk ; and, in some instances, each bath was 
composed of the produce of at least five hundred she 
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of the like kind, hare been previously boiled. 
The richness and expence (^ the Roman baths 
are well known, which is^ in some degree,, a 
proof of their utflity, especially in warm climates. 
Bat the Porrectan baths, the baths of Aquaria, 
the waters of Apona, the springs of St. Helen, 
the Chalderinian baths, and all those which are 
naturally impregnated with bnuss, iron, alluro, 
sulphur, although greatly superior to any artifi- 
cial baths of the like nature, ought to be warily 
frequented by melancholy persons. Of the effi- 
caey of cold baths in the cure of this complaint, 
many physicians have expressed l^eir doubts ; 
but Cardan commends bathing in fresh rivers 
and cold waters, and advising all those who wish 
to live long to use it, says, that it agrees with all 
ages and complexions, particularly in sultry 
climates. 

ExercuCy both mental and corporeal, when 
duly regulated, and discreetly taken, highly 
eontributes not only to the restoration and esta- 
blishment of general health, but to the preven- 
tion and expulsion of this particular disease. 
The heavens themselves are in constant motion; 
the sun rises and sets,«the moon increases and 
decreases, the stars and planets have their re- 
gular revolutions, the air is agitated with winds, 
Uie waters ebb and flow, and man also should 
ever be m aetbn. Employment, which Galen 
calls '* Nature's physician,** is indeed so essen- 
tial to human happiness, that indolence is justly 
considered as the mother of misery. Hieron 
advises Busticus the monk never to let the 
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devil find him idle ; and Mahomet was so con- 
vinced of the utility of this advice, that, when 
ambassadors from the yet unconquered provinces 
were admitted into his presence, they found him 
engaged in candng wooden spoons *. The fit- 
test time for exercise is before meals, when the 
body is empty, particularly in a morning, after 
the pores have been cleared by ablution from 
the perspiration of sleep, and the body relieved 
from its repletion 5 but it should be rather ad ruba- 
rem than ad sudorem ; for Hippocrates is of opi* 
nion, that if exercise produce more than a gentle 
inclination to perspire, it may be dangerous. 
Galen therefore recommends the ludum pardcs 
piicB, or tossing the little ball, either with the 
hand or racket : (a game which is said to have 
been invented by Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, 
for the use and entertainment of Nausica, the 
daughter of king Alcinous,) as the most benefi- 
cial, because it gently exercises every part of the 
body. There are indeed many other sports and 
recreations, as hunting and hawking, which 
Camden calls hilares venandi labores, because 
they invigorate the body, and enliven the mind ; 
fowling, an exercise sti'ongly recommended by 



* Domitian busied himself in catching flies ; the great 
Augustus used to play with nuts among chUdren ; Alexan- 
der Sererus exercised himself in playing with little doga 
and young pigs ; and Adrian was so enamoured with doga 
and horses, that he bestowed on them monuments and 
tombs. Xenophon advises a person rather to play at tables, 
to throw dice, to make even a jester of himsdf, though 
he might be far better employed, than to do Dothhug. 
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Tfdio Btfbe, tbe cdebratod agtronomer > fiahing; 
wMchi thcRigh Fkitarch * calls it a Giihy, bMe, 
Oiibeml eiaplayineat, having la it neither M4t 
norperspicfMcity, is certainly an agreeable diver* 
Bmt aii4 healthy exercise i for if the angler 
cat^iio fi^h^ he enjoys a rural walk^ fine air> 
pleaiaat shades, the mdodious harmony of birds, 
sad the pleasures of the sweetly purling stream, 
on which he sees swans, herons, ducks, water* 
hora^ eoots, «nd other fowl, sporting with their 
brood, which may be bett^ smted to his consti- 
ttttion, add more delightful to his mind, than the 
cry of the hounds, or the echo of the horn. 
Cacing> by which many gentlemen gallop out 
their fortunes 5 bowling ringing, coits, hurling, 
eum muUU aliis qua nunc presoriberc longum cat* 
But the most pleasant of all outward pastimes 
is thi^ of a pleasant excursion ; a merry journey, 
with some good companions, to visit friends, 
see cities, eaatles, towns> and countries. 

To see the pleasuil fields, the crystal foimtaiiis, 
Atd take l3»e gende air 1900 the monntaiiis* 

The general remedy for uneasiness is change of 
place. St. Bernard, in the beautiful description 
He has given of his own monastery, says, *' A 
melancholy mind seeks the pleasures of some ver- 
dant bank j enjoys, when the dog-star rages, the 
luxury of a shady bower ; comforts his misery 
by a view of the various objects which a fine 
prospect presents to his nature-loving eye, and 
stills the agitation of his soul by the sweet bar- 

_ -.- I.-. I ■!■ ■' '' 

* In his book de Soler. \nimal. 
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moay of the surrounding groves/' Dioclesiait^ 
the emperor^ during his melancholy fit> was so 
pleased with rural recreations^ that he resigned 
the sceptre for the spade, and turned gardener. 
If my testimony of the delights of rural life be 
of any worth, I can truly say I am veri SkiuT" 
nus ; no man ever took more delight in sprljigs, 
woods, groves, gardens, walks, fish ponds and 
rivers ; and I found every change of scene highly 
favourable to the cure of melancholy, not only 
ad it induced exercise, but as it presented new 
and striking objects to my enraptured view. 
The mind of Telemachus, though dejected by 
the idea of having lost his father, was ravished 
with delight at the fight of the magnificent pa* 
lace of Menelaus. To view the pageantry of a 
coronation, splendid nuptials, the public recep* 
tion of a prince or ambassador ; or to see two 
kings fight in single combat, as Poms and Alex- 
ander, Canute and Edmund Ironside, Scanderbeg 
and Ferat Bassa the Turk, raises the mind from 
its lethargy, and gives new action to its dormant 
powers. The mind and body must be continu- 
ally in exercise, and therefore dancihg, singing^, 
masking, mumming, however severely they may 
be censured by the Catos of the age, are, if op- 
portunely and soberly used, extremely beneficial 
in the cure of this disease. Melius est fodere 
quam sattare, says St. Austin 3 and Tully insists. 
Nemo saltat sobrius : but these are the observa- 
tions of men to whom age and infirmities had 
rendered all youthful pastimes unpleasant and 
disagreeable. Let the world, I say, have their 
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^^y-games, wakes^ whitsunales ; their dancings 
and concerts ; their puppet-shews^ hobby-horses, 
tabors, bagpipes, balls, bai'ley-breaks, and what- 
ever sports and recreations please them best, 
pmvidfedth^fb^ followed with discretion. 

WJiat I aim at is, that such as are fracti ani- 
mis, troubled in mind, should relieve and refresh 
themselves by these disports, but not make them 
the entire business and sole occupation of their 
lives.* Philip, duke of Burgundy, at the' nup- 
tials of Ulenora, sister to the king of Portugal, 
in thie depth of winter, at Bruges in Flanders, 
being fatigued by the sameness of the entertain- 
ments, and prevented by the inclemency of the 
season, from enjoying the diversions of the fields 
to relieve his mind from the melancholy into 
which it was. sinking, walked in disguise with 
his courtiers, during the night, through the 
streets of the town -, and accidentally finding a 
country fellow quite drunk, and snoring on a 
bulk, ordered him to be quickly conveyed to 
the palace, where dressing him in the highest 
fashion of the times, he placed servants round 
him* to watch the moment of his waking, and 
persuade him that he was a great lord. The 
duke, by the lat^hter and good humour which 
the drollery of the fellow occasioned, completely 
recovered his good spirits ; and the subject of 
h, aft^r being again intoxicated and laid asleep 
by the good cheer he was supplied with, was at 
length' conveyed, in his own clothing,^ to the 
bulk from which he had been taken. Many 
such tricks are put in practice by great men, to 



oathilftrale themselyea aod others, aild wUk Ui^ 
are Imrmless^ they are not unuseM Jests. But 
among the exercises or recreatioiis of the miod 
within doors, there is none so general, so aptly 
to be applied to all sorts of men» oc so fit and 
proper to es^el idleness and melancholy, as 
that of 

Reading, which, as Cicero, in hi^ celebrated 
oration for the poet Ardiias, truly, oba^rves, 
'^ employs us in youth, amuses us in old age, 
graces and embeUishes prosperity, shelters and 
supports adversity, makes us delightful at home 
and easy abroad, softens slumber, shortens br 
tigue, andenUvens retirement." No persoa 
can be so whoUy overcome with idleness or 
inYolved in the labyrinth of worldly cares, 
troid>les, and diacontents , who will not find his 
mind^ if he has any* much ^lightened by read- 
ing. To most men, indeed, study affords an eoL- 
traordinary delist* The childish bauUe of 
wealth is in no way cona^arabla to it It affmrds 
a aweetneas equal to that of the cap ot Ciroe} 
and so bewitched the mind thai has once fastened 
cm its charms, that it b fiu»cinated by its power, 
Julius Scaliger was so nmehaSected with poetry, 
that he pal^tically exclaimed, that he woiiU 
rather be the author of Jmcan, and of the nlotk 
ode of Horace, itea emperor of Giermany : and 
Nicholas Gerbelius, that good old man, was ao 
ravished by the restoration of a few Greek an* 
tkoTB, that he exclaimed. Arabibut, aique Jmdi$ 
omnUius erinius ditiores. Aristotle is more known 
than Alexander, for we have a bare relatioa of 
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Alexander's deeds ; but Aristotle, ioius vivit in 
monumentis, " If I were not a king,** said Jamed 
the First, oti seeing the Bodleian library, " I 
would be an university liian/* So sweet is the 
delight of study ! Heinsiiis, the Leyden libra- 
rian, says, " I no sooner come into the library 
than I bolt the door, and exclude lust, ambition, 
avarice, and all such vices, whose nurse is Idle- 
ness, the mother of Ignorance, and Melancholy 
herself 5 and, in the very lap of eternity, amongst 
so many divine souls, I take my seat with so 
lofty a spirit and sweet content, that I pity all 
those rich and great tnett who are unacquainted 
with this happiness." Whoever, therefore, is 
over-run with sblitariness, or carried away with 
pleasing melancholy and vain conceits, for want 
of employment, cannot prescribe to himself a 
better remedy than this of study, provided the 
malady does not proceed from this source. But 
of all reading, as a cure for this complaint^ that 
of the Holy Scriptures is the best. 

Sleep, by expdling cares, and pacifying the 
mind, is particularly serviceable in the cure of 
melancholy 3 icmd must not only be procui'ed at 
proper intervals, but protracted, if possible, be- 
yond its ordinary duration. Crato is of opinion 
that seven or eight hours is a competent time for 
a melancholy man to rest. He who wishes to 
taste the sweets of sleep, m'ust go to bed, anfmo 
vcuro, quieto, et libera , with a secure and" com- 
posed mind,' in a quiet place ; for to lie in bed, 
IS some do; and not sleep night after night, giv- 
ing aaeent to pleasing conceits and vain imagi- 
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nations, 10 extremely perniciooB* AU violeitt 
perturbations of the mind mu8t> in some aort, 
be qualified before we can look for soft repose. 
The quietude and security of rural retirement 
greatly encourage this composure of the mind 
Ficinus recommends the concord of sweet sounds 
to the ear of a patient^ previous to the usual 
hours of rest^ as a certain means of procuring 
undisturbed and pleasing repose $ others the 
reading of some amusing tale 3 and others, to 
have a bason of water gently dropping its con- 
tents near the bedside* But perhaps a good 
draught of muscadine, with a toast and nutmeg, 
may prove as efficacious a remedy against that 
disinclination to sleep, and those fearful and 
troublesome dreams witit' which melandiolj 
men are molested, as any that can be pre* 
scribed; always including, however, the two 
indispensable j%quisites for thfs purpose, a dear 
conscience, and a light supper. When Pto* 
lemy, king of Egypt, had successively posed the 
eighteen interpreters, he asked the nineteenth 
what was necessary to procure quiel rest >* to 
which the sage replied, '' Honest actions by day, 
and religious meditations by night." The most 
certain cure, indeed, of this complaint, is tliat 
which is effected by rectifying the passifms aad 
perturbations of the mind 1 for a quiet mind is 
the true valuptas or summum honum of Epkn* 
reans ; the highest blessing man can enjoy : wad 
Galen, the common master, from whose ioam- 
tain all subsequent physicians fetch their wster, 
relates, that he has cured mimy patients of Ubis 
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in&nmty bj tbe right settling alone of their 
minds* 

Music is one^ and not the least powerful^ of 
those many means which philosophers and phy^ 
siciaors have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful 
hearty and to divert those intense cares which 
accompany this complaint. Musica est mentis 
medicina mmstas ; a roaring-meg against melan- 
choly : it rears and revives the languishing soul j 
affects not only the ears, but the very arteries 5 
awakens the dormant powers, raises the animi^ 
^irits, and renders the most dull, severe, and 
sorrowM mind, erect and nimble. The effect 
of music upon the human soulJs wonderful t 
Athenaeus calls it a matchless and inexhaustible 
treasure 5 and Cassiodorus says it will not only 
expel the severest grief, soften the most violent 
hatred, mitigate the sharpest spleen, but exte- 
nuate fear and fury, appease cruelty, abate heavi- 
ness, and bring the mind to quietude and rest. 
The harps of Orpheus, Amphion, and Arion, 
charmed all nature with their powers : ev^en 

— - Things inanimate have moved, 
And, as with liringrsonla, haVc been ixifonn'd 
By am^ numbers and persuaave soonds. 

Music, divine music, besides the excellent powers 
it possesses of expelling many other diseases, is 
a sovereign remedy against despair and melan- 
choly, and will drive even the Devil himself 
away. Canus, a musician at Rhodes, when Apol- 
lonius inquired what he could effect by means of 
his pipe, told him that he could make a melan- 
choly man merry, a merry man mad, a lover 
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more enamoured, and a religious man more de- 
vout. Ismenias the Theban, Chiron the Cen- 
taur, Clinias and Empedocles, are said to have 
cured not only melancholy, but many other dis- 
easesjby the power of music alone. Timotheus, 
the musical son of Thyrsander, performed har- 
monic wonders in the court of Alexander : and 
we have the authority of Holy Writ, that the 
harp of David refreshed the mind, and drove 
away the evil spirit from the bosom of king 
Saul *. There is no mirth without music. A 
table, as Epictetus truly observes, without music 
is little better than a manger 5 for music at meals 
is like a carbuncle set in gold, or the signet of 
an emerald highly burnished. But if the com- 
plaint, as it sometimes happens, proceed from 
this cause) if the patient be some light inamo- 
rato, who capers in conceit of the excellency of 
his own talents, or breathes soft sighs in sonnets 
to his mistress, music is most pernicious, and 
like a spur to a free horse, will drive him blind, 
or force his speed until he break his wind -, for 
to those whose minds are musically bent, the 
concord of sweet sounds operates like a charm 
and will make such a patient so mad, that the 
sound of jigs and hornpipes will ring eternally 
in his ears. It is on this account, possibly, that 
Plato withholds music and wine from all young 
men, ne ignis addatur igni, lest, they being for 
the most part aniiorous, one fire should increase 
another. Many men, indeed, become melan- 
choly by hearing music, but it is a melancholy 

. • 1 Sam. xvi. 
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of the most pleasiqg kind; and therefore, to 
such as are sorrowful or dejected, it is highly 
beneficial ; but to others^ s^ys Plutarch^ Musica 
fnagis demcntat qudm vinum ; making some men 
as mad as tigers. Like the horn of Astolphus 
in Ariosto^ or the golden wand of Mercury in 
Homer, it works different effects on different 
constitutions, and well authorises the assertion 
of Theophrastus, that music makes and miti- 
gates many maladies. 

Mirth and Merry Company are the companions 
of music in the cure of melancholy. The 
merrier the heart the longer the life. Mirth is 
one of the three Salerntian Doctors ; Dr. Merry- 
man, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Quiet 5 which cures all 
diseases*. Magninus, indeed, holds a merry 
companion to be better than music, and as useful 
to a melancholy mind as an easy carriage and 
pleasant road are to a weary traveller. Nil ego 
contulerim jucundo sanu$ amico. The Nepenthes 
of Homer, the bowl of Helenas, and the girdle 
of Venus, are' only types of liveliness, mirth, 
and good humour, which, when rightly under- 
stood, and seasonably applied, will dispel the 
dullest care, and brighten the most afflicted 
heart. Mirth, therefore, is said to be the prin- 
cipal engine by which physicians batter down 
the walls of melancholy. Dulce est desipere in 
loco. And Benedictus Victorius Faventinus, in 

* Spiritufi temperat, calorem excitat, naturalem virtu- 
iem corrol)orat, juvenile corpus diu servat, vitam prorogat, 
bgenium acuit, etbomioum negotiis quibus libct aptiorem 
reddit. Schola Salem. 
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his Emperics^ aays^ that to hear music^ to see 
dancing, masking^ and tntunmery^ t6 chat with 
a droll companion, and frequent the company 
of fair and lively females, are the surest antidote 
to this complaint. Beauty alone is a powerftd 
charm and sovereign remedy against all mcian-^ 
choly fits. It is sometimes wise for the gravest 
characters to play the fool. The solemn Socrates 
would be merry by fits, sing, dance, drink, and 
ride a cock-horse with his children : — 

" Eqiiitare ia anindine longi*" 

So did Scipio and Lselius : — 

For sourer Scipio, once in arms i^pror*d. 
And Leelias, for his milder wisdom 'lov*d. 
Could from the' noisy- world enjoy retreat. 
And laugh at all the busy farce of state, 
Employ the vacant hour in miitli and jest. 
Until tlwir herbs, or firnsal feast^ were dress'd. 

I shall therefore adopt the recommendatiou of 
Hesstts to every melancholy man : — 

** Utere coBvivis, aon tristibus utere amieiSy 
Quos nugSB et risus, et joca salsa juTant." 

Ctesias mentions a monarch of Persia, who had 
one bundled and fifty virginti attending at his 
table, to play, sing, and dance, by turns ; sad i 
it is well known that the Greek fiction of the 
Nine Muse», arose from the custom of a kingj 
in Egypt keeping nine of the fairest beautiea 
of Circassia, to enliven his spirits with theiii 
^usic and conversation. It was the advice o(| 
the prophet Tiresias to Menippus, who travelleil 



all tb« world over^ even down to hell itself, in 
search of cootent^ to be merry and wise. To 
exhilarate the heart has been the practice of 
every age and country, as the best means of pre- 
serving life. £Tery good physician rings this 
remedy in his patient* s ears; and Marsilius 
Ficinus thus concludes an epistle to Bernard 
Camsiaojua, and other friends : '^ Live merrily, 
my friends ! free from cares and grief: again 
and again, I exhort you to be merry; and if 
. any thing trouble your hearts, or vex your souls, 
cast it off with contempt. This I enjoin you 
not only as a divine, but as a physician; for 
without mirth, physic is of no force.*' 

Every lomure hour employ. 

In mirth. In revelry, and joy : 

Laugh and s&ag, and dance and play. 

Drive corroding care away ; 

Join the gay and festive tnun. 

And make old age grow young again. 

But the mischief is, that many men, knowing 
that merry company is the only medicine against 
melancholy, spend all their days among good 
fellows in a tavern or alehouse, drinking vene^ 
num pro vino, like so many malt-worms, men- 
fishes water-snakes, or frogs in a puddle, and 
become mere funguses and casks : — 

A friendly gang ! each equal to the best, 

Where all, who can, have liberty to jest 

One flaggon walks the nnmd, that none should think 

Tbey either change or stmt him of hk drink i 

And lest exception may for place be fonnd, 

Hieir stools are all alike, their table round. 
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Like Timocreon of Rhodes, Multa bibens, a 
nmlta vorans, they drown their wits in wine, 
consume their fortunes, lose their time, weaken 
their temperatures, contract diseases, and com- 
pletely ruin their constitutions. In their endea- 
vours to avoid the Scylla of dejection, they 
plunge into the Charybdis of drunkenness, and 
use that mirth which was intended for their 
help to their undoing. They had better endure 
the miseries of melancholy than convert them- 
selves into beasts and beggars, and make thai 
good company, which properly used is a sove- 
reign remedy for all kinds of discontent, their 
sole misery and perdition. The society which 
a wise man will keep is that 

Where ev'ry guest may drink, and fill 
As mach or little as he will ; 
Exempted from the Bedlam rules 
Of roaring prodigals and fools ; 
Mixing in the full but friendly bowl. 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

Friendship, indeed, when it is rational and 
sober, as well as lively and pleasant, is of all 
other remedies the most powerful and efficacious 
in the cure of this disease. The attachments of 
mere mirth iare but the shadows of that true 
friendship, of which the sincere affections of the 
heart are the substs^ce. How powerful is the 
charm of a discreet and dear friend ! llle regit 
dictis anittios, et iemperat iras. What may he 
not effect? Porphyrins, the philosopher, in his 
life of Plotiniis, relates, that, having sunk into 
discontent and melancholy, by a long continued 



ftogtUBh of mindj ]b« detenained to deslroy a Itfe 
whid]^ he wa3 oo longer able to endure^ but 
tbat bis dear ftiead Plotioua accidentally meet'* 
log him as be waa proceeding to perpetrate the 
fetal mischief, and perceiving, by his distcacted 
aspect, that aU was not well within, he urged 
him with such soft affection and tender concern 
to disclose the troubles of his mind, that he 
overcame his resolution, pacified his disordered 
faeUog9i reconciled him to himself, and making 
hm ashamed of ever having entertained so vile 
a notion a« that of self-murder, redeemed him, 
^ fitucibuM ereki, from the jaws of hell itself* 
A true Mend will observe the looks, the ge$* 
tures, the motions, and all the aberrations of 
the patient, and afford him the timely assistance 
of salutary counsel and kind advice. Symptoms 
which escape the sight of vulgar eyes, will, to 
a tender and affectionate mind, anxious for the 
safety of a firiend, be easily perceptible j and no 
pains will be spared to prevent the farther pro- 
gress of the complaint When Lselius, in the 
presence of the Roman consuls, who, after they 
had condemned Tiberius Gracchus, prosecuted 
all those who had held a correspondence with 
him, asked Caius Blosius, the intimate friend of 
Gracchus, what he would have done for himj 
Blosius replied, " Every thing." " How !** ex- 
claimed L^lius 3 " every thing] Suppose then 
he had commanded you to set fire to our tem- 
ples" " He would never," said Blosius, "have 
laid such a command on me." " But what if 
he had," continued LseKiis. *' Why, if he had," 

Q 2 
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replied this sincere friend, ■'* I wotild have obeyed 
him.** False friendship, like the ivy, decays and 
ruins the walls it embraces -, but true friendship 
gives new life and animation to the object it 
supports; forming the most pleasing remedy 
against, not only melancholy, but every griev- 
ance and discontent : for 

Discontents and Grievances are the lot of man : 
our whole life^ as Apuleius well observes, is a 
glucvpicron^ a bitter-sweet passion, a mixtiu^ of 
pleasure and of pain, fronl which no man can 
hope to go free : but as this condition is com- 
mon to all, no one man should be more disquieted 
than another. 

He who desires but neighbours' fare, 
Will for no storm or tempest care. 

Affliction is, perhaps, necessary to the recti- 
tude of our worldly state. An expert seaman is 
tried in a tempest, a runner in a race, a captain 
in a battle, a valiant man in adversity, and a 
Christian by temptation and misery. As thrash- 
ing separates the corn from the chaff, so does 
affliction purify virtue. Misery is necessary to 
the attainment of true happiness. '' Whatever 
is necessary,'* as Cicero asserts, on the authority 
of an ancient poet, " cannot be grievous.** The 
dvils that a maa is born to endure, he ought to 
bear without repining 5 rememberings that fic- 
kleness is the characteristic of fortune; that 
sorrows surmounted sweeten life ; and that the 
highest human attainment is a contented mind. 

But, ah ! how fare's the thankful breast. 
How few will own" the V have been bless'd. 
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; Or at life's dose depart contented 
With the rich feast that life presented ! 

Discontent generaUy proceeds from defects 
either of body, of mind, or of fortune, the sense 
of which aggravates the feeling, and, by wound- 
ing the natural pride of the heart, renders it 
dejected and melancholy. 

Bodily dcfecti, however, are generally counter- 
balanced by extraordinary peifections of mind. 
The single eye of Hannibal^ and the total blind^ 
ness of Tunoleon, Terejtius, Democritus, and 
Homer, were more than compensated by the 
divine rays which filled their minds. The ban- 
dy-legged iSsop, the hairy and deformed Socra- 
tes, the emaciated Seneca, the blear-eyed Horace^ 
the limping Loyola, the crooked-backed Galba, 
and the. lubberly Ajax, out-shone their contem- 
poraries, in arty in wi8<lom,in valor, and in great- 
ness. Virtue is of no particular form or station : 
the finest outlines of the human frame are fre- 
quently filled up with the dullest wits. A little 
diamond, well polished>. is always of greater 
value than a rocky mountain, whatever may be 
its size and extent. ' 

SickTiess and Disease are also in weak minds 
the sources of melancholy ; but that which is 
painful to the body may be* profitable to the soul* 
Sickness, the- mother of modesty, puts us in mind 
of our mortality, and while we drive on heedlessly 
in the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, 
kindly pulls us by the ear, and brings ns to a 
proper sense of our duty. Pliny calls it the 
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foundation and cor^i: $t<>ne of trve phaoaopliy ; 
and, indeed, if we were only to practiee in health 
what we promise in sickness, we should in gene- 
ral be completely happy. It is the bright day of 
heakh that brings forth the adder of uneasiness j 
fo^ what sick man was ever covetduSj ambitious, 
envious, <jruel, or malicious ? 

Baseness qf Birth aJ$o sometimes ^liets a 
delioitc and nicely feeling miiid j but of aU 
vanMes and fopperies, the vanity of high binh h 
the greyest. True nobiHty is derived fr6m 
virtue, not from birth. Titleaf, indeed, may be 
pui-cliasedj but virtu* is the only emu that 
makes die bargam valid. Birth in China dannot 
confer nobility j for there honourable distinction 
can only be obtained by real worth. A hian 
Who leaves a noble posterity, is certainly entiaed 
to higher respect than he who only boasts of 
noble ancestors. Olie great Catberbdus, sultan 
of Egypt and Syria, wa$ originally a commoii 
slave 5 but his extraordinary worth, valor,- and 
manhood, procured him to be elected emperor of 
the Mamalukes* Castrucoius CastracaHus was 
a poor orphan 4;hild, who waa Ibund lying in a 
field, exposed to the extreme of misery ; bm hie 
virtuo raised hun to the throne of Senes. And 
history furnishes innumerable instances of tiie 
like kind. Why, therefore, should any man 
think baseness of birth a reproach ? Who thmks 
Cicero less respectable for having been a plebeian, 
Ag^thooles less glorious for having been a pot- 
ter s son, or Marius les» great for having been a 
plotj^-boy at Arpinum ? E tenui casa sitpi vir 
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magnus exit ; many a great man comes out of a 
low cottage. Wb^t rational man thinks the 
better of the kings of Denmark, because they 
derive their pedigree from Ulfo, who was the 
son of a bear ? Let no proud terra filius, or vain 
upstart, be offended by these examples 5 but 
recollect, that it is virtue alone that can ennoble 
greatness ; and that nothing is so intolerable as 
a fortunate fool, or so detestable as exalted 
wickedness. The nobility of many of our mo- 
dern gentry consists of the parchment by which 
their title is conferred ; but how much better is 
it to be born of mean parentage, and to excel in 
moral worth and noble actions, than to be dege- 
neres neoptolemi, as many great nien are, who 
are only valued for their riches ? 

Pjtivert^ also is accounted, in the world's es- 
teem, the greatest misery that can befal ^ man j 
but if properly considered^ it will afford no* real 
cause of discontent. Riches, like the rains from 
heaven, fall on persons of every description, 
whether good or bad, sed bonis, in bonum, they 
are only valuable to those who would be con- 
tented without them ; for to those who would 
not, th^y only convey pride, insolence, lust, riot, 
intemperance, ambition, cares, fears, suspicions, 
troubles, anger, and every other disease, both of 
body and of mind. 

No crime, disease, or vice, is now unknown. 
Since Poverty ^ the god of Virtue's, gone ; 
Pride, laziness, and all luxurious arts, 
Pour like a deluge in from foreign parts. 
Since gold obscene and silver found the way 
Our plain and honest manners to betray. 
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Bich Hwn, wbase only objects are to gratify the 
tnoao add sordid pension of avarice, are like 
painted walls, fair without, but rotten within. 
The higher they soar, the greater are the dangers 
to which they are exposed ^ for misery assails 
riches, as lightning does the highest towers : or 
as a tree that i« heavy laden with fruit breaks its 
own boughs, so do riches destroy the virtue of 
their possessor. But, 

The man, Within the golden mean, 
"Who can bis boldest wisli ceatain, 
Secttniy views ths rnin -4 ceU> . 
Where sordid Want and Sprrow d^ell ; 
And, in himself securely great^ 
Declines an enned room of state. 

Worldly wealth, indeed, is the I>evil*s bait ( i»d 
those whose minds feed upon richi^j recedo^ in 
general, from real happineas, Ui proportion as 
their storea increase -, w the moon when s^ is 
iiillest of light is farthest from tl^ aun. Theo- 
doret^ therefore, justly e:Kbort8 jbds readera, as 
often as they shall see a man abounding in 
wiealth, qui gemmu Ubit €t sfrrano d^rmU in 99t^» 
and naught with all, not to call him hap^^ but to 
esteem him unfortunate, because he haa thereby 
so many inducements and temptations to live 
unjustly y and, on the other side, to consider a 
virtuous man, though poor, as far from heii^ 
miserable. 

Tis not in wealth to g:ire true ]oyr : 
Uim purest happiness attends. 
Who heayen's distinguishM gifts employs 
With wisdom, to the noblest ends. 
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Seneca ca^s the happinoBs of wealth hracteata 
feiiciitts,t\n'foiled happiness^ and iitftiix felicitaf^ 
an unhappy Mieity. A poor man dritikd out ef 
a wooden dish^ and eats his hearty meal wit^ a 
wooden spoon ; a rich man with languid appetite, 
picks his dainties with a silver fork from plates 
of gold 5 but in auro bibitur venenum ; the one 
drinks in health and happiness^^from his pottered 
jug^ the other disease and poison hom his jew- 
elled cup. 



-Were it not better to inqoire 



How Nature bounds each impotent desire, 
^Vhat ^e with ease resigns, or wants with pun, 
And then divide the soUd from the vain ? 
Saj, should your jaws with thirst seTOrely bum. 
Would you a cleanly earthen pitcher spurn ? 
6hould hunger on your gnawing entratis seize, 
Would turbot only or a capon please ? 

Poverty, indeed^ is well described by the holy 
&thers of the church, and the finest orators of 
antiquity, as the way to heaven, a^ the mistress 
of true philosophy, the mother of religion, the 
sister of innocency, and the handmaid cif sobriety 
and virtue. fortunatos, nimium bona si md 
narini. The rich, it is true, coter their floors 
with marble, their roofs with gold, their porti-» 
eoes with statues, and their chambers with costly 
ftlrmture, and curious paintings ^ but what is uU 
this to true happiness ? The happier poc>r live and 
breathe under a glorious sky, the august canopy 
of nature ; enjoy the brightness of the starsp^i 
the daily radiance of the sun, the nightly lightn^s 
of fhe moon, the.hai^ony of the groves, and all 
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that bounteous nature presents to the hands of 
honest industry and calm content, which far sur- 
pass all the enjoynients tliat art and opuleniia 
can give. 

Lijke the first mortals^ blest is he. 
From debts, and mortgages, aod business free ; 
With his own team who ploughs the soil. 
Which grateful once confessM his father's toil. 

Nature is content with bread and water j and 
he that can rest satisfied with what nature re- 
quires, may contend with Jupiter himself for 
happiness. 

If you, my Iccins, to whose liaiids 
The fruits of his Sicilian lands 
Agrippa trusts, use weU your gtoA, 
■What more can you from Jove obtain ? 
Hence with complaints I can he be poor 
Who all things needful may secure ? 

Whatever is beyond this moderation, say& M an- 
dar^nsis, is not useM, but troublesome : and he 
that is not satisfied with a little, will never 
have enough. /' O ye Gods !" exclaimed So- 
qrates, as he passed through a fair, '^ what a 
numbei; of things are there here which I do not 
want !" Strength, both of body and mind, is the 
offspring of Temperance -, and Temperance is the 
offspring of Want, man*s best physician, and 
chiefest friend. Virtue, when she first descended 
from heaven to bless mankind, being scorned 
by the rich, abandoned by the wicked, ridiculed 
By courtiers, hated by money-loving men, and 
thrust out of every door, wandered to the hum- 
ble cottage of her sister Poverty, where she was 
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cherished with the warmest affection^ and with 
whom alone she still resides. All true happi- 
ness, say the Holy Scriptures, is in a low estate. 
A man's fortmie, like his garment, if it fit him 
well, is not less useful for being made of homely 
materials. A rich man may be decorated with 
the titles of Lord, Patron, Baron, Earl, and pos- 
sess many fine houses -, but he who is poor has 
the greater happiness. 

While with the rich the passing day 
In fruitless wishes wears away ; 
Ah ! rural scenes his heart repeats, 
How I enjoy your bless'd retreats ! 
Where, whUe with Nature's views I please 
My fancy, or recline at ease 
In sweet oblivion, lose the strife 
And all the cares of splendid life. 

The misery which is supposed to follow po- 
verty, arises not from want, but firom peevish- 
ness and discontent. A mind once satisfied, if, 
alas ! a mind can be satisfied upon this subject, 
is happy -, for he who is thoroughly wet in a 
bath, cannot be more wet if he be flung into the 
sea. The mind is all 5 for if a man had all the 
world, or a solid mass of gold as big as the 
world, he could not have more than enough. 
True plenty consists in not desiring, rather than 
in possessing, riches 5 the contempt of which 
confers more real glory than the possession. 
£ven by those who are miserably poor it should 
be recollected, that ** misery is Virtue's whet- 
stone;*' that *' the poor shall not always be 
forgotten y that the Lord is a refuge to the op- 
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pressed, and a defence in the time of troabte ; 
and that he who sows in tears, shall reap is 
joy.** A lowering morning may turn to a fair 
afternoon, nubc solet pulsd candidus ire dicM. 
When Zeno, the philosopher, lost all his goods 
in a shipwreck, he exclaimed, '' Fortune may 
take away my means, but cannot touch my 
mind/* Alexander sent a hundred talents of 
gold to Phocion of Athens, for a present, be- 
cause he heard he was a good man 5 but Pho- 
cion returned the gold, with a request that he 
might be permitted to continue a good man stilL 
So the Theban Crates flung, of his own accord, 
his money into the sea, exclaiming, Abite nummi, 
ego vos mergam, ne mergar, d vohis : and shall 
Christians become sorrowful for the want of 
wealth, when Stoics and Epicures could con- 
temn it so easily ? O^ man ! let thy fortune be 
what it will, it is thy mind alone that makes thee 
poor or rich, happy or miserable. 

He who enjoys th' untroubled breast. 
With Virtue's tranquil wisdom bless*d. 
With hope the gloomy Lour can cheer. 
And temper happiness with fear. 
If God the winter's horrors bring. 
He ioon restores the genial spring. 
Then let us not of fate complain. 
For soon shall change the gloomy scene. 

Servitude, L099 of Liberty, and Imprisottmeni, 
are not such miseries as they are, in geiMial, 
conceived to be. Alexander was the slave of 
fear; Caesar, of pride $ Vespasian, of his fnoney; 
and Heliogabalus, of his gut* Lovers also are 
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ttie slaves of beauty ; and statesmen of ambi- 
tion ; and yet are so contented with their con« 
ditions^ that they hug their chains With rapturous 
delight* To set them free would render them 
discontented and miserable. A contented citizen 
of Milan, who had never passed beyond its walls 
during the course of sixty years, being ordered 
by the governor not to stir beyond its gates, 
became immediately miserable, and felt so power- 
ful an inclination to do that which he had so 
long contentedly neglected, that, on his appli- 
cation for a release from this restraint being 
refused, he became quite melancholy, and at 
last died of grief. The pains of imprisonment 
also, like those of servitude, are more in con- 
ception than in reality. We fi,re all prisoners. 
What is life, but the prison of the soul ? To 
some men the wide seas are but narrow ditches, 
and the world itself too limited for their desires : 
to roam from east to west, from north to south> 
is their sole delight 5 and when they have put a 
girdle round the globe, are discontented, be- 
cause they cannot travel to the moon. But De- 
mosthenes was of a contrary tempift': instead 
of indulging this vagrant disposition, he shaved 
his beard, to prevent the possibility of his being 
tempted to go abroad, It is the idea of being 
confined, that causes the misery of imprison- 
ment ; for it is sometimes accompanied by the 
highest advantages. It was a confinement oc- 
casioped by sickness and disease, that first 
caused Ptolemy, the Egyptian king, to become 
tbe disciple of t^e celebrated Strato, and in- 
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-diiced hini to ^ve hisi mind wholly to the ele- 
gant delights of literatufe and rational con- 
templation : a confinement which, in its ulti- 
mate effects, produced that nohle edifice the 
Alexandrian library, and caused it to be fur- 
nished with forty thousand volumes. BoethiuS 
never wrote so ekgantly, as while he was a 
prisoner 5 and many men have, in the privacy of 
imprisonment, produced works that hare im- 
mortalized their own characters, and transmitted 
their names with honourable renown to the 
latest posterity. The eloquent epistles of St. 
Paul were chiefly dictated while he was under 
constraint ; and Joseph acquired greater credit 
during his imprisonment, than when he was the 
lord of Pharaoh's house, and master of the 
riches of Egypt. Neither can Banishment, when 
properly considered, be called d grievance : pa- 
tria est ubicimque bene est. It is no disparage* 
ment to be exiled. To sigh after home ; to be 
discontented on being sent to a place, to which 
many go for pleasure ; to prefer, as base Ice* 
landers and Norwegians do, their own ragged 
rocks to the fruitful plains of Greece and Italy, 
is equally childish and irrational. Happiness is 
not confined to any particular spot, but may be 
found by wisdom and virtue in every climate 
under heaven ; for wherever a man deserves a 
friend, which is the highest happiness on earthy 
there he wiQ find one. Those land-leapers, 
Alexander, Cseisar, Trajaii, and Adrian, who^ con- 
tinually banishing themselves from one place to 
another, now in the east, now in the west^ and 
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never at home^ and Columbus, Vasquez de 
Gama» Drake» Cavendish, and many others, got 
all their honours by voluntary expeditions* 
But if it be said, that banishment is compulsory, 
it must be recollected, that it may be highly ad- 
vantageous i and that, as Tully, Aristides, The- 
mistocles^ Theseus, Codrus, and many other 
great and deserving men> have eiqperienced this 
fate, it is not in itself really disgraceful. 

The Death of a friend is certainly an event of 
a very grievous and afflicting nature ; but ought 
we, in a life so transitory and fiill of perils, to 
fix our affections so firmly even on deserving ob- 
jects, as to render our sorrows for their loss so 
poignant as to injure health, and destroy all fu- 
ture happiness ? One of the chief benefits of 
virtue, is the contempt of death ; an advantage 
which accommodates human life with a soft and 
easy tranquillity, and gives us a pure and ami- 
able taste of it; without which, every other 
pleasure is extinct. Death is inevitable, and, 
like the rock of Tantalus, hangs contimially over 
our heads, ready to fall. 

Though great thy wealth, reDOwn'd thy birth. 
Nor birth, nor opulence, can save 
The poorest, humblest child of earth. 
From the rdentless yawning grave. 

The' death of a good and virtuous man ought 
lx> be contemplated as the termination of trouble; 
EL kind release from worldly misery t but, though 
all that live must die, we cannot contemplate its 
Eipproach without alarm and apprehension ibr 
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ourselves, and the severest sorrow abd lameotd* 
tion for our friends. Some degree of dread and 
sorrow is, perhaps, unavoidable* s 

But to persevere 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness, unmanly grie^ ; 
tt shews a will most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unsatisfied, a mind impatient, 
' An understanding simple and unschool'd ; • 
For what We know must be, and is as common 
As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
Why should we in our peevish opposition 
Take it to heart ? 

Mourn the sad loss, but mourn not unappeas'd ; 
'Gainst sovereigSl power 'tis impious to contend ; 
Ev'n deep regret shall yield, by patience eas'd. 
And learn to bear what we despair to mend. 

SocrateSi while in the agonies of death, per- 
ceiving that his friends, Appollodorud and Crito, 
with some others, weire weeping over him, asked 
them what they meant by being sorrowfbl on so 
joyful an occasion. Tully grieved for a moment 
over the cold remains of his deceased daughter, 
the beloved Tulliola ; but reflection and phUo* 
sophy immediately drying his tears, and enabling 
him /to triumph over his sorrows, he rejoiced 
more in the idea of her being received into the 

* Epictetus says upon the subject of Death, " If yoo 
.love a pot^ remember that it is but a pot, and thea yoa 
will be less troubled when it happens to be broken ;" and 
so when your wife, child, or friend dies, remember thef 
'were mortal, and that remembrance will alleviate yoor 
sorrows. 
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felicities of heaven/ than he had before grieved 
at her departure from the miseries of the earth. 
If the mere doctrines of philosophy could so for- 
tify the mind of a heathen^ under such a misfor- 
tune, what will not the divine influence of our 
holy Religion be able to effect on the mind of a 
Christian? It was in the spirit with which 
Cicero viewed this dreaded event, that Lodovicua 
Cortesius, an able and opulent advocate of 
Padua, ordered his son, upon pain of forfeiting 
his patrimony, instead of attending his funersi 
with black mourners, to provide twelve virgins 
clad in green to bear him to his grave, and as 
many minstrels to chant hallelujahs for his ap- 
proaching felicity. The Thracians also, when a 
child was born, wept in apprehensive sorrow : 
but when an adult was buried, they rejoiced in 
feasting and in mirth. The death of Etoneus, a 
noble young Greek, being lamented by his friends 
with excessive sorrow, Pindarus, the poet, thus 
Hddressed them: " Quiet your minds, ye weep- 
ing Mends ; for the fate of this lamented youth 
is not so miserable as you. seem to apprehend : 
he id not condemned either to the Styx or 
to Achefon, but, gloriasus et senii expers heros, 
lives immortal in the Elysian Fields, enjoy- 
ing that happineas which the greatest king* 
^o earnestly seek, and wearing the garland of 
felicity, which we all so anxiously hope to 
obtain." 

Repttlse and Disgrace do not of themselves 
convey any imputation against the moral charac- 
ter of the sufferer, and therefore ought not to 
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cause discontent in the mind of a mad of good 
understanding. A base> impudent, illiterate, un- 
worthy and insufficient man, is not unfrequently 
preferred, where a man of the strictest honestyi 
the i^atest learning, and highest merit, is re* 
jected. Corrupt interest, or blind partiality, 
frequently bestow favours upon vice and foUyi 
to which wisdom and virtue are alone entitled. 
The race is not always given to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong. A fat prebend, in a 
certain cathedral church, in Moronia Felix^ hav- 
ing become void by the .sudden death of the 
prebendary, the bishop, who had the disposal of ' 
the vacant stall, was assailed, almost before the 
body was cold, by a multitude of candidates, for 
the preferment. The pretensions of the first 
were founded on the interest of many powerful 
friends, who were determined to outbid at least 
their less opulent rivals : the second candidate 
was the bish<^'s own chaplain, who was sure he 
should succeed, from the high opinion he con*' 
ceived his patron entertained of his abilitiea and 
character : the third possessed all the advantages 
that usually accompany noble birth, and relied 
with confidence on the influence of his great 
cmmexions : the fourth had recently published 
many curious and useful discoveries in the art of 
chetoicrtry, which he flattered himself would out- 
weigh the merits of his competitors : the only 
merit of the fifth, was that of being an honest 
and laborious parish priest, who had for many 
years been attentive to the high duties of his 
humble station, and whose pious and exemplary 
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tliaracter was strongly certified by his whole 
flock : the sixth was the distressed son of the 
deceased prebendar}% who had left a widow, with 
a nuineroas feimily, without having been able to 
discharge the whole of the debt to the bishop, 
by which it was said the office had been obtain- 
ed: to the seventh, the bishop had repeatedly 
promised the next place that should happen to 
be in his gift : the eighth had only the recom- 
mendation of many friends, who loved him for 
his good humour, and pitied the distress in 
which he had been involved by expences in be- 
lialf of the church: the ninth had married a 
female friend of the bishop, who exerted all her 
interest with his lordship in favour of her hus- 
band : the tenth was a foreign ecclesiastic, who 
had been converted by the bishop : the eleventh 
offered to exchange another prebend of equal 
value ; and the twelfth was an excellent scholar, 
who lived retired at the university, vdthout 
friends, and almost unknown to the good dioce- 
san : but it was to him that the bishop, of his 
own mere motion, and after much perplexity, 
presented the prebend : but what reason had 
the repulsed candidates, to be offended with 
his choice, or to be discontented at their own 
disappointments ? ^ 

As to Injuries, it has, indeed, been said, that 
the putting up with one injury is only a means 
of provoking another ; but this notion is not only 
erroneous, but pregnant with mischief. '' Sup- 
pose,'* says Socrates, " an ass should kick me, 
would it be right or becoming in me to kick 
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him again ?*' And when his friends, oa peroeit- 
ing the outrages and abuse he submitted to firom 
Xantippe, endeavoured to stimulate him to re- 
yenge, he wisely replied, '^ No, gentlemen, I shall 
not, by quarrelling with my wife, furnish you 
with sport and laughter, and enable you to stand 
by and cry, while you clap your huids, ' Now, 
Socrates ! — Now, Xantippe !* as men do dogs 
when they fight, to animate them more fiercely 
in the combat." Following the advice of false 
or foolish friends, to resent those petty injuries 
which patience and wise mediation might hap- 
pily compose, is frequently the cause of great 
vexation and disquietude. " Recompense to no 
man evil for evil, but overcome evil with good^ 
and as much as lieth in you live peaceably with 
all men ; for if thine enemy hunger, and thou 
feed him; if he thirst, and thou givest him 
drink j thou shalt, in so doing, heap coals of fire 
on his head: therefore avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath 5 for vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.** Submission in such 
contests is victory. Durum et durum nonfaciutU 
murum ; two refractory spirits will never agree 3 
and obsequio vincei, one must stoop to conquer. 
Soft words pacify wrath, and overcome the 
fiercest spirits. Humility and wisdom always 
triumph over pride and folly. Justice, by means 
of mildness and humility, inflicts on the head of 
the guilty the punishment which was intended 
for the injured party, as Haman was hanged on 
the very gibbet he had provided for the de* 
struction pf MordecaL To shun provocatioDi 
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let it be remembered^ that the least fly has a 
spleeii, and the smallest bee a sting 3 and there- 
fore to live quietly ourselves^ we must do no 
wrong to others. It is as much the nature of a 
wicked man to do an injury^ as it is the duty of 
a wise and honest man to bear it 3 for he who 
cannot bear injuries^ witnesses against himself, 
that he is no good man. These observations 
will jEdso apply with equal force to scofis, slan- 
ders, contumelies, obloquies, defemations, de- 
tractions, pasquillings, libels, and the like. A 
wise citizen of Athens, who had a scolding wife, 
whenever she bawled, played upon his drum, 
and by that means drowning her noise, rendered 
it of no effect. Aristophanes attempted to ridi- 
cule the character of Socrates on the stage 3 but 
the philosopher attended the representation, and, 
wisely laughing at the attempt, defeated, by his 
ease and unconcern, the whole effect of the ma- 
lice which the poet had levelled against him. 
Anger and revenge, indeed, are their own pu- 
nishment, as Praxiteles experienced, when pas- 
sionately dashing on the floor the mirror which 
reflected the deformities of his face« he beheld 
his displeasing features multiplied in every frag- 
ment of the glass. A steady, erect, composed, 
and temperate conduct, always defeats the in- 
tended effects of malice and ill-nature. 

There are many other grievances which hap- 
pen to mortals in this life, from friends, wives, 
children, servants, masters, companions, neigh- 
bours, and ourselves, to the cure of which the 
following rules will greatly contribute : *' Re- 
compence evil with good : do nothing through 
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contention or vain glory j but every thing with 
meekness of mind, and love for one another." 

But if the rectifications of the six. non naturals 
already mentioned^ will not effect the cure of 
melancholy, the patient must then have recoiu'se 
to Pharmaceutics, or that kind of physic which 
cures by medicines^ for n^hich we must refer 
him to the advice of his apothecary and phy- 
sician, observing only that he is most likely to 
succeed in removing this disease. 

Who strives, with anxious heart and pious care. 
The sense of every evil to repair ; 
And, by his reason, learns a wise disdain 
Of gloomy melancholy and mental pidn. 

CHAPTER VI. 

OF LOVB MELANCHOLY. 

LovE is a delectation of the Heart, occasioned 
by some apparently good, amiable, and fair ob- 
ject, the favor or possession of which, the Mind 
ardently wishes to win, and seeks to enjoy. Of 
this passion there are two species, nuptial and 
heroic. Nuptial love is the warm, but sincere, 
and steady affection of a virtuous heart, seeking 
its happiness in that high and honourable union, 
which was appointed by Grod in Paradise. 

For those who spurn not Hymen's powers. 
But seek for bluis within his bowers, 

By sweet experience know. 
That marriage, rightly imdentood. 
Gives to the tender and the goody 

A Paradise below. , 

This species of love captivates the soul by 
such irresistible powers, is surrounded by such 
an assemblage of persuasive charms, comes 
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coiUmended by such rational and satisfactory 
iDOljves^ and' is capable of filling the bosom 
with SQch transcendent and refined delight, that 
no man who has not a gourd for his head, or a 
pippin for his heart, can avoid it. It is the true 
Promethean fire, which heaven, in its kindness 
to the sons of men, has suffered to animate the 
iiuman breast, and lead it to felicity. 

This is the love that ties the nuptial knot, 
Dictates to fnendship its most binding laws. 
And with chaste vows does what is bound confirm : 
Thrice happy they when love like this, from heaven, 
Gains an ascendent o'er their virtuous minds. 

No cord or cable can draw so forcibly, or bind 
so fiatst, as this charming passion can do with 
only a single thread ; for when formed on just 
and rational principles, it possesses the virtues 
of the adamant, and leads to an inexhaustible 
source of increasing pleasure. It renders the 
union perfect and complete. The husband sways 
his willing consort by virtue of his superior un- 
derstanding and knowledge in the affairs of life ; 
but ishe again commands his heart by the influ- 
ence of her charms : he is her kind , protectoi*, 
and she his only joy and constant comfort. They 
are not only of one flesh, but of one mind. 
Geryon like, they have one heart in two bodies. 
She is, as Plutarch says, a beautiful mirror, to 
reflect her husband's face and temper ', for if he 
be pleasant, she will be merry ; when he laughs, 
she will smile ; and when he is sad, her heart 
will participate in his sorrow^ and ease him of 
half his pain. As the bride saluted the bride- 

8 
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groom of old, in Rome, she continually exdaiau, 
*' Ubi tu CeiuB, ego temper Caia 5" '' Be you ^ 
Caius^ and I will for ever be your Caia.'* It is, 
indeed, a happy state, as Solomon observes, 
** when the fountain is blessed, and the husband 
rejoices with the wife of his youth ; when she 
is to him as the loving hind, and the pleasant 
roe I and he is always ravished with her love." 
There is, under such circumstances, something 
in woman beyond all human delight. She pos- 
sesses a magnetic virtue, a quality that charms, 
a secret attraction, and most irresistible power. 
No earthly happiness can be compared to that 
which results from the possession of a sweet and 
virtuous wife. 

O come, ye chaste and fair, come, old and yonng*^ 
Whose minds are willing, and whose hearts are pare, 
Drink deep of happiness, drink health and peace 
From the sweet fountain of connubial lore ; 

And, like Seneca with his Paulina, Abraham with 
Sarah, Orpheus with Eurydice, Arria with Psetus, 
Artemnisia with Mausoleus, and Rubenius Celer 
with his lovely Ennea, live in uninterrupted fe- 
licity and increasing happiness. 

Happy, thrice happy, they whose blameleiii joys 
Spring from the unbroken union of the heart : 

No murmurings vex, no strife annoys> ' 
But thMr last day alone shall part. 

But the heroic passion, which so frequently 
causes Melancholy, and is improperly dignified 
with the honourable appellation of Love, is an 
irrational and inordinately violent attachment, 
which disgraces or disdains the happy union at 
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mal'iidgei a vnndermg, furious^ extravagant, 

and domineering desire ^ of a cliaracter and dis* 

position directly opposite to that which forms 

the basis of conjugal delight 5 and destructive 

of all true happiness. 

The man is blest and sweetly runs bis life, 
Wben gentle Virtae ties tbe nuptia] band ; 
But be whom only Love heroic joins, 
Wretcbed abroad must prove, and curs'd at bome. 

For, as a sensible and elegant poet has well ob« 

served, 

Lore vanous minds does yarioosly inspire ; 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
Like tbat of incense on tbe Altar laid : 
But raging flames tempestnous souls invade 
With fire wMcb every windy pasaon blows : 
"Witb pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

I am, indeed, almost afraid to relate the dis- 
astrous consequences which this violent passion 
has produced; Improbe amor quid non mortalia 
peciara cogit f Alexis, in Athenseus, describes it' 
as a monster of nature, wit, and art, which tor- 
tures the bodj, and crucifies the soul, with 
melancholy in this life, and consigns its victims 
to everlasting torments in the world to come. 

O you, wbo Beaut/s vicious paths attend, 

Patbs wbicb in Love's, heroic mansion end ; 

Learn from tbe muse wbat pains surround its tbrone. 

And tbink tbe miseries she describes your own. 

There bnmiOg Fury heaven and earth defies. 

And dumb De^air in icy fetters lies ; 

There black Suspicion bends bis gloomy brow. 

The unbless'd image of himself to view ; 

And blind Belief, with all a lover's flame. 

Sinks in those arms, which clothe his bead with shame. 
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There wan Dejection, wandering as iie goeiy 
In silent torture vainly seeks repose ; 
In musing bitterness consumes the day. 
And, lost in darkness, weeps the hours away. 
There the gay train of Luxury advance, 
To Lydian sounds adapting Circus dance ; 
On every head the Tenal g^land glows ; 
In every hand the poison'd goblet flows : 
The Syren views them with exalting eyes. 
And laughs at bashful Virtue as she flies. 

This fatal passion subverts Icingdoms, over- 
throws cities, destroys towns^ ruins fiunilies, 
corrupts the human heart, and makes a massacre 
of the species. The roaring thunder, and the 
forked lightning, of the angry gods, wars, fires, 
and plagues, hfive never done such mischief to 
mankind as this burning brutal passion. Such 
is its power, that its victims, conscious of their 
danger, suffer themselves to be led .to destruc- 
tion like an ox to the slaughter. Well may it 
be called a merciless and imfeeling tyrant, for it 
spares neither sex nor age. Omnia vincit amor. 
The wisdom of Solomon was extinguished, the 
strength of Sampson enervated, the piety of Ix)t*s 
daughters destroyed, the filial duty of Absalom 
dried up, and the brotherly love of Ammon 
consumed, by its ravaging and fatal flames. AH 
laws, human and divine, every moral precept, 
every pious exhortation, aU fear both of God and 
man, ^me, fortune, honour, health and .virtue, 
are frequently sacrificed on the altar of this im- 
placable deity -, nor can the scorching beams of 
the equinoctial, where the earth is parched, or 
the extreme cold of the arctic circle, where the 
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very seas are frozen^ exceed or mitigate its fury* 
It rages among all sorts and conditions^ but 
prevails most among those who are young, 
J9orid, nobly descended, high fed, indolent, and 
luxurious. 

But to enlarge on the power and effects of 
this mighty passion, wotild be to set a candle in 
the sun. 

What hares on Athos, bees on Hybla feed 9 
Or berries on the tree. of Pallas breed ; 
What numerous shells the sandy shores afibrd, 
With woes as great Heroic Loye is stor'd. 

Amoldus Vitianovanus, in his treatise on Heroic 
Love, defines it to be an insatiable desire } Rasis 
cal^ it a melancholy passion ; Cicero, a furious 
disease of the mind 3 and Flato^ the height of 
madness itself. It is, in short, that vulture^ 
which, in hell was night and day gnawing the 
heart of Titius, . who was heroically enamoured 
with Latona. This insatiate passion resides, 
like every other cause of melancholy, rather in 
the brain than in the heart, by reason of the 
corrupt imagination, mistaken judgment, and 
false principles from which it originally pro- 
ceeds 3 although the heart, the liver, the brain, 
and the blood, are all afterwards affected by the 
disease* 

Do not, Heroic Lorers, who oft dxink 
Of Circe's poison'd cup, and down the streani 
Of soothing pleasure all resistless flow 
Enervate, deem unworthy of your wish 
Connnbial Love. While ye restless seek 
The phantom Pkasure, where Indulgence play» 

8 2 
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Her midnight gambols, o'er unBtable paths 
Ye heedless wander : as she points the way 
Through her enchanting maze, the illusiTe form 
Conceals destruction. While mth eager hope. 
And mad impatience, in a fond embrace 
Ye grasp her, panting ; lo ! the sorceress darts 
Her latent venonr through your tortnr'd nerves. 
Then wakes Remorse ; and, on her fatal throne. 
With woes surrounded, fell Disease displays 
Her snaky crest, and o'er your guilty heads 
Shakes aU her honours*. 

• 

The native throne of true and honourable love 
is in the centre of the human heart $ but this 

* The different effects and consequences of Love, when 
formed on virtuous or vicious principles, or between that 
which we now call nuptial and heroic love, are very poeti- 
cally described in the following verses, by Anthony 
Whistler, Esq. 

Let Wisdom boast her mighty power, • 

With passion still at strife. 
Yet Love is sure the sovereign flower. 

The sweet perfume of life ; 

The happy breeze that swells the sail. 

When quite becalm'd we lie ; 
The drop that will, the heart regale. 

And sparkle in the eye $ 

Tlie sun that wakes us to delight. 

And drives the shades away ;, 
The dream that cheers our dreary night, 

And makes a brighter day. 

But if, alas! it wrongly seizes 

The case is twice as bad : 
This flow V, sun, drop ; this dream and breese. 

Will drive the sufferer mad» 
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fieroic'paetion is seated in a corrupted fancy and 
disordered brain. The one lifts the soul to 
heaven, the other sinks it into hell -, the one is 
the root of all mischief^ the other the parent of 
all goodr The one, which is represented to 
have sprung from the ocean, is as various and 
raging in the human breast as the sea itself; but 
the other, which is the golden chain that was 
let down from heaven to bind congenial souls 
in celestial happiness, is mild, placid, and dis- 
creet. 

If diyine Plato V Words he right. 

Two Liove^ on earth there are $ 
The one a heayen-discover'd lights 

To bless th' auspicious pair : 
The other is of earth-form*d mould, 

Fl)dng on Fancy's wing, 
Dishonest, wanton, uncontrolled. 

And fraught with Misery's sting *. 

But the miseries and misfortunes, which are 
likely to attend this disease of love, cannot, per- 

■ _ I I I _^ , 

* Love 18 a mixed pasnon, founded, on the one hand, 
on the natural desire of the sexes; and, on the other 
hand, on desires which, although not so ungovernable as 
this, are more lasting in kind, and purer in their object : 
they are commonly called sentiments of the hearts The 
union of the sexes is the work of nature, and is a law 
which all men, in common vith aU animals, obey : the 
union of mind is not only peculiar to men, bnt is not 
even general among mankind; for it appears to be the 
oflRipring of civilization and culture : by the first men- 
tioned desdre, the great object of animal life is completed ; 
by the second, the sphere of happiness is increased and 
promoted. — Crichtow on Mental DerangemcHt, 
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haps, be better described than by sbewing' the 
widced and malevolent character of its author 
Cnpid^ as given by his mother Venus, in the 
language of the poet Moschus. 

His skin is not white, but the colour of flame ; 

His eyes are most cruel, his heart is the same : 

His delicate lips with persuasion are hung ; 

But, ah t how they diflSer, his mind and his tongite! 

His voice, sweet as honey ; but nought can control^ 

Whene'er he's provoked, hisimplacable soul. 

He never speaks truth ; full of fraud is the boy ; 

Deep woe is his pastime, and sorrow his joy. 

His head is embellish'd with bright curling hair; 

He has confident iocAcs, and ah insolent air. 

Though his hands are but little, yet darts he can fling 

To the regions below, and their terrible long* 

His body quite naked to view is reveal*d ; 

But he covers his mind, and his thoughts are conoealM* 

Like a bird light of feather, the branches among. 

He skips here and 'there to the old and the youngs 

From the men to the muds on a sudden he strays. 

And, hid in their hearts, on their vitals he preys* 

The bow which he carries is little and light : 

On the nave is an arrow wing*d ready for flight ; 

A short little arrow, yet swiftly tt flies 

Through regions of ethers, and pierces the skies. 

A quiver of gold on his shoulders is bound, 

Stor'd with darts, that alike friends and eaeaslet maumL 

Ev'n I, his own mother, in vain strive to shim 

His arrows**— so fell and t» cruel my soa. 

His torch is but small, yet so ardent ks ray, 

It scorches the ann, and extinguishes day. 

Goodness is the fairest spring and purest foun* 
tain of conjugal afiection 3 and from this source 
flow all those graces which so eminently adorn 
female beauty, whether of person or of mind^ 
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Beauty/ indeed, shines with such vivid lustre, 
that. it causes immediate admiration by reason 
of its splendour ; but the ^r object cannot hope 
to be beloved, imtil the mind of the admirer is 
satisRed of ier goodness j for the idea of good 
and fair cannot easily be separated. As amber 
attracts a straw, so does beauty admiration, 
which only lasts while the warmth continues : 
but virtue, wisdom, goodness, and real worth, 
like the loadstone, never lose their power. These 
are the true graces, which, as Homer feigns, are 
linked and tied hand in hand, because it is by 
their influence that human hearts are so firmly 
united to each other. 

HftU ! bright Virtue, hail ! without tliee what are all 
Life's gayest trappings ? what the fleeting show 
Of youth or charms, which for a moment spread 
Their vimonary bloom, but withering die. 
Nor leave remembrance of their fancied worth ? 
O ! how adom*d in heaven's all -glorious pomp 
Fair Virtue comes, and in her radiant train 
Ten thousand beauties wait ! Behold, she comes 
To fill the soul with never-ceasing joy ! 
Attend her voice, sweet as the solemn sounds 
Of cherubs, when they strike their golden harps 
Symphonious. Hence, ye fond delurive dreams 
Of fleeting pleasure ! She the heart distends 
With more enduring bliss : these charms wiU bloom 
When time shall cease ; e'en Beauty's self by these 
More lovely seems, she looks with added grace. 
And smiles seraphic. Whate'er adorns 
The female breast, whate'er can move, the soul 
With fervent rapture, every winning grace, 
All m'ild endearment, tenderness, and love. 
Is taught by Virtue, and by her alone. 
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The heroic passion of Ipve is engendered by 
boBwy and idieness, (the effects of which we 
have already^ described,) by sight, by beauty, by 
dress, and other blandishments of the like fiivo- 
lous and exterior kind. 

Sight IB, of all other senses, the first step to 
this imruly passion; for it is the channel through 
which the rays of beauty, and the graces of de 
meanour, first make their way towards the heart 
Love is a natural inbred affection of the hmnan 
heart, which feels the want of a companion to 
render its happiness complete ; but si^t is the 
' means by which the fair object is first pointed 
out. As a view of pomp inspires ambition ; as 
the sight of gold engenders covetousness ; so 
does the sight of a beautiful woman beget love. 
A boy, who had from his infancy been brought 
up in the deep recesses of a forest, by a venera- 
ble and pious hermit, saw by chance, when he 
had attained manhood, two lovely females, who 
had wandered in their walks within view of the 
sequestered cell. He inquired earnestly, and 
with anxious emotion, of the old man, what 
creatures they were. The hermit told him they 
were fairies ; but, on his asking him some time 
afterwards, what was the pleasantest object he 
had ever seen, he readily replied, with a hent- 
felt sigh, " Oh, father ! the two feiries whom 
we lately saw in the purlieu of the wood.** 

■ Thus when the rastic swain 
Saw sleeping Beanty on the grassy bank, 
Reclin'd at ease, and careless beaming round 
Her charms attractire, while upon her fsoe 
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Play'd all the laughing loves, surpris'd he gaz'd. 
And felt a thousand transports shoot along 
His shivering nerves ; felt his unfeeling heart, 
Unus'd to pant, with soft emotion heave. 
And wWle he trembling view'd, began to love. 

Rotinus, indeed, derives love from sight, l^p»s 
quasi tpwis 5 and the eyes are certainly its secret 
orators, and first harbingers. Scaliger caUs 
them Cupid's arrows ; Tibulhis, the torches of 
desire : and, as the basilisk is said to kill afar 
off by sight, so do the sexes inveigle and destroy 
each other by the mutual glances of enamoured 
eyes. The Thracian Rodophe was so eloquent 
in the exercise of this dumb rhetoric, that she 
bewitched every one she looked at. But the 
love which is disclosed by the chaste and down- 
cast looks of virgin modesty and virtuous feel- 
ings, is of a very different description from that 
which is announced by the rolling eye of wan- 
tonness and vice j for it is not the eye itself, but 
the wandering, adulterous, wanton, roUing, and 
lascivious eye, that produces the pernicious ef- 
fects of this heroic madness. Apuleius, in the 
elegant and pleasant interlude of *' The Judg- 
ment of Ewris," has given very appropriate and 
characteristic manners to the respective candi- 
dates for the golden apple : Juno appears m aU 
the majesty of the que^n of heaven ^ Mmerva 
with the becoming gravity of wisdom j but 
Venus, the patroness of heroic love, is mtro- 
duced amidst the soul-subduing sounds of music, 
smilmg with captivating grace, and roUing her 
eyes as she dances wantonly along, to express 
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the charm by which she expected to gaia the 
prize. How different from the mild^ modest, 
and downcast eyes of the Virgin Mary, which 
Baradius Gerson and Bonaventure assure us 
were the type of chastity itself^ and a perfect 
antidote to heroic love ! 

Beauty, indeed^ that divine^ powerful, soul- 
ravishingy and captivating beauty, which, as 
Tatius observes, is more pie rcing than the sharp- 
est dart, is the most delightful and enchanting 
object of the human vision. It is the deity on 
whose altar love makes its constant sacrifice. 
Every heart acknowledges its power, and every 
imperfection lies concealed within its blaze. It 
subdues whatever it approaches : but the love it 
kindles is, as we are told in holy writ, '' like 
unto a devouring fire." When Constantinople 
was sacked by the Turks, the beautiful Irene 
fell into the hands of Mahomet i but her charms 
made a captive of her conqueror, and inspired 
his soul with a passion so violent and ungovern- 
able, as to cause their ruin^ and many more 
instcmces of the fatal effects which it producer, 
have been fiirntshed by history, and displayed by 
the tragic poets of every age and country. The 
powers of female beauty almost captivates the 
gods themselves. Barbarians stand in awe of a 
fine woman -, and by a beautiful aspect the fierce- 
est spirit is pacified. 

— — Since first the vital spark 

Awaked the human breast, and man arose 

To conscious being, the fair female form 
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Dazzled Jiis eye, and thro* his panting breast 
Shot beauty's ray. 

Menelaus^ on the taking of Troy, ran raging- 
and furious^ with his drawn sword, to the apart- 
ment of the unfortunate but beautiful Helen, in- 
tending with his own hands, to destroy the life 
of her who had been the .sole cause of the war ; 
but when he saw her face> the weapon dropped 
from his hands ; and, conquered by her divine 
beauty, he threw himself at her feet. 

Naoght under Hearen so strongly doth allure 
The sense of man, and all his mind possess, 

Aa Beauty's lovely bait, which doth procure 
Great warriors erst their rigour to suppress. 

Even mighty hands forget their manliness, 
Drivda by the power of a heart-burning eye. 

And lapp'd in flowers of a golden tress, 
Thct can with melting pleasure mollify 
Their harden'd hearts, inured to cruelty. 

Hyperides, the orator, when Pbryne, his client, 
was accused at Athens for the irregularities of 
her conduct, used no other argument in her de- 
fence^ than to open her upper garment, and dis- 
close her beautiful bosom to the admiration of 
her judges, which, with her graceful person, and 
captivating manners, procured her acquittal. O 
noble piece ot justice ! But who would not ra- 
ther lose even the office of justice itself, than 
give judgment against the majesty of beauty ! 
Beasts themselves are moved by it -, for when 
Sinalda, a queen of most extraordinary beauty, 
was condemned by her cruel conqueror to be 
trodden to death by horses, the animals, as if 

T 
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conscious of the crime of destroying such supe- 
rior charms^ stood motionless, imd reftuedto 
perform the office. 

All Nature's sons before the radUnt throne 
Of Beauty kneel. Whatever vrarms the breast 
With noble purpose, what informs the heart 
To melt, and moulds it into social man, 
Is Beauty's power. From her, poetic heat 
Derives new fire ; and, taught by her, oft paints 
The visionary scene, and touches all 
The springs of passion I tier's each winning grace, 
Each comely gesture her's. E'en frozen age. 
Bending to earth beneath the weight of yeftrs^ 
With wrinkled front, and venerable hair. 
Melts at her fair approach ; he feels warm blood 
Run through his withered veins ; erect he lifts 
His hoary head, and On his aged brow 
Unusual gladness smiles. 

The transcendent power of beauty mu8t« in- 
deed, be admitted by all who have not cold 
hearts and muddy understandings -, for 

Her's is the boast unrivalled to enslave. 
The great, the wise, the witty, and the brave. 

But every virtuous and chaste character will 
prudently prevent it firom gaining such an em- 
pire over the heart, as to engender^ by its in- 
fluence^ that ferinus imattus amor, that wild ^d 
romantic passion^ which is denominated Heroic 
Love. 



-Beauty was sent from Heaven, 



The lovely mistress of truth and good 

In this dark world : for Truth and Good are one ; 

And Beauty dwells in them, and they in her. 
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With late participatioo. Wherefore then, 
O Sons of Eartih ! would yon difisolve the tye ? 
Or wherefore, with a rash impetuous aim. 
Seek those heroic joys, with which the hand 
Of lavish Fancy paints each flattering scene, 
Where Beauty seems to dwell, nor once enquire 
Where iB the sanction of eternal truth. 
Or where the seal ef nndeceitful good. 
To save your seurch from foUy ! Wanlinif these, 
Lo ! Beauty withers in your void embrace. 
And with the glittering of an idiot's toy 
Fond Fancy mocks your vows^ 

Dress increases this heroic disease, by heighten- 
ing the charms of beauty ^ and when the greatly 
potent allurements of a fine face, sparkling eyes, 
a white neck, coral lips, and rose-coloured 
cheeks, are assisted by glittering attire, dishe- 
velled looks, loosely flowing garments, shape- 
embracing zones, elegant attitudes, and bewitch- 
ing glances, the dangers can only be resisted by 
the double shield of Wisdom and Virtue. Dress, 
indeed, when nicely displayed, will transform a 
Hecuba into a Helen, and make the Tcriest 
dowdy shine forth in all the splendour of seem- 
ing beauty. 

The toothless Eagle seems a pretty one, 
.Set out with new bought teeth of Indian bone ; 
And foul Lychoris, blacker than a berry, 
Herself admires, now finer than a cherry. 

Gomesius, a Morentine gentleman, was by this 
means deceived in a wife. Radiantly set out 
Mrith rings, jewels, lawns, scarfs, laces, gold, and 
every gaudy device, he imagined, having never 
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seen her but by torch lights that she was a per' 
fept goddess j but when, after the wedding so- 
lemnities^* he viewed her the ensuing morning 
without her tires, in a clear day, she appeared 
so horribly deformed, lean, yellow, and shrivelled, 
that he could not endure to look on her. Like 
an Egyptian temple, she was fair without, but 
rotten within. Elegant simplicity is the decora- 
tion which best exhibits nature's modest charms. 
Loose and gaudy attire are meretricious orna- 
ments, to conceal defects of nature, and to in- 
snare the minds of inexperienced beholders ; for 
why do women array themselves in such fantas- ' 
tical dresses, and quaint devices, with gold, with 
silver, with coronets, with pendants, bracelets, 
ear-rings, chains, guales, rings, pins, spangles, 
embroideries, shadows, rebatoes, versi-colour 
ribbands, feathers, fans, masks, furs, laces, tifla- 
nies, ruffs, falls, calls, cuffs, damasks, velvets, 
tassels, golden cloth, silver tissue, precious 
stones, stars, flowers, birds, beasts, fishes, crisped 
locks, wigs, painted faces, pins, bodkins, setting- 
sticks, cork, whalebone, sweet odours, and what- 
soever else Africa, Asia, and America, sea, land, 
art, and industry can produce, flaying their fiices 
to procure the fresher complexion of a new 
skin, and using more time in dressing than 
Cssar took in marshalling his army, but that, 
like cunning falconers, they wish to spread false 
lures to catch unwary larks ; and lead, by their 
gaudy baits, and meretricious charms, the minds 
of inexperienced youths into the traps of Heroic 
Love? 
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Needs not the foreign fud of ornament ) 
But isj when unadorn'd, adom'd the most. 

** Let them/' says the good and pious Tertulfian^ 
'* paint their eyes with tints of chastity, insert 
into their ears the word of God, tie the yoke of 
Christ around their necks, and adorn their whole 
persons with the silk of sanctity, and the da- 
mask of defvotion ; let them adopt that chaste 
and simple, that neat and elegant style of dres8> 
which so advantageously displays the charms 
of real beauty, instead of those preposterous 
fashions, and fantastical draperies of dress, 
whidi, while they conceal some few defects of 
person, expose so many defects of mind, and sa- 
crifice to ostentatious finery, all those mild, ami- 
able, and modest virtues, by which the female 
character is so pleasingly adorned.** 

Ah ! why so fantastic and rain ? 

What chattns can the toilet snpply ? 
Why 90 stodions admirers to gain ? 

Need Beauty lay traps for the eye ? 

-Oh ! eannot th^ hearts he at rest. 

Unless they^re exceeAingly fair ? 
For Beauty to be so high dress'd. 

Is surely superfluous care. 

Bmbarrass'd with baubles and toys, 

They appear so enormously fine, 
That dress all its purpose destroys. 

By shewing thdr art and deagn. 

O think how sweet Beauty beguiles^ 

How alluring the innocent eye ; 
\Vhat sweetness in natural smiles. 

What charms in mmplicity tie ! 

T 2 
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Cornelia, the justly-celebrated Roman matron, 
the mother of the Gracchi, and dau^ter of 
Scipio Africanus, being accidentally in company 
with one of these May-day ladies, whose jewelled 
garments were her only pride, and the sole sub- 
ject of her conversation, the high-dressed dame, 
displaying her finery, challenged the virtuous 
matron to produce, if possible, a finer robe, or a 
richer dress. The amiable Cornelia pitied, but 
amused her vain and insulting companion^ until 
her children returned from school, when she pre- 
sented them to her as the richest jewels an af- 
fectionate mother would wish to possess 5 and 
by this happy thought evinced her superior me- 
rit, and mortified the malicious vanity of her be- 
dizened competitor. But excessive dress be- 
comes still more ridiculous when used to con- 
ceal the ravages of time. Emonez, an old wo- 
man of Chios, thinking, by the finery of her 
dress, to acquire the beauty which time and 
nature had deprived her of, went to Arcesilaus 
the philosopher, and asked him whether it was 
possible for a wise man to be in love'. '' Yea, 
verily,*'- replied he ; ** but not with an artificial 
and counterfeit beauty, like thine.*' But these 
reproofs have not restrained the practice. 

—All drive away despair 5 
•«> And those who in their youth were scarce thought fmx, 
In spite of age, experience, and decajrs. 
Set up for charming in their fading days ; 
Snuff their dim eyes to give a parting blow 
To the soft heart of some observing bean. 

The fondness for excessive finery, however, is 
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not so derogatory to the refinement and deli- 
cacy, which, particularly in dress and sentiment, 
ought to distinguish the female character, as the 
adoption of those fashions, by which young and 
old now expose their naked arms, elbows, 
shoulders, necks, bosoms, and themselves to 
every beholder! "The chariest maid," says 
Shakspeare, " is prodigal enough, if she un- 
mask her beauties to the moon/* Ariosto, after 
describing the elegant dress of the beautiful 
Alcina> by which no more of her matchless 
charms were permitted to be seen than the 
strictest innocence and modesty allows, con- 
cludes, — 

Not Argus' self her other charms cou*d spy, 
So closely veil'd from every longing eye 5 
Yet may we judge the graces she reveal'd. 
Surpassed not those her modest garb conceal'd, 
Which strove in vain from Fancy's eye to hide 
Each angel charm, thatseem'd to Heaven allied. 

There needs, indeed, no cryer, as Fredericus 
Matenesius observes, to go before those who 
are loosely dressed to tell us what they mean, 

ivy-bush over the door of a tavern is to a de- 
bauchee. The conversation and behaviour of 
such females are, in general, as loose and mere- 
tricious as their dress. 

There's Ikuguage in their eyes, their cheeks, their lips ^ 
Their feet speak load, and wantonness looks out 
At every joint and moUon of their bodies. 
These fair encounterers are so glib of tongue. 
Give such a courting welcome ere they come. 
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So -ytide nnclasp the tables of their thougbtit 
To every obsei^er, that I det thetn dot<ni 
For shiUish spoils of opportuiiitf , 
And daughters of the game. 

^e girl, who on Beauty depends for support^ 

Must call every art to her aid ; 
The bosom displayed, and the petticoat short. 

Are samples she gives of her trade. 

But learn not, ye fair ones, to copy her ur. 

Nor venture too much to reveal ; 
Oar liincies will paint what yon cover with care> 

And ddnble each charm you conceal. 

But to the charms of beauty, and the foreign 
aid of meretricious ornament, these gay seducers 
add, wreathed smiles, nods, becks, significant 
gestures, gentle conferences, warm embraces, 
tender dalliance, singing, dancing, music, and 
other artificial alluremeiits, in order to steal 
away the heart from the dominion of Reason, 
and inspire it with this heroic passion. 

Smiles, when they flow from the genuine feel- 
ings of a chaste heart and happy mind, are cer- 
tainly the highest decorations of female loveU- 
ness and beauty : they bespeak the benevolence, 
the contentment, and the virtue of the souL 



•Smiles 



IProtn Reason flow, and are of Lov^ the food» 

It was the sweet smiles of Galla that flfst i^aii- 
quisbed the heart of Faustus the shepherd* 
" The pleasing gentle sniile of Hero," says Mu- 
Bttus, " made every heart leap from its sphere ;** 
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and <' Ismene/' says Petronius, " smiled with 
such a lovely innocence that I could not but ad- 
mire her/* 

Such Smiles as these can ne'er sweet Peace destroy. 
The lovely children of Content and Joy. 

Smiles^ indeed, are powerful orators, and niay 
convey, though in silence, matters of great sig- 
nification to the heart. But they may also lead 
a lover into a fooVs paradise ; for there are 
many who, if they do but see a fair maid laughj 
or shew a pleasant countenance, immediately 
fancy it a favour, bestowed peculiarly on them- 
selves. A smile is unquestionably a most seduc- 
ing and attractive grace. The breast of Horace 
was as much captivated by the charming 
smiles of the beautiful Lalage, as by the vivacity 
and wit of her conversation. And Ovid informs 
us, that the sex are so conscious of the powers 
of this dimpled deity, t^at they study smiles as 
the most efficacious instruments in the art of love. 
These instruments, however, may still be inno- 
cently used : it is only the harlot smiles of mis- 
chief and deceit, against which we now inveigh $ 
those baleful, counterfeit, contrived, affected 
smiles and counter-smiles, which, while they 
tend only to inveigle and deceive, convert the 
noble and sublime passion of love into a mean 
and subtle art, into a mutual intercourse of jug- 
gling and intrigue. 

Those Smiles accurst, which hide the worst designs, 
. Which with blythe eye she woos him to be Mest, 
While roond her arms she -Love's black serpent twines. 
And burls it hissing at his youthful breast. 
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Gesturti also, when easy, el^ant, and modest, 
are proper and allowable accompaniments of 
beauty, and tend greatly to the perfection of the 
female character : for what can be more recom- 
mendatory than an elegant attitude, an easy gait, 
a gracefiil courtesy, and an afiable salutation: 
but when women, like the daughters of Sion, 
'^ are haughty, and walk forth with out-stretched 
necks and wanton eyes, walking and mincing as 
they go, and making a tinkfing wi& their feet 5" 
it shews that these gestures are mere springes 
to catch unwary woodcocks, and tiiat tkey are 
used as artful delusions, unworthy of a virtuous 
mind. Such characters 

Are empty of all good, wherein condsts 
Woman's domestic honour and chief praise; 
Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance. 
To dress, to troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Coftference also, that " pleasing intercourse of 
soul with soul,'* when confined to modest, ra- 
tional, and instructive conversation, streng^ens 
the bonds of friendship, and opens the feirest 
avenues to nuptial love : but when discourse is 
romantic and inflaming. 

When each soft whispers in the other's ears, 
Some secret sweet to tell, and sweet to hear, 

it disorders the imagination, and, instead of en* 
gendering, a pure affection of the heart, leads the 
mind into all the extravagances of the Heroic 
Passion. It was the frequent conferences which 
the learned Abelard held with the lovely Eloisa 
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upon the subject of Heroic Love, that at length 
inflamed their minds with those extravagant sen- 
timents, and unhallowed desires, which termi- 
nated in their mutual ruin. A pleasing speech, 
uttered in a soft endearing tone of voice, is oi 
itself sufficient to cfaptivate the heart ; but when 
assisted by the arts of eloquence, the Syrens 
themselves are not more dangerous. 

Sweet words the people and the senate move ^ 
But the chief end of eloquence is love. 

It was Jason's discourse as much as his beauty 
that vanquished the virtue of Medea -, and this 
was the engine by which the unhappy Shore sub- 
dued the heart of £dward the Fourth. 

But oh ! ye fair, although with fervent raghs, 
Your plaintive lovers kneel, and vent their souls 
In softly swelling strains, let not these charms 
Dilate your tender hearts. 

The opportunities, indeed, of conference are 
so dangerous, that weak and unsuspecting maids 
are frequently deluded by young, pettivanted, 
trim-bearded, and swaggering fellows, mer<i 
sharpers to get a fortune, who have no other 
merit than having learned the tricks of courtesy, 
and the fashionable accomplishments of the day. 

Youths, who, fuU of subtle qualities. 
Loving, and weU compos'd with gifts of nature. 
Flowing, and swelling o'er with arts and exercise. 
Can heel the lugh to voU, and sweeten talk ; 
Can play at subtie games ; and in each grace 
StiU keep a larking, du^b, discurnve devU, 
That tempts most cunningly. 
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For conference may certainly be carried on with- 
out the use of words, not only by the arts above 
described, but by the still n^ore powerful allure- 
ments of tender glances, gentle sighs, and iPasci- 
nating smiles, as the elegant Musseus has 
exemplified in the loves of Leander and Hero. 

Her beauties fix*d him in a wild amaze ; 
Loye made him bold, and not afraid to gaze : 
With step ambiguous, and affected air. 
The youth advancing, fac'd the charming fair : 
Each amorous glance he cast, tho* formed by art ; 
Yet sometimes spoke the lang^iage of his heart : 
With nods and becks, he kept the nymph in play. 
And tried all wiles to steal her soul away. 
Soon ias she saw the fraudful youth beguil'd. 
Fair Hero, conscious of her beauty, smil'd ; 
Oft in her veil conceaVd her glowing face. 
Sweetly rermilion'd with a rosy grace ; 
Yet all in vain, to hide her passion tries. 
She owns it with her love-consenting eyes. 

And JEnesis Silvius informs us that Euri^us and 
Lucretia were so mutually enamoured by the 
tenderness of their mutual glances, and under- 
stood each other so well before ever they had 
any conference, that when he asked her good 
will with his eye, she did, suff)ragari, give consent 
with a pleasant look. But this species of con- 
ference is certainly less perilous, than when two 
lovers have an opportunity of listening to each 
other's sweet and honied sentences : for if such 
dumb shows^ signs, and mere obscure significa- 
tions of love, can so move, what shall they not 
do, who have fiill liberty to sing,, to dance* to 
kiss, to coll, and to use all manner of conference? 



A memorable stofy of the bewitching ciiarmsief 
conference is related by Petrarch of Charles the 
Great. The heart of this extraordinary man 
was so enamoured by, the seductive conversation 
of a young female of very mean condition^ that 
he, for many years together, delighted wholly in 
her company, to the great grief and indignation 
of his friends and followers 5 and when death 
deprived him of her charms, he embraced her 
Mfeless corpse as Apollo did the laurel for his 
Daphne j caused her coffin, with the body richly 
embalmed, and decorated with jewels, to be 
carried about with him wheresoever he went, 
and bewailed his loss with unceasing lamenta- 
tion 5 until a venerable bishop, commiserating 
the situation of his unhappy sovereign, in con- 
sequence of his fervent prayers to the Almighty, 
pretended to have been supernaturally informed 
that the true cause of this romantic passion was 
still concealed under the tongue of the deceased : 
and upon resorting to the coffin, which the bishop 
had previously prepared, a small ring, of curious 
workmanship, was taken from her mo\ith, and 
presented to the emperor as the charm by which 
his affections has been misled : but although this 
contrivance abated, m some degree, the extra- 
vagance of his love, Charles beeame from that 
hour so dejected and melancholy, that he soon 
afterwards resigned his sc^tre, and entering 
into his retirement at Ache, endeavoured to 
console his afflicted mind, until death put a period 
to his unworthy sorrows. Conference, with its 
opportunities of time and place, is, indeed, so 

u 
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pcMverful an incentive, that it is almost impoari-* 
ble for two young folks, equal in yeara, to live 
together, and not be in love, especially in the 
houses of the great and opulent, where those 
inmates are generally idle, fare well, live at ease, 
and cannot tell hew otherwise to pass thdr time ; 
for youth is made of very combustible materials^ 
and, like naptha itself, apt to kindle and take fife 
^om the smallest spark. Thetid> the mother ei 
the stem Achilles, alanned at the destiny which 
the oracle had pronounced, of his being alain at 
the siege of Troy, sent him in ^concealmtet to 
the court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, in order 
to avoid his joining in so perilous an enterprise ^ 
but this affording him daily opportnnities of 
£Bimiliar conference with the royal children, his 
heart became so de^ly Clamoured by the charms 
of the lovely Deidamia, that he sacrificed fsr « 
time all the glories of war to the seductifxnd of 
heroic love. 

A Kiss may certainly be innoceBt ; as is ibe 
kiss of friendship, the kiss of sanctity, dw kiss 
of ceremony, the vestal kiss of virgin nndestf, 
the kiss of kind ^dearroent, and tibe kiss «£ vir- 
tttous love ; but the mer^sicions and hemic Idas, 
which we now condemn, is, as Xcnophon. ob* 
9ei^Hes, more infectious- than thie poismi' ei the 
^ider, and more destnictire than the l»ite ef tiie 
rattle-snake. It is true. 

The g^Uiflower and rose are not so sweet. 
As sugar'd kisses are "when loners' meet : 

but delightful, pleasant, and ambrori^i, aa they 
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may be, suth as Danee gave to Jupiter, sweeter 
even than nectar> they leave a dangerous and 
destructive impression beMnd. The author of 
the life of John the Monk, who was a man of 
singular continency, and roost austere life, has 
illustrated the Vitality of this fdlurement, by a 
story that the Devil, in the shape of a beautiful 
female, went one night to the cell of this virtu- 
ous h^rmit^ and praying the shelter of his hum- 
ble roof from the approaching storm, thanked 
faini, by her salutations, with so warm a fervor, 
that his virtue was overcome. But when he at- 
tempted to disclose the passion she had inspired, 
the fiend assumed its native shape, and while she 
vanished into air, laughed him to scorn, and left 
him overwhelmed in all the agonizing horrors 
of remorse and shame. The story, however un- 
true it may be, furnishes an important lesson to 
the youthful mind, by teaching, that to resist 
danger^ it is necessary, even in the most averse 
and' sanctified souls, to avoid temptation. Of 
this danger, the virtuous Julian was so sensible^ 
that he wore a long hirsute goatish beard, fit to 
make ropes with, in order, as he confessed, to 
prevent him from kissing. 

Dalliance, in its original meaning, signifies 
conjugal conversation, or an interchange of en- 
dearing sentiments 3 and in this sense, it is so 
far from being unfriendly to human happiness^ 
that it tends in the highest d^ee to promote it. 

Adam, the goodliest la^n of men ^loce bom 
Hk sons, the f^est of her daughters Eve, 
Under a tuft of shade, that on a green 
Stood whispering soft, by a fresh fountain side 
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Tiiey sat them down ; and, after do more toil 
Of tbeir sweet gardening laboar than suffic'd 
To recommend cool zephyr, and made ease 
More easy, wholesome thirst and appetite 
More grateful, to their supper fridts they fell ; 
Nor gentle parpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful Dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple, link'd in happy nuptial league. 

How different is tliis description of the calm and 
gentle dalliance which beguiled the happy leisure 
of our first parents, antecedent to that disastrous 
hB. which brought " Death into the world, and 
all our wo^," from that turbulent and uneasy 
intercourse which passed between those heroie 
lovers, Angelica and Medoro ! 

The damsel, never absent from his fight. 
Hung on her lover with untam'd delight ; 
. For ever round him glued her twining arms. 
And clasp'd his neck, and kindled at his diarms;. 

Music, particularly of the vocal kind, is also 
a strong allurement to, and most powerful pro- 
moter of, the heroic passion. *' Music,*' says 
Cleopatra, '* is the food of those who trade m 
love." It was her sweet voice, more than any 
other of her enticements, that enchanted the 
heart of Anlihony, caused him to think the world 
well lost, when put in competition with her 
charms, and transformed the triple pillar of the 
state into a strumpet*s fool. 

The song was death, but made destruction please. 

Aristronica, Onanthi, and Agathocleia, the Ge« 
lebrated Samian Syrens, led kings in triumph 
by the powers of their delightful tones i and 
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Petronius observes^ that Lais sung so sweetly, 
that she charmed the air, and enchanted the 
senses of all who heard her. The wise and 
temperate Ulysses was forced to bind himself to 
the mast of his vessel, the better to r«ii§t the 
danger to which he was es^posed by the songs 
of the Syt»en8: — 

Celestial music warbled from tbeir tongue. 
And thus the sweet deluders tuu'd the song : 
Ostay! oh pride of Greece ! Xllyssesl ^ayl 
O cease thy coarse, and Ibten ^to onr lay ! 
Bl^ 18 the maa ordain'd oar voice to hear ; 
The «oag instnicts the loal, and charms the tear. 
Approach \ thy soul shal) into raptures rise ! 
Approach ! and learn new wisdom from the wise ! 
While thus the charmers warbled o'er the main, 
His soul took wii^ to meet the heavenly strain ! 
He gave the sign, and struggled to be ft'ee-, 
BnJt his brave cnfw row'd swift along the' seq^ 
Added new pow'rs, nor stopp'd their rapid way. 
Till dying off tfa^ distant sounds decay ; 
Then scudding swiftly from the dangerous ground. 
The deafened ear unlocked, the chains unbound. 

But it is only the Syren songs, or sudi as are 
latcivientium deliiift, that are thus pregnaat yn'Ah. 
mischief; fbr nothing so much enlivens and 
adorns ^e fair &ce of virtue, as the chaste 
toadies -of sweet and modest harmony. 

Let n6t, sweet maid ! th' heroic throng, 
Rude rushing forth in loose dtisire. 

Thy virgin dance, or graceful song^ 
PoUate with lyric xvffbam dire. 

O fur! O chaste! thy echoing shade, 
Let no heroic sounds invade ; 

u 2 
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Nor let thy strings one accent moire. 
Except what earth's untroubled ear 
Midst all her social tribes may hear/ 

And heaven's unerring throne approve. 

Dancing is a pleasant recreation^ if indulged 
with sobriety and modesty 5 but if tempestiyely 
used^ it becomes a ftuious motive to uncbaste 
desire and unlawful love. Music and dancing, 
indeed^ are the chief branches of female educa- 
tion 5 and are thought of such high importance, 
as to be taught in preference to the Lord's Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments ; parents in gene- 
ral conceiving that those accoroplidunents are 
the only means by which their daughters are 
likely to gain rich and opulent husbands. Cupid 
was certainly a great dancer 5 for it is said, that 
as he was capering at the feast of Hymen, he 
overturned a nectared bowl upon a milk-white 
rose, and made that queen of flowers for ever 
after red. So also during the rape of Europa, 
while the lovers were driven by the zephyrs 
from Phoenicia to Crete, over a calm sea, pre- 
ceded by Neptune and Amphitrite in their cha- 
riot, with the tritons dancing round them, and 
the sea-nymphs, half naked, keeping time on 
dolphins backs, by singing Hymeneals, Cnpid 
was nimbly dancing round his mother Ve^os, 
who attended in her shell, strewing roses on 
the happy pair. A perfect knowledge of these 
delightful accomplishments is certainly among 
the most enticing baits of female beauty. Thais 
inveigled Lamprius in a dance. .Herodias, by 
this means, so enchanted the mind of Herod, 
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that he bound himself by an oath to give her 
whatever she should aajc ; and, to perform his 
promise, destroyed St. John the Baptist, and 
presented her, as she had requested, with his 
head in a x:harger. Arlette, the fair ma^ of 
Falais, conquered the heart of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, as she was dancing in fantastic mazes 
on the green. Owen Tudor won the affection 
of Queen Catherine in a dance. And Speusip- 
pas, a noble gallant, as Aristensetus relates, 
seeing by accident the young and beautiful 
Pbhareta dancing, became so enamoured with 
her, that he could think of nothing but Fana* 
reta. ** Who would not admire her !*' exclaimed 
he. ** Who that should see her dance,, as I did, 
would not love her? O admirable, O Uivine 
Panareta! I have seen old and new Rome, 
many ^r cities, and many fine women, but 
never any like to Panareta ! O how she danced, 
how she tripped, how she turned ! with what a 
grace ! Happy is the man that enjoys Panareta ! 
O niost incomparable Panareta!" Lucian ob- 
serves, that dancing is the best and pleasantest 
thing that belongs to mortal men, and truly 
calls it a lawful recreation, a healthy exercise^ 
an honest disport, and an elegant delight, which 
cheers the mind, invigorates the body, delights 
all observers, teaches many comely gestures^ 
and equally affects the eyes, the ears, and the 
soul itself. The virtuous Plato, in his Com- 
monwealth, advises the institution of dancing- 
schools,- *' that young persons may meet, be 
acquainted, see each other, and be seen.*' " Let 
them take their pleasures then," says A{)uleius 
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of cM : ^' let young men and atiaid«, fiottrishing 
in their age, fliir and Ipvely to liehbld^ well at- 
tired, and of (comely -carriage, dance Grecian 
galliardfi, and, as their dances require, keep their 
time, now turning, now tracing, now apart, now 
idtogether, now a courtesy, Uicn a caper, &c. 
for it is a pleasant si^t to see those pretty 
. limbs and swimming figures." Oar gravest 
•counfireUors, and greatest senators, sometimes 
dance. Even David danced before the ark of 
the Lord with all his might 3 and Mirian^ the 
prophetess, and the sister of Aaron, took a tim- 
brel in her hand, and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and dances. I>ancing, 
however, when improperly used> is a circle of 
wfaicli the Devil himself is the centre. I say, 
therefore, of this, as of all other honest recrea- 
tions, they are like fire, good and bad, as Hiey 
are properly or improperly used. 

Novels, Romancesy Plays, and other amatory 
writings of the like kind, are not imifrequendy 
the causes which ptedispose the hearts, espe* 
ciaUy of inexperienced females, to heroic love. 
It was the dangers which result from these 
sources, that induced Aristotle to exhort youth 
not to frequent the theatres, or listen to licen- 
tious tales ; and made Che Romans place tkm 
temple of Venus beyond the walls of the city. 
The mischiefs, indeed, which those old romances 
Amadis de Gaul, Palmarin de Ollva, the Kniglits 
of the Sun, the lasdvious disconrses published 
by Helena's waiting woman Astyanasia, Aretine's 
Dialogues, and those light tracts of AristMes 
'^Uesius, found by the Persians in Crassus* army 
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among the spoils^ occasion^ are well known j 
for there can be no stronger engines in the pro- 
duction of heroic love^ than the reading of such 
compositions. At Abdera> in Thrace, the spec- 
tators were so moved by hearing Euripides' 
tragedy of Andromeda represented, particularly 
on hearing the pathetic speech of Persius, '^ 0> 
Cupid ! prince of gods and men !*' that every 
soul, for a great while after, spoke pure iambics, 
and continued to rave on this enchanting speech, 
*' O, Cupid ! prince of gods and men !" As 
carmen, boys, and apprentices, with us, when 
a new song is published, go singing the tune 
continually in the streets, so the inhabitants of 
Abdera acted the part of the pathetic Fersius, 
and every tongue exclaimed, " O, Cupid !" in 
every street, " O, Cupid !** in every house, ** O, 
Cupid ! prince of gods and men !" which they 
pronounced with all the emphasis of real feel- 
ing, and were so rapturously possessed by the 
ideas it conveyed, that they could not, for a long 
time, forget or drive it out of their minds j but, 
" O, Cupid ! prince of gods and men !", was 
ever in their mouths. 

Praises', Promises, and Protestations, are con- 
stantly used in exciting the heroic passion. 

O while ye glory in your youthful prime. 

And yield attention to the syren voice 

Of Praise ; in that soft season, when the hreast 

A strange enchantment feels ; when pleasure pants 

In every vein, and sparkles in the eyes 

Superfluous health ; then guard your rebel hearts 

Against seducing love. 

Si minus, a great master of this art, acknow- 
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ledges that heroic lovers^ the more effectually to 
obtain their ends^ -will swear, lie, promise, pro- 
test, forge, counterfeit, bribe, brag, flatter, and 
dissemble on all sides. And Ovid^ a still greater 
master of this heroic art, strongly advises those 

Wbo dc8h*e to keep their fair one's hearts, 
To mix sweet flattery with all their arts ; 
With frequent raptures on her beauties ifaee, 
Aad make her form the subject of thdr praise. 
Purple commend, when she's in purple di'ess'd ^ 
In scarlet, swear in scarlet she looks best. 
Array'd in gold, her graceful mien adore ; 
If crape she wearB*-*-what can become her more ! 
When dress'd in colours, prakw a ooUmr'd dress : 
Her hair, or cnrl'd, or comb'd, commend tto leas : 
Singing, her voice, dancing, her lur admire ! 
Complain when she leaves off, and sdll desire. 

And as to Promises, also, the same great master 
in the art of love, while he recommends the 
practice, acknowledges its impropriety. 

With promis'd gifts her easy mind bewitch. 
For even the poor in promise may be rich. 
Vun hopes awhile her appetite will stay ; 
*Tis a deceitful, but commodious way. 
Write then, and in thy letters, as I said. 
Let her with mighty promises be fed. 
Cydippe by a letter was betray'd. 
Writ on an apple to the unwary maid ; 
She read herself into a marriage vow ; 
And every cheat in love the gods allow. 

The sex are seriously warned against listening 
to those faithless vows and Protestations so fre- 
quently made by heroic lovers, by the elegant 
and divine Ariosto. 

The youth who pants to gain the amorous prise, 
Forgets that heaven, irith all-discerning eyes. 
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Surveys the secret heart ; and when desire 
Has, in pjOtaeaeion, qUench'd its shoit-Uv'd fii«» 
The devious winds aside each promise hear. 
And scatter all his solemn vows in air ! 
Wam'd by the muse's voice, with cautious ear. 
The well-feign'd plaints and seeming sorrows hear : 
Reflect, ye gentle dames, that much they know» 
Who gain experience from another's woe. 
Ah ! fly the dangerous train, whose looks disclose 
The flowery bloom that early youth bestows ; 
Where each warm passion bursts with sudden blaze, 
Which soon again, like stubble fir'd, decays. 

Hie advice, indeed, of theLucretia of Aretine, 

Si vis amicd frtii, promitte, finge, jura, perjura, 

jacia, Simula, mentire, is frequently practised with 

success by all heroic lovers. But though they 

Swear by Cupid's strongest bow. 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves ; 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which bum'd the Carthag« queen. 
When the false Trojan under siul^was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever man hath brok^. 
In number more than any woman spoke ; 

let all chaste and prudent maids give no credit 
to their words ; fot 

'Tis not the many oaths that make the tfuth. 
Bat the plain single vow.*— 

When lovers swear, it is said that Venus laughs ; 
and that Jvpker, smiling at the deceit, forgives 
the perjm*y. 

B«t from the bosom of the Bridsh Mr, 
Wliere Truth alone shoold dweU, fly boM Deo^t, 
Nor stain with perfidy the sacred shnne. 

Fnesenis, Bribes, Tokens^ Gifts, and such likeieats. 
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Are often brought to ud the lover's tale. 
Where oaths, and lies, and protestations fail. 

As Jupiter corrupted the virtue of Danae by a 
golden shower, and Liber overcame the reluct- 
ance of Ariadne by a jewelled crown, so these 
heroic lovers, when nothing else will 'win the 
favour of their mistresses, "rain chequins, florins, 
crovnns, angels, and all manner of treasures into 
their laps. " I had a suitor," says Lucretia, 
** who, when he came to my house flung gold 
and silver about as if it had been chaff." The 
effect of these allurements are finely described by 
Shakspeare in the person of Egeus, an Athenian 
nobleman, who complains to Theseus, the Duke 
of Athens, that Lysaiider had witched the bosom 
of his daughter Hermia. 

'^ Thoii, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhinies. 
And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : 
Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung. 
With feigmng voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stolen the impression of her fantasie 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats ; messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unharden'd youth. 
With cunning hast thou filch'd my daughter's heart." 

But Tears are the last refuge of heroic lovers; 

Tears in abundance ever wait their will, 
To be squeez'd out, and overflow their eyes. 
Just as occasion serves 

And to tears, says Balthazar CastUio, they will 
add such heavy sobs, fiery sighs, sorrowful 
countenances, pale aspects, and dejected looks. 
that a novice will be inclined to believe, that 
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they are reany ready to die for tbe sake of her 
they affect to love. The allurement of tears, 
however, is more frequently used by women 
than by men ; for they can so weep, continues 
Castilio, " that one would think theur very hearts 
were dissolved, and streaming through their 
eyes." Thus it was4hat Lucretia wept in the 
bosom of her lover when he came to town, and 
persuaded him that her tears were shed for joy 
of his return. 

Uberibns semper lachrjrmis, semperque paratis 
In BtatioQe 8u&, atque expectantibtis illam. 
Quo jnbeat manare modo. 
What cannot art attain ! Many with ease 
Hare leam*d to weep, both when and bow they please. 

Of the efficacy of tears in the arts of love, Ovid 
was so completely convinced, that he advises his 
pupils to implore their mistresses, 

'With, tears their warm desires to grant. 
For tears will pierce a heart of adamant ^ 
And if they cannot weep, to rub the eye, 
Or wet the lids, and seem at least to cry. 

When Venus lost her son Cupid, she sent a cryer 

about to bid every one that met him take heed 

of his tears. 

O you who perchance may the fugitive find, 
Secure fast his handd, and with manacles bind. 
Shew the rogue no obmpasnbn ; tho' oft he appears 
To weep, they toe all hypocritical tears. 
With caution conduct hlm> nor let him beg^Ue 
Yjour idg^lant care with a treacherous smile. 
Perhaps he*ll say, sobbing, " No mischief I know.: 
' Here, take all my arrows, my darts and my bow." 
Ah ! beware, touch them not ; deceitful his aim : 
IBs darts and his arrows are idl tipp*d with flame. 

X 
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But whatever maybe the effisct of these Uagor 
ed fediagSy there cto be no doubt that the teiun 
which spring fixnn the genuine sensibility of the 
heart are irresistibly eloquent. 

five mleHtiy a g^entk tear let fall 
From eithor eye, and wip*d tli«m with her hair : 
Two other precious drops, that ready stood 
Each in their cfaryatal ^ice. He 'ere Ihey fell 
Kiss'd as the gracious sign of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear*d to haye offended. 

When all other engines fail^ so that hearoie 
lovers can proceed no fiirther of themselves, 
they fly even to procurers> pandars^ magical phil- 
ters^ receipts, and, rather than faO, even to the 
Devil himself. 

Flectere si neqneunt snperos, acheronta movebmit. 

Bawds, indeed, imder the characters of irtir- 
ses, old women, letter-carriers, seeming beggars, 
waiting maids, friars, confessors, are so nume- 
rous and unsuspected, and such tricks and sub- 
tleties are practised by means of occult notes, 
stenography, polygraphy, nuntitu animatus, mag- 
netic conversations, and other devices of the 
like kind, that the jealousy of Juno, the caution 
of Danase, or the eyes of Argus, are scarcely 
able to prevent their success. Those white de- 
vils, who are always prating gossip tales to their 
intended victims, of the partiality of HAa gay 
clerk or that young monk, pierce mto the clo- 
sest recesses, and pollute the holiest sanctuaries, 
in order to way-lay weak and silly novices 3 and 
when they have them once within their ^h^^jv^, 
their artful promises^ seductive suggestioiis^: 
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^i&B, alluriiig tokeiu, and o1±ier ineaatations, 
become the meshes of nets from which even the 
chaste Lucretia would scarcely be able to escape. 
These arts forvi the sleep-procuring wand of 
Hermes> by which he sealed the hundred eyes 
of Argus^ and stole from his care the lovely lo. 
This is the limed stick by which the wings of 
virtue are folded in the snares of vice. How 
many youths and virgibs have been inveigled by 
those Eumenides and their associates ! There 
is no monastery so close» no house so private, 
no prison so weU kept, but these satyrions and 
pests of sociiety, will, in some shape or other, 
contrive to be admitted. The muse of Ovid has 
not sungtnoreYaribtis transformations than they 
are capable of practising; and, Proteus like,' 
they Wander day and night, in all forms and dis- 
gullies, seeking whom they may destroy. But 
let the employers of these harpies beware ; for 
while like Sannio, in the Adelphi of Terence, 
they rail against the injustice of others, they 
will, like Dorio, sell the victim of their arts to 
the next best bidder. 

Love Potions, Philters, and other spells of the 
like nature, although they have no power to en- 
force affection, and ' certainly do not exist in 
reality, are sometimes pretendedly exercised by 
these sorcerers in love, in order to work upon 
the credulity of ignorant and inexperienced 
youth. On this idea it is that Shakspeare makes 
the father of the gentle Desdemona exclaim 
against Othello for stealing her affections : 
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0» thou fold thief ! where hast thoustow'd my danghtet^ 
Damn'd as tboa art, thon hast enchanted her : 
For ru refer me to all things of sense. 
If she in chains of magic were not bonnd. 
Whether a mud so tender, fair, and happy. 
So opposite to marriage, that she shmin'd 
The wealthy curled darlings of the nation. 
Would eyer, to incur the general mock. 
Have run from guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou : to fear, not to delight. 
Judge me the world, if 'tis not gross in sense. 
That thou hast practis'd on her with foul charms, 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs and minerals. 
That weaken yirtue.— ~— 

Thus also it was said, that a ThessaUam female 
had, by spells and medicibes, bewitched the royal 
soul of Philip, and induced him to dote upon 
her with all the extravagance of heroic love', 
but when his queen Olynipia beheld the match- 
less beauty and extraordinary endowments, both 
of person and of mind, which her more youth- 
ful rival possessed, she confessed the superior 
potency of her charms, and acknowledged that 
these were the philters, the conjuration, and the 
' mighty magic, which had won her husband's 
heart, exclaiming, in the language of Henry IL 
to fair Rosamond, 

One accent from thy lips the blood more wmrnis 
Than all their philters, exorcisms, and charms. 

Cleopatra is said to have used these arts to 
captivate the heart of Anthony ; and Eosebius 
reports the same thing of the poet Lucr«tiiis : 
but the Lucretia of Aretine discovers the real 
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witclu:rttft Mrhich is 8U]^sed to reside in ** the 
eachaated girdle of Veiitts/* when she tells tis> 
that «he oould perform greater wonders on the 
hoiDfan hearty by Uie dexterous maziageinent of 
her personal cbarms> than all the philosophers^ 
astrologers^ alchemists^ necromancers^ sorcerers, 
and witches^ of the known or unknown world, 

could iiy their cunningest practices effect. 

• 

What strange enchanters in our times abound. 
What strange enchantresses alike are found. 
Who changing features with deceitful art. 
Of either sex entrap the unwary heart I 
Nor do they work these wonders on the mind 
By influence of the stars, or sprights confin'd ; 
But with dissimulation, fraud, and lies. 
They bind it with indissoluble ties. 
Until by Fortune's favours they obtain 
The ring of fair Angelica*, and gain 
Sufficient powers of reason to display 
These foul disguises to the face of day. 

The Symptoms of heroic love are either of 
body or of mind. Those of the body are an 
emaciailed Ibrm, a pale complexion, a withered 
aspect, a dry skin, hollow eyes, vacant and de- 
jected looks, palpitations of the heart, incessant 

* Thie ring of AngeHca \ras the presenft made to iMer 
by her filher Oalaphton, soverdgn of Catfasy, whea he 
seat hat with her brother Argalia, and their gigantic at- 
teadantA, to the court of Charlemain. It possessed such 
wonderful effiacy, that being conveyed into the mouth, it 
made the person invisible ; and being worn on the finger, 
had the power to fruBtrate all enchantments. The inoidents 
to which this embassy gave rise, lurinsbed Ariosto with the . 
subjects of hif Orlando FuHoao and Orlando Innamorato, 
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tearSj heavy sighs, restleness, loss of appetite, 
distraction of mind, and deep melaiicholy ; or, 
as the lovely Rosalind describes them to Oiian- 
do, *' A lean cheek, a blue eye, an unquestion- 
ing spirit, a neglected beard^ ungartered hose, 
unhanded bonnet, unbuttoned sleeves, with shoes 
untied, and every thing demonstrating careless 
desolation.'* It is, indeed, as Solomon truly ob- 
serves, impossible to carry a raging fire within 
the bosom, and not be consumed by its flames. 

— — Love's impoison'd dart 

With deepest wonnds afflicts the bleeding heart : 

Then from the lover's eyes, the shower releas'd. 

Stains his pale cheeks, and wanders down his breast : 

Deeply he groans, and staggering with his woes. 

On the lone bed his listless body throws \ 

Bui rests no more than if in wilds forlorn, 

Stretch'd on the naked rock or pointed thorn ; 

Unceasing still he weeps, uncea^ng moams ; 

Alike to him the night or day returns. 

Cities and towns he shons ; in woods he lies ; 

His bed, the earth \ his canopy, the skies : 

Love bums his heart, its fire new progress makes, 

Wlule round the flame his fanning wings he shakes. 

Amidst these raging perturbations^ the pulse and 
the countenance of the miserable sufferer give 
the most certain signs of the existence. of the 
disease. Of the truth of this observation,, and 
of the art which the physician is compelled to 
exercise, there cannot be a stronger instance 
than that which is furnished by Plutarch, in the 
case of Antiochus and Stratonice. The young 
and lovely Stratonice was the daughter of De- 
metrius, who possessed himself of Bubyloiu 
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where Seleucus, the father of Antiochus^ by 
Apama, a Persian lady^ was then king ; but the 
fortune of war enabling Seleucus to regain this 
portion of hrs dominions^ he sought to restrain 
the future animosities of war by the gentle in- 
fluence of love, and for this purpose sent, by 
Philo, proposals of marriage to Stratoniee. A 
connexion with Seleucus was highly favourable 
to the future views of Demetrius, and the union, 
amidst unusual splendour, was celebrated at 
Oropus, with the consent and approbation of 
Stratoniee, who was conveyed by Seleucus in 
great pomp to Antioch, where she continued 
for some time to reign with unceasing happi- 
ness over the affections of her husband, by 
whom she had two children. But during this 
interval, the heart of young Antiochus, wtio re- 
iided at the court of his father, became violently 
enamoured with her charms. ^ His virtuous 
mind was deeply sensible of the impropiety of 
bis feelings, and he made the greatest efforts to 
check the progress of his passion. But the 
sentiments of prudence are seldom able to con- 
trol the sensibilities of love, and he soon found 
that all his exertions were vain. The conflict, 
however, though it destroyed his health, was 
unable to subdue his virtue 3 and, reflecting that 
his desires were of so extravagant a kind, that 
it wfLS imposiuble they should ever be satisfied, 
he resolved, in despair of being relieved by the 
succours of reason, to put a gradual period to 
his life. For this purpose, the apparent sickness 
under which he laboured, furnished him with 
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an excuse for abstaining from all food; and lie 
carried bis intenti<m so rigidly into eflFect, tbal 
he soon reached the doors of death. The cele- 
brated physician Bfasistratus Was ordered to 
attend the dying prince > and this shiUul ob- 
server soon discovered that his di^emper was 
love; but it was difficult to conjecture who wad 
the object of his secret pasdon« £rasistrati}9» 
in order to find it out» spent whole days in the 
chafnber of his unhappy patient > and wh«ieyer 
liay femide entered it^ he marked with the 
closest attention^ not only his ptdse, his eyes, 
his countenance, but all those parts of the iwdy 
which sympathize with th^ passions of the aoul. 
Observing at last^ that his patient, when, ot^er 
females, entered, was entirely unaffected, but 
that wben Stratonice appeared, as she frequently 
did^ either with Seleucus or alone, he Bhewe4 
all those symptoms which Sappho has so finely 
described; the faultering voice, the burning 
blush, the languid ^ye> the sudden perspiration, 
the tumultuous puls^, and when the passion 
overcame his spirits^ a mortal paleness; the 
physician concluded fmm these tokens, that 
St^tonioe was the object Of his love; aiid» 
from his relu^g to make the least confession 
on the subject^ that he intended to carrjr the 
secret with him to the grave. Having thus 
discovered the cause of the complaint, his only 
hopes of affecting a cure depended on its bdn^ 
made known ; but it was impossible to com- 
municate a matter of such extreme deticacy 
'directly to Seleucuft. Relying, however, oathe 
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very tender and a£fectionate concern which the 
king had invariably' discovered for the safety of 
his son, he ventured one day to tell Seleucu», 
that the sole cause of the disorder of Antiochus 
was love 5 but a love for which there was no 
remedy. '^ How !*' said the astonished king ; 
" love for which there is no remedy!" " Cer- 
tainly so," replied Erasistratus 5 " for he is in 
love with my wife." " What ! Erasistratus !'* 
exclaimed the afiectionate father, '^ and will 
you, who are my friend, refuse to give up your 
wife to my son, when you adokit that your re- 
fusal will occasion the death of la child on whom 
I dote with such extreme fondness ?" *' Why," 
replied Erasistratus, ** would you, who are his 
father, if he were in love with Stratonice, yield 
her to his arms ?" *' Oh !" rejoined the king, 
'^ I would ^ve up my kingdom, so that I could 
keep Antiochus. Oh ! how happy should I be, 
if either God or man would remove his affec- 
tions, and fix them on my queen !*' The king 
pronounced these words with so much emotion, 
and amidst such a profusidn of tears, that Era- 
sistratus took him by the hand, saying, '^ Then 
there is no need of Erasistratus to cure your 
son : Stratonice is the object of his love ^ and 
you, who are a father, a husband, and <a king, 
will be his best physician." ' Stratonice submit- 
ted vnth amiable reluctance to the necessity of 
her situation. A full assembly of the people 
was summoned, in which Seleucus, after de- 
claring that it was his will and pleasure that 
Antiochus should intermarry with StratoniceA 
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exhorted^ in «n el^am nytech, his now reoo- 
vered son ^ aciiept freely of lier hsand, tatd aot 
to make his refusal the only act of filial disobe- 
dience he had ever <^oinxnllited during his life. 
The youth yielded to the acclamations of the 
assembly ; and Hymeti soon after confirmed 
the happiness of the toyal psdr, \iirith whom 
Seleuci&t divided his rbelfO^ hai ordered them 
to b^ prodaim^d kibg and queen of the upper 
prorinces. Failac^as diicovered^ by sinular 
symptoms^ the secret affection &i Calides $ and 
Galen, the hidden fondness which Justa, the 
wife of Botthius, entertained tor Pylades, the 
comedian. The existence, indeed, of this pmkus 
amntoriiu is denied by Valesius 5 but Aviceiui% 
6drdonius> and particularly Struthius, the Polo- 
nian^ in the fifith book of his Doctrine of Pulses, 
ti^ry clearly prove, both by reasoning kAd fiicts, 
that this, and all other powerful passions^ may 
be respectiTely di^oorered by the countenance 
and th^ pulse> of which Struthius gives a very 
eatrsordinary instance in the case of a lady, 
who wall deeply enamout^, but whe» to use 
the words of Shakspedre^ 

— Nerer told her love ; 
But let conceahneat, likiB a rose i*the biid, 
fbed on her datnask oheek ; Who pm!d ia tbeug ht. 
And) with a grtfea Mid yellow melaocholy. 
Sat) like Patience oa a monamont, 
Smiling at Grief. 

Jason and Medea, when they first saw eaeh 
other, terete deprived of the powers of speech. 
The sight of Thais made the yottthfiil Phcedrea 
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the lovely Ismenes' ^roic love^ that whenever 
she efaanced to meet the objeet of her affection, 
her countenance was sufiused by the maiden 
bli2sh of modesty an4 d^Ught^ JBut the best 
founded ooi^ectarfia are those which result from 
the conduct of these heroic lovers when in each 
others company ; for they eannot restrain their 
fond speeches^ amorous glances, significant ges- 
tures, gentle squeezes^ and other actions of the 
like kind^ olthovgh they are as forqigxi from the 
behaviour of laodest affection^ aa they are Irom 
good breeding $ but will be still pawing and 
kissing, like Stratoches, the physician, upon his 
wedding-day, who coUM not .e»t hie menl for 
kisaiog the bnde : bufe in troth, must have first 
a word* then a kiss; Jthen mQik^r word» and 
then a kiss; then m idle speec^^ and then a 
kifl9 ; iD)d po OQ, iiAtU 

Kisses told by hnndreds o*er ! 
Thousands .told by thousands more ! 
Millions, countless millions ; thep 
Told by millions o'er again ! 
Countless, as the drops that glide 
In the ocean's billowy < tide ^ 
Countless, as yon orbs of %ht. 
Spangled o'er the vault of nighit ; 
While his cheeks with crimson glow'd, 
He inth ceaseless lore bestow'd 
On her lips, of gsmtle swell, 
Wher^ ^ the laveft p^d grac^ 4w^* 

The incedent famiHsEUfities which these heroeis 
aiid heroines take with each other, are find^ 
described by Shakspeare, in the languid a£ 
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Leontes^ iu the " Wi»ter'5 Tale," when, on Ca- 
mil],o*s endeavouring to persuade him of the 
fidelity of Hermione, and that his jealousy of 
Polixenes was unfounded, he exclaims. 



«( 



Is whispering notbing 



Is leaning cheek to cheek ? is meetiiig noses ? 
Kisa&ng with inside lips ? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh ? (a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty) horsing foot on foot ? 
Skulking in comers ? wishing clocks more swift ? 
Hours, minutes ? noon, midnight ? and ail eyes blind 
With pin and wdib, but their^s ; ^heir's only. 
That wonld unseen be wicked ? Is this nothing ? 
Why then the world and all that's in't is nothing ; 
The covering sky is nothing, and Bohemia nothing V* 

The cr^d, indeed, which has been formed for 
them by their high priest and preceptor Ovid ^ 
but for whi(^ he is said to have lost the good 
opinion of Augustus, and to have been banished 
from Rome 3 seems as if it were framed to justify 
the wildest misconduct : 

Let age the forms -of decency debate. 

And Virtue's rules by their cold mords state ; 

Their ebbing foys give leisure to inquire, 

And blame the heroic flights which youlii inspire : 

As nature summons, so we kindly go ; 

For sprightly youths no bounds in lo7e should know. 

Should feel no check of guilt, and fear no ill : 

Lovers and Gods act all things at their will. 

Love and Bacchus, as Antiphanes the comedian 
observed of old, are, indeed, the two most licen- 
tious deities of the Pantheon> the effects of which 
can neither be controlled or concealed, and there- 
fore ought most cautiously to be avoided, or 
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indulged under the strongest curbs and restraints 
which the utmost exertions of reason can possibly 
impose. But the expedition of this violent love 
outruns the pauser reason. Such^ in shorty ^is 
the power of the wanton god^ that, if his fond 
votaries have no opportunity, when in each 
others company, to confer, to dally, to be " pad- 
dlmg palms, and pinching fingers 5*' to '' hold 
up their nebs," and *' muzzle each other with 
their lips," still their eyes will discourse, pierce 
through space, become the winged messengers 
of their hearts, and tell each other how they love $ 
still will they be ** making practised smiles as 
in a looking glass 5'* still will they gaze with 
such a pregnancy of thought, as if each would 
steal the other*s face, and hide them in their 
bosoms. A lovers eyes, it is said, wHI gaze an 
eagle blind ; and they can no more restrain their 
mutual glances, than the needle can avoid the 
influence of the pole ; for Uhi amor ibi occulus. 
These symptoms are so general, ^and so promi- 
nent, that he who does not observe them, must 
have '' an eye-glass thicker than a cuckold's 
horn/' Even, if absent, their very feet betray 
the s^ret of their hearts 5 for they seek each 
others company with unwearied industry and 
impatient delight, walk to and fro before each 
other's door, wait under each others window ; 
watch every opportunity to view the objects of 
their love, and hover, moth-like, with blind 
anxiety round the flame that leads them to 
destruction. 

But the mental symptoms of heroic love are 

Y 
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more numerous Iban t>ho9e of the body $ tad, 
like the sumimer flies, the SphinK s wings, or ^e 
bow of Iris, are of all colours, fair, foul, and fiill 
of variation. The Spanish inqttisilidn^ in' short, 
cannot inflict a greater mkmberof tordients than 
the bitter passion $,tkd iin<|«f^chable fire of heroic 
love 5 for from this source, says St, Austin, pro- 
ceed biting cares, perturbations, passions, sor- 
rows, suspicions, discontents, contentions, dis- 
cords, wars, treacheries, enmities, and crudity ; 
and to this black' Catalogue Terence, in his 
Eunuch, has added ^ymp1;oms still' more dke^ of 
which, indeed, thie works of every poet are 
replete. But among these various and violent 
passions. Fear and Sorrow may juslfly challenge 
the chief place. Imeid ii^ervals, pleasant gales, 
and sudden alterations, indeed, somfetimefl attend 
on this disease ; as when a mistress smiles, or a 
lover s looks are kind : but even under these 
happy circumstailcds, tnei feelings are carried to 
so painful an excess, that they would .wiBingly 
suffer instant deat^, lest, by living longer, «idc- 
ness or sorrow should abate or contaminate tiie 
follness of their joys. The love-shaked Othdlo, 
on his return from Cyprus to the arms of his 
then beloved and unsuspected Beisdemona» ex- 
claims, in the fulness of his fdicity, 

** — — If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most happy ; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute^ 
That not another cemtott Ukef to thb 
Succeeds in unknown fate." 

Another heroic lover, indeed, denies that eren 
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fate hei power to destroy bia momentary blkd f 
for when the holy friar, about to join the hand 
of Romeo to the heart of Juliet, exclaims with 
prophetic piety, 

** May heaven 66 smile upon this holy act. 
That after hours with sorrotif chide iis not ;" 

the youthful lover, whose mind teemed only with 
romantic notions of his approaching happiness^ 
profanely replies -, 



<( 



Come what sorrow can ; 



', It cannot countervail th' exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight. 
Do thou hut close our kands with holy words, 
'Then love-devouring, death do what he dare ! 

The calm, unimpassioned, and reflecting mind, 
however^ of the holy father, entertained different 
thoughts 5 and, after well expressing the nature 
and dangerous consequences of heroic love, he 
exhorts his intemperate pupil to observe that 
moderation which is most likely to insure his 
arrival fit the wished-Sfbr bowers of connubial 
happiness sind domestic peace : 

These violent delights have violent ends, 

Atld in their triumph die j like fire and powder, 

Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest honey 

It loathsome in its qwn deliciousness. 

And in the taste confotinds the appetite : 

Therefore love moderately ; long love does so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

An heroic lover, indeed, receives life and joy 
from the smiles of his beloved mistress ; but 
death ^d torments from her frowns. Narcissus 
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like^ while the season is fair, he affpears gay and 
glorious; but when the enlivening sun with- 
draws it^ irays, all his joys sink down, and die for 
want of nurture. The fair and lovely object is, 
when she smiles, the cheering planet whose 
beams irradiate his breast: she is the primum 
mobile of all his actions ; the anima informans, 
that inspires him with life 5 the happy gale that 
gives motion to that windmill his brain, which 
otherwise would be inert and motionless. Ani- 
mated by her breath, she keeps the keys of his 
life : his fortune ebbs and flows as she is pleased 
to smile or frown 5 and a favourable or unfevour- 
able aspect renders him either happy or miserable. 
Overwhelmed by his romantic passion, he cannot 
think, or talk, or dream of any thing but the 
adored object ; she is his Cynosure ; his Hes- 
perus and Vesper; his morning and evening 
star; his Lama, Victorina, Columbina, FLavia, 
Flaminia, Ccelia, Delia; his life, his soul, his 
heart, eyes, iears, and. every thing : his thoughts 
are full of her ; sleeping or waking, she is always 
in his mind, and her blessed name the continual 
theme of his tongue. It were better a metro- 
politan city were sacked, a royal army overcome, 
an invincible armada sunk, and that twenty 
thousand kings should perish, than her little 
finger should ache. Like the love-entranced 
Calisto, his soul is soused, imparadised, and im- 
prisoned in the heart of his lovely and transcen- 
dent Melebea ; and her sweet face, eyes, actions, 
gestures, hands, feet, speech, length, breadth, 
height, depth, and the rest of her dimensions, so 
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eag^rlf^ .earnestly^ and violently svrveyedj nwia- 
suted, and taken by the astrolabe of his heated 
fancy and inflamiad iinaguiation> that if present^ 
he is nlad with happiness $ luid absent^ he thinks 
he sees her in I'eality^ and extending his arms> 
embitees, like another buon, a cloud instead of 
a Jnno ; for. the impression of her beauty oon« 
linues fix^d in his miDd : and as a man, who has 
been bitten by a mad dog, fancies he sees dogs 
in his meat, dogs in his dish, and dogs in his 
drinks so the herok loyer sees the form of his 
mistress in cdl he looks at. But^ alas ! if he be 
capable 6i feeling sUch an extratagnnce of joy, 
when his piission ii cherished and approved, 
what bitter torments mUst he feel when it is dis- 
couraged or repulsed ! 

Bitter indeed ; for sad experience shows. 

That love repuls'd exeeeds all other woes. 

From Ms sad brow the wonted cheer is fled. 

Low on his breast deolines his droopibg head ; 

Nor can he find, while, grief each sense o'erbears. 

Voice for his plaints, or moisture for his tears. 

Impatient Sorrow se«ks its way to force. 

But with toe eager haste retards its course. 

Each thought augments his wounds' deep-rankling smart, 

Abd sttddfSB coldness freefees roUlid hit heart, 

While, miserable fajte *. the godlike light 

Of reason sinks eclips'd in endless night. 

Ay dung nobleman of Babylon, having con- 
ceived a violet passion for the daughter of his 
king, presunied to disclose his love to the fair 
bbject by Which it had beeh inspired $ but she, 
instead of f<ivduring his flame, rejected his ad* 
•^Iresses, Imd informed her father of his arrogance 

Y 2 
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and presumption. The 80vereign> irritated by 
the heinousness of the crime, summoned his 
courtiers to devise some more than ordinary tor- 
ment to be inflicted on the offender 5 but the 
sage Apollonius, well acquainted with the tex- 
ture of the human heart, informed his majesty, 
that human ingenuity could not invent any tor- 
ture so severe as that of disappointed love 5 and 
advised the king to leave the young dblinquent 
to his own sensations, as the crudest punishment 
that could be inflicted on his wounded heart : 
and such a passion certainly creates a perpetual 
warfere in the breast, and lights up a fire which 
bums with a more consuming and inextinguish- 
able flame, than the volcanoes of Hecla, Etna, 
or Vesuvius. • 

For he, alas ! most wretched must we call. 
Whom lovely looks and sparkling eyes enthrall ; 
Where beauty serves but as a treacherous blind. 
To hide in vice, and catch a lover's mind. 
He seeks to fly, but, like a wounded hart. 
Whene'er he goes he bears the fataLdart : 
He blushes for himself, he feels his shame. 
But knows no cure for his devouring flame. 

Plato relates that Empedocles, the philosopher, 
being present when the body of an heroic lover, 
who had falleiv a victim to his passion, was 
anatomised, found that his heart was burned 
his liver smoky, his lungs parched, and all his 
entrails roasted by the vehemency of its flames. 
Cupid, indeed, was always described by the old 
Grecian painters with the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
in his hands, to signify that love strikes wiUr 
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more effect than vivid lightning itself. A mo- 
dern writer of amorous emblems^ has also re- 
presented the fiiry of this passion by a pot hang- 
ing over the fire^ and Cupid blowing the coals 3 
for as heat turns water into vapour^ so does love 
dry up the radical moisture of the heart. We 
may therefore say with Castilio, that the begin- 
ing, the middle^ and the end of love, is nothing 
but sorrow^ 'vexation^ and agony y and that to 
be squalid^ ugly> miserable^ solitary^ discon- 
tented^ dejected^ to wish for deaths to complain, 
rave, and be peevish, are the certain sign9 and 
ordinary symptoms of heroic love. 

But every thing is sacrificed on the alt^ of 
this imperious passion. Gobrias, an officer of 
rank in the Grecian army, who had acquired. an 
unboimded fame for his courage as a soldier, and 
for his extraordinary integrity and virtue as a 
man -, no sooner beheld the lovely Rodanthe, a 
virtuous female, who had become his captive 
by the chance of war, than he fell on his knees 
before Mystilus, the general, and, With the elo- 
quence of tears and vows, implored him by the 
services he had performed, by the wounds he had 
received, and by whatever else was dear to him, 
that he would yield the blooming virgin to his 
arms, as his sole reward and only share of all the 
rich and numerous spoils the recent victory had 
placed at his disposal ; but Mystilus, gloriously 
preferring the claims of virgin innocence to the 
intemperate desires of heroic love, rejected his 
suit, and took the afflicted and trembling captive 
under his own ']5rotection 3 and ultin^ately de- 
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feated the villanous and fej^eAchcrbiis expcdtcnU 
which the disappoiotedi and until that pedriod 
virtuous^ Crobrias exercised to accomplish his 
deiires. The elegant and learned Abelard^ the 
modt enlight^ed philosofpher and accompliBhed 
scholar of his age, violated the cdnfidence of his 
patroKl, surrendered his fttae as a teacher, and 
renounced his honbnr ad a man, to indulge the 
guilty pajssion with Which the charming ESonse 
had iill^pired his boSeto. " O Harpeddna^*' ex^ 
oUilDed Parthenis^ on midting a Similar sadrifiee> 
** farewell honour, honesty, friends, and fortuncj 
for thy sweet sake.'* Jut)iter himself, as Seneca 
truly dbservesi c4nn4K at the samd time possess 
heroic love and godlike wisdom^ The most 
staid, discreet, grave, and virtuous men, in sliort, 
Commit, under the influence of thi^ powedul 
pas^on> the grossest absurdities, and most un- 
pardonable indecorums, as noight be instanced 
in the characters of SampsoU, David, SolmnoH, 
HercUlcis, and eVen Socrates himself. It Vtvus* 
fofmed Apuleius into an ass, Lycaou into a 
wolf, Tereus into a lapwing, Calisto into a bcATi 
and Elpienor into a swine: for what dse omi 
the pen of poetry be conceived to have shadowed 
under these ingenious fictions, than that a man 
once'inyolved in this intonperate and raging 
passion, completely changes his nature, and be 
comes no better than a beast. 

The Gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shai^ of beastd tipon thiHto. Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellowed ; the green Neptanet 
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A ram, and bleated : and the fire-robed God, . 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain. 

Blindness is a symptom of Heroic love. How- 
ever ugly, deformed, ill-fkvoured, wrinkled, 
pimpled, pale, tanned, tallow-faced, platter 
faced, crooked, bald, goggle-eyed, bloated like 
a squeezed cat, sparrow-mouthed, hooked-nosed, 
foxed-nosed, jutting- nosed^ gnbber-tushed, bee- 
tle-browed, Welsh-bearded, Bavarian-chinned, 
crane- necked, crooked-backed, splay-footed, 
long-eared, viragoed, fat-fusti-legged, trussed, 
or sneaked, the mistress of an heroic lover may 
be, he still admires her, as an angel of consum- 
mate beauty and peerless perfection -, and neither 
Venus, Panthea, Cleopatra, Tanaquil, Mariamne, 
or even Mary of Butgundy, can match her won- 
drous charms. The silver-footed Thetis, the 
crystal-ancled Hebe, the rosy-cheeked Aurora, 
the snowy-bosomed Juno, are not to be com- 
pared with their paragons of loveliness 5 and 
though Minerva was wise, and Venus fiur, their 
charming dainty is far more fair and wise. 

Heroic lorers led by blind desire. 

Imagine charms, and then those charms admire : 

Viewing their idols unth a partial eye ; / 

No faults they have, as they no faults can spy. 

The sallow skin is for the snow-white put ; 

And fancy makes a slattern of a slut. -- 

If cat-eyed, then a Pallas is th^r love ; 

If freckled, she's a party-coloured dove ; 

If stammering, oh what grace in lisping lies ! 

If silent, she must then, of course^ be wise : 

If shrill, and with a voice to drown a choir, ' 

ph, then she's keen, sharp-witted, full of fare: 
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K lean, ibngamfiAv€,vbd wHh coughs decay^A, 
How beautiful b tben li ileiider maid ! 
£v'n blobber lips but pout for tender kisses ; 
For no defect deforms these bIind-Iov*d misses. 

Heroic lovers are, certainly^ in general^ of 
this description ; and^ in their minds, the queen 
of their desires a perfect phoenix. The highest 
eulogies, the finest metaphors, the most hyper- 
bolical comparisons, the most glorious names 
that language can afford, are bestowed on them ; 
they are whatever is pleasant, amiable, sweet, 
gratefid, and delicious : all the bombast epithets, 
and pathetical adjuncts, of incomparably &dr, 
curiously neat, divinely sweet j all the pretty 
diminutives of bird^ mouse, lamb, puss, pigeon, 
pigsney, kid, honey, love, dove, chicken, life, 
light, jewel, glory, delight, darling, 

My more than heavenly goddess, and such names 
As loving knights apply to lovely dames, 

are used to express their ridiculous fondiiess and 
foolish love. 

Petrarch relates a 9tory Of an heihoic lover» 
who being desperately enamoured with a goddess 
that had but one eye, was sent abroad by his 
friends, and forced to travel for several years 
through foreign countries^ in order to abate the 
fury of his amatory disease. Oil his return home, 
he one day accidentally met the charmer for 
whose sake he had been so long exiled 3 and 
looking in her face, asked her by what mischance 
it was that, during his absence, she had lost her 
eye. " O, no,!' replied the fair seducer* ** I 
have lost no eye since I saw you lust 3 but it 
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seeins that yon h^ye now founil your s." The 
youth was aioaised, and exclaiming in the lan- 
guage of Fabius^ " How impossible is it for a 
lover to judge of beauty !" retired abashed by a 
sense of his former folXy, stupidity, and blind- 
iiess. There was no cruelty in quitting the gild 
so abruptly ) for a woman could never have en« 
terliainAd the least affection for a man who h^d 
suiSered her so grossly to deceive him. The 
judgment of Persius upon this subject is perfectly 
correct, when, after Phasdra had told him that 
he had banished his heroic love from his breast, 
and reeolved to quit his mistress, 

** Well hast thou freed thyself," his friend replies : 

'* Go, thank the gods, and offer sacrifice." 

*' But (says the yoath) if we unkindly part, 

** 'Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 

** Weak fool I" replies the friend, *' by blindness led : 

** She break her heart ! She'll sooner break thy head.'* 

Bi^t the slavery to which heroic lovers sub- 
mit, is a greater proof of their folly than even 
their blindness. An heroic lover, says Castillo, is 
Amatqr arnica rnqmcipUim, the drudge, prisoner, 
and bond-i9an of his mistress. He composes 
himself wholly to her affeMions ; makes himself 
a lackey to pleiuie >er j submits all hi^ cares, 
thoughts, and actions to her commandment ; and 
constantly becomes her most devoted, obsequious 
and ^)>a9ed §(srvmt and vassal ; en3)tHdng a ty* 
ranny more despotic and ci^icious than any 
eastern sovereign has dared to exercise, and from 
which it i« almoj9t impossible he should ever be 
fs(^ free I lor the chains of this enslaving passion. 
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once firmly rooted^ are firmer than adamanty 
and more durable than steel. " What captivity," 
exclaims Cicero, ^* can be more more cruel and 
severe than that of an heroic lover } and how 
can he be free, over whom a vain and unfeeling 
mistress continues to domineer >** Besides the 
laborious slavery of dressing to please her vary- 
ing fancy, he must constantly attend wherever 
she goes ; run along the streets by her doors 
and windows to catch glances from her eyes ; 
take all opportunities of seeing her ; and turn 
himself into as many shapes as ever Jupiter 
himself assumed. '^ If I did but let my glove 
fall by chance," says Aretine*s Lucretia, ''I had 
one of my suitors, nay two or three at once, 
ready to stoop, take it up, kiss it, and deliver it 
to me with respectful obedience ; if I was (fis* 
posed to walk, all of them were ready to ofier 
me their arms ; and if the warmth of the season 
made refreshment necessary, all ran to provide 
•for me firuits of the choicest flavour.*' This is, 
perhaps, the easiest and most pleasant part of 
their slavish labour ; for no hunter toils with 
more fatigue to take his game> no soldier un- 
dergoes more risk and hardship to sack a city, 
than an heroic lover to gain the &vour of his 
mistress. 

His Boufl is so infettered to her love, 
' That she nuiy make, unmake, dowhat she list, 
Erenas her afipetite shall play the god 
W\\}a. his weak fuactions. 

Perseus of old fought with a sea monster for the 
siake of Andromeda. The tutelary saint of £n^- 
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land^ tlie famed St. George, exposed his person, 
in terrible combat^ to the anger of an exasperated , 
dragon, to deliver from his claws the lovely 
daughter of the sovereign of Sabea. Thero, the 
Thessalian, bit off his own thumb, provocans 
rvoalem ad hoc emulandum, to provoke his rival 
to emulate the glorious act. The mistress of 
Galeatus of Mantua, jNrobably with a view to 
try in jest what her lover was really disposed to 
do for her sake, bid him, if his professions for 
her were sincere, to leap into the Po 5 and the 
amorous fool immediately leaped headlong from 
the bridge, and was drowned. Another in- 
stance of the like kind is related of a lover at 
Ficinum, whose mistress desired him to hang 
himself. The Sir Lancelots, and other knights- 
errant of the present day, will, I conceive, ad- 
venture as much to gain a lady's favour as the 
Squire of Dames, the Knight of the Sun^ the 
renowned Sir Bevis, or that still more renowned 
knight Orlando, 

Whose bosom, long with am'rous passion fir'd, 
The love of fair Angelica desir'd ; 
And though the flower of anns» and insdom's boast. 
By foolish lore his manly senses lost. 

The absurdities and dangers « into which this 
ivild passion leads its votaries, are, indeed, ex- 
traordinary. Sigismunda, • the daughter of Tan- 
cred, prince of Salema, on the death of her 
[>eloved Guiscardus, actually eat his heart 3 and 
%.rtemesia caused the bones of her deceased hus- 
band to be pulverized, that she might drink them 
yccasionally in her wine. Such an extravagant 



aSectation of fooyc^ess excite our iodlgoation } 
while the lesser fallies, which .a)m^9t invariably 
attend this heroic pa^ion> mov^ ourJaughter and 
contempt. Listen to the ludicrpua rant of Phi- 
lostratus in praise of his ni^istres^, '' O happy 

f round on which she treads ; hpw happy should 
be if she would trea4 ^P9il^ oi^^ • I'be rivulets, 
as she apprpaches tliem^ ce00e th^ir. nmrmurs 
to gaze upon hercharms^ and birds sing round 
l^er^ as if she were the npijprn. 

** t^ fields all laugh, the pleasant rallies bum, 
Al^d all theiz grasses into flowVels tnmi 

But oh ! she ia fairer than the flowerets^ and 
brighter than the sun. The tutelary deities of 
the town follow her steps in admiration of her 
beauties J and when she sails upon the seas, the 
rivers, like so many small boats, crowd around 
her. My heart is quite dijssolved, melted, bruised 
to powder, by her heavenly charms, and become 
like a salamander in the fire by the flames of 
love/' Ovid wishes that he werie a flea, a gnat, 
a ring, and Catullus> that he were a sparrow, for 
the sak^ of their mistresses ; but Anacreoi^ ex- 
cels, in this respect, every other herpic lovpr, 
when he exclaims, in addressing his mistress. 

Would Hearea, InduIgeDt to my vow, 

The h«^y change I wish allov, 

Thy envied mirror I would be, 

That thou might*st always gaze on me ; 

And could my naked heart appear, 

Tfaou'dst see thyself ; for thou art there : 

Or was I made thy folding vest, 

That thou mightet clasp me tot^y br^ait ; 
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Or tara'd intd a fonnt/to lare 
Thy charming beautiea ia my wave ! 
Thy bosom cincture I would grow. 
To warm those little hills of snow ; 
Thy ointment, in rich fragrant streams 
To wander o'er thy beauteous limbs ; 
Thy chain of shining pearl, to deck 
And close embrace thy jpraceful neck ; 
A veiy sandal I would be 
To tread on, if trod on by thee : 

The lover in Caleagninus^ indeed^ who wrote 
the following epitaph on the tomb of his de« 
ceased diarling, seems to have exceeded Anacreon 
in extravagance : — 

Qninda ^rbiit, sed non Quincia sola obiit ; 
Qulncyi obiit, sed cum Qoincia et ipse obii ; 
Ri^U) obit, obit gratia, lusua obit. 
Nee mea nunc anima in pectore, at in tumulo est. 

Quincia, my dear, is dead, but not alone ; 
For I am dead, and with her I am gone : 
Sweet smiles, knirth^ graces, all with her do rest; 
And my thiai too $ for 'tis not in my breast. 

But this heroic passion, amidst all its various 
follies and absurdities^ sometimes produces the 
beneficial effects bf making fools wise, base 
minds generotis, cowards courageous^ clowns 
courteous^ sWens neat, churls merciful, lazy 
drdhes nimble, and dumb dogs Eloquent. Ttie 
cbarilis of the lovely Galatea humanized tlie 
bosom of the fierce and cruel iPdlypheme. He 
exainiiied his face in the stream^ combed hid 
rti^fUl locks with a rake, grew more ekact aiid 
studious in bis dress, tuid discovered the first 
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sign of being in love, by endeavouring at a more 
than usual care to please. It was the love of 
Ariadne that made Theseus so adventurous 5 it 
was Medea*s beauty that gave victory to Jason j 
and Plato is of opinion, that Mars owed all his 
valour to his fondness for Venus. An heroic 
lover is ashamed of appearing inglorious in the 
eyes of his mistress. Pusillanimity itself is fre- 
quently converted by this heroic passion into a 
divine temper and courageous spirit. The basest 
clown will fight as fiercely in defence of his 
mistress as Blandimor and Paridel, of ronmntic 
fame, are said to have fought for the lovely 
Florimel : his mind is' a fire ; his soul is all 
mettle 3 his breast armour of proof; he is more 
than man ; he is improved beyond himself; and 
addressing his mistress in all the fervour 6f his 
passion, he exclaims, in the language of an an- 
cient hero of the like description. 

Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye 

Than twenty of their swords : look thou but sweet. 

And I am proof agidnst their enmity. 

The valour of an army of such lovers would 
beat down all opposition, and conquer the whole 
world, unless, indeed, it was opposed to another 
army of the like description. Sir Walter Many, 
in the reign of Edward III. stuck round witii 
ladies' fsivours, fought with the spirit of a dra- 
gon ; and the conquest of Granada by Ferdinand 
of Spain, is said to have been &icilitated by 
Queen Isabella and her ladies being present at 
the siege. Love tiot only inspires the heart 
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with' the mo$t entifttsiastic ardour^ but fi^- 
quently poliihes the tnatineris^ and gives adtiTity 
to the dullest motions of the flioul. 

Love is not always of a vicioas kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind ; 
Awakes the sleepy rigour of the soul, 
And brushing o'6r, adds motion to the pool. 
Love, studious how to please, improves bur parts 
With polished manners, and adorns with arts : 
Love first invented verse, and form'd the rhyme. 
The motion measured, harmoniz'd the chime ; 
To liberal arts enlarged the narrow-soul'd, 
Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold. 

Boccace relates, to this effect, the stOry of 
Cymon and Iphigenia. Cymon, the son of the 
governor of Cyprus, possessed an uncommon 
beauty of person, but was so stupid and defec- 
tive in the qixalities of the mind, so heavy, duU, 
and degeneratCji that his father, having endea- 
voured in vain by all the arts of education to 
reform him, sent him to a poor cottage in a 
sequestered part of the country, where, being 
thought unfit for every other employment, he fol- 
lowed, almostinthe character of a common clown, 
the usual avocations of husbandry. Sauntering 
alone, according to his usual custom, by the 
side of a wood, he one day espied a lovely female, 
named Iphigenia, the daughter of a burgomaster 
of Cyprus, fast asleep in a sequestered thicket 
on the borders of a brook, in which she had 
just been bathing. A freshened bloom glowed 
upon her charming cheeks, the beauties of which 
were heightened by the posture in which she lay, 

z 2 
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while her white robe^ which only loosely covared 
her, left her snowy neck, and part of her gently 
rising bosom, exposed to his view. The young 
clown, astonished at the sight of so much beauty, 
stood for some time leaning on his staff, trans- 
fixed and confounded by the powers of her 
charms ; but this soul-subduing object at length 
inspired his heart with emotions to which he 
had ever before been a stranger, and filled his 
breast with such transporting delight, that his 
latent faculties awakened from their lethargy, 
and convinced him of the high energies of which 
he was possessed. Grossly material as his mind 
had been formed by the hand of nature, he im- 
mediately disc^overcd that the object of his de- 
lighted senses was the most excellent of her 
kind 5 and when she awakened from her repose, 
and- retired from her grassy couch, the sweet 
infection had seized so thoroughly on all his 
frame, that he followed her in silence and timi- 
dity to the city, and made his passion known. 
His father, on hearing of his affection, seconded 
the suit; and love so completely transformed 
his character, that his friends could scarcely 
believe he was the same person: he became 
lively, gay, and courteous ^ rode with imcom- 
mon grace and cotirage $ cultivated the fine arts 
with unexampled success ; acquired great skiU 
in fencing, music, and dancing ; excelled in the 
taste of his dress and the politeness of his man- 
ners ; and, in short, inspired by his passion for 
Iphigenia, became the most perfect and accom- 
plished gentleman in the island of Cyprus. Im- 
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provements like these are certainly among the 
symptoms of heroic love j for a lover, however 
rude and clownish he may be, Mdll, for a certain 
time at least, become spruce and cleanly. A 
ship is not so long a-rigging, as a young girl is 
in trimming herself up against the arrival of her 
sweetheart. No painter's shop, no flowery mea- 
dow, no graceful aspect in the storehouse of 
nature, is comparable to a noviscta, or Venetian 
virgin, who is dressing for a husband. 

With anxious care the fur one's critic eye 
Scans o'er her dress, nor lets a fault slip by ; 
Each rebel hair must be reduced to place 
With tedious skill, and tortur'd into grace ; 
Her maid must o'er and o'er the pins dispose, 
mi into modish folds the drapery flows ; 
And the whole frame is fitted to express 
The charms of beauty in its nakedness. 

Claudio, in his scrutiny of Benedict, to discover 
whether the charms of Beatrice had touched 
his heart, says, '' If he be not in love with some 
woman, there is no believing old signs 3 for he 
brushes his hat every morning, and what should 
that bode?** And upon being asked, whether 
any man had seen him at the barber's, replies, 
" No ; but the barber's man has been seen with 
him, and he looks younger than he did by the 
loss of a beard 5 and rubs himself with civet : 
can you not smeU him out by that ? But the 
greatest note of it is his melancholy" Hair- 
dressers and tailors, indeed, may be considered 
as Graces in league with Cupid ^ for all lovers 
are anxious to trick themselves out> to be. 
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spruce in their apparel 5 to have thdr locks 
neatly combed^ and curiously curled 5 to adorn 
their shoes with elegant ties, their points with 
becoming gaieties 5 to be '' point device in all 
their accoutrements 5** to appear, as it were, in 
print 5 in short, to walk in print, to eat in print, 
to drink in print, and to be mad in print. 

But, among the (symptoms of heroic love, we 
must not forget Ballad-making and Poetry ; for 
lovers are always dther making or sin^ng 
amorous songs and ditties, to blazon the charms, 
and catch the hearts, of those they love. The 
immortal Shakspeare gives ample testimony how 
constantly poetry is the symptom of heroic love. 
The aged Egeus, in his endeavours to account 
for the fondness which his daughter Hermia en- 
tertained for Lysander, accuses him of having 
'' given her rhymes." The young Orlando, 
breathing liis love-sick sighs for the lively Ro- 
salind, on entering the forest of Arden, " hangs 
odes upon hawthorns, and elegies on brambles/' 
to deify the name of Rosalind, and exclaims. 

Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love. 
O, Rosalind ! these trees shall he my hooks. 
And in their harks mj thoughts Til character. 
That every eye which in this forest looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree. 
The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she. 

The witty and enamoured Biron^ a very '' beadle 
to an amorous sigh," calls the dwarf Dan, Cupid, 
^ regent of love rhymes," and " lord of folded 
arms;" while Armado, the fantastic lover of 
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Jacquenetta, exclaims,/' Assist me some ex-^ 
temporal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall 
turn sonnetteer/* Age will sometimes dote in 
this way, as well as youth ; for the heat of love 
warms the coldest heart, dissolves the ice of 
years, and makes every lover poetical. 

l)o not, sweet Marian, i^y age disdain ; 

For thou canst make an old man young again. 

An old English author relates a story, that on 
Christmas-eve, in the year 101^, at Colewitz, in 
Saxony, while the priest was saying mass in the 
church, a company of young men were singing 
in the churchyard glees and love songs, of their 
own composing, in praise of their mistresses^ 
which so annoyed the preacher, that he com- 
manded them to be silent; but the wild pleasures 
resulting from their lyric incantations were not 
to be interrupted by the austerity of the preacher, 
and the young lovers continued to chaunt their 
compositions with such increasing ardour, that 
the indignant preacher, angered into bitterness 
by their contempt of his command, solemnly in- 
voked the tutelary saint of the church to punish 
their contemptuous disobedience, by obliging 
them to continue singing and dancing, without 
interruption, until that day twelvemonth. St: 
Magnus listened to the invocation of his priest, 
and these ver^e-making heroes, it is said, were 
bound by so potent a spell, that they continued 
singing and dancing, without refreshment or 
weariness, until the end of the year, when they 
were absolved from the lively charm by the holy 
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prayers of Herebertus^ the archbishop ofCSolen. 
The mind^ indeed, when invoiced by heroic love, 
tfeldonnpays much attention to religion, and £re- 
quehtly offends its holy precepts. Poetry and 
music, in short, are thb han(&naids of love, &om 
whose copious fountains flow almost all our 
feasts, masks, mummings, banquets, merry- 
meetings, attelans, jigs, fescinnes, plays, elegies, 
odes, love strains, and poems. The theatrical 
exhibitions which Danaus, the son of Belus, in- 
stituted at Argos, to celebrate the nuptials of 
his daughter, were the origin of the drama. 
Poetry, painting, music, and most of tiie'-fioe 
arts and sciences, says Partritius, were first' in- 
vented, ex amorU benejkio, " for the enjoyments 
of love '" and the sketch which the enamoured 
daughter of Deburiades, the Syciodian, took of 
the person of her lover. With charcoal, as the 
candle gave his shadow on the wall, was the 
origin of portrait painting. Poetry, ituided, ti^ 
scarcely fix on any other subjects than 'those 
which love inspires : the Muses follow in the 
train of Cupid, and make his 4arts more keen. 
The pens of heroic lovers are said to be made 
of feathers plucked from Cupid*s wing; and the 
burden of every lyric song supports the conceit. 
Every Italian, of any eminence or fortune, has 
a favourite mistress on whom he pours out 
praisingly all the rapturous feelings of his heart; 
and it is this fond devotion* to the pursuits of 
love, that has given Italy the pre-eminence is 
poetry, painting, and music. The filthiest 
clowns, indeed mere hog-rubbers, Menalcas 
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and Goiridon, quifattant de sifreore equina, when 
the deligjitlul nectar of love has once touched 
their lips, feel their souls inspired with poetry 5 
for poetry^ as the following pastoral epistle will 
eYince, ia the natural language of love : — 

Thou honey-suckle 6f the hawthorn hedg^e. 
Vouchsafe, in Cupid's cup my heart to pledge : 
My heart's dear hlood, sweet Cis, is thy carouse. 
Worth all the ale in Gammer Guhbin's house. 
I say no more ; affairs call me away ; 
My father's horse for provender doth stay. 
Be thou the lady Cresset light to me. 
Sir Trolly LoUy I will prove to thee. 
Written hi haste ; farewell my cowslip swe^t ; 
Pray let's a Sunday at the alehouse meet. 

This powerful passion^ in short, will melt the 
soul of the sternest Stoic, and warm the freez- 
ing heart of cold philosophy : even Aristippus, 
ApoUidorus, and Antiphanes, have employed 
their pens in writing love songs in their mis- 
tresses' praise : 

For poetry the coldest h^art will warm^ 
And make the coldest bosom own its charm. 
E'en where the noxious cup or philter fails. 
The potent spell of mystic verse previdls*. 

These symptoms^ while they disclose tli^^ ap- 
proach or escistence of the disease, progi;ipstica^e 
the most fatal consequences^. Neither h^fdth of 
body, nor happm^ss of mind^ csm much longer 
be expected. T^^ fiend, when it ha^ onc6 com- 

* Shakspeare, however, observes, that '* these fellows 
of infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies* 
faroan, always retuon themselves ont again." 
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jealousy happeiie4 to b^ the subject'of cotiyersa-! 
tion^ condemned in strong terms the practice of 
the sexes sitting together promiscuously at 
church, as highly improper and indecent j but 
Dr. Dale, the master of the requests^ vefy fairly 
replied, that such a custom might perhaps be 
improper in Spain, where the sexes could not 
approach each other, even in those sacred sanc- 
tuaries, without profane thoughts and impure 
desires, but not in Dnglandji where> instead of 
precluding women from the enjoyments of so- 
ciety, wives and daughters are permitted to ac- 
, company their friends to every place of public 
amusement, without even a suspicion of harm. 
The old diverb, indeed, that England is a para- 
dise for women, and a hell for horses, and Italy 
* paradise for horses, but a hell for women, 
proves how different the two countries are in 
this respect. It must, however^ be confessed, 
that English females are, in sovsxe degree, af- 
fected by this canker-worm of heroic love 5 for, 
like all'othet causes of melancholy, it certainly 
operates' inote frequently, though perhaps not 
ntore powerfblly, on the hearts of women than 
of men 5 for their fceUngs being, m general, 
less iiifluen6ed by reason tlian by mn.cy and ima- 
gination, and their habits of life more solitary 
and retired, they are more apt to engender dis- 
tempered sentiments in their minds. 

This mutiny in a lover's n\ind, however, may 
be, and frequently is, stirred up by other causes 
than those which seclusion may create^ 

Old Age is naturally jealous, especially b the 



s^Hiird of Idve, as Chaucer^ Tale of Ifatiuary and 
M^y f eih^ htnnorotisly pfot^s. ' An elderly gen- 
tleman^ when he neglects that important rule in 
the laws of Hymen, *' equality of years," and 
presuoiptuously unites himi^elf to a young and 
lively girl, may, notwithi$t%mdihg this particular 
impropriety, be. a very gottd itod worthy charac- 
ter, as fur as concerns himself, yet Trebius, the 
Rc^mdii lawyer, may make a que^ion, an suum 
cmytte tribtiat f 'which, if it be answered in the 
negative, -will; remove all wonder that he should 
be jealous J for unfortunately the very vi^lance 
alid harsh usage which his suspicions, in such h 
case, unavoidably create, are Very apt to pro- 
duce t^e misfortune they were used to prevent. 
A suffering wife cannot endure to have her vir- 
tue suspected without cause 5 and such a con- 
duct only renders gallants more eager to attack, 
and T^ives more forward to siirrehder. 

Eictmtt Fondness is always accompanied by a 
certain degree of jesdousy : for when a wife, like 
the fond companion of the sage Jocundo, upon 
his departure on a visit of two months to the 
court of Astolpho, 

Appears, 
And, with a heUTing ht&Bot and flowing tears. 
Vows that bis absettce she shall ever mourn. 
And nerer live to see his wish'd return, ^ 

Sighing, '* Ah me 1 and must I then sustain 
Sach length of absence, such an age of pain ? 
Oh ! no, the grave will first my portion be ; 
These fading eyes no more their lord shall see ^ 
Then welcome death," 

her husband- is q>t to suspect her sincerity, and 
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to return^ like Jocutido> before he has reached 
the end of his Journey. Such pretended affec- 
^on ts more sweety and yet more dangarous^ 
than the mandragora cup^ with which the women 
of Malabar are said to seal their husbands* eyes^ 
when they wish to receive his fietyottre.d rivals. 

Absence is a frequent cause of jealousy. Hip- 
pocrateSf the physician^ being obliged to visit 
Abdera^ and other more remote cities in6reece> 
desired his friend Dionysius to watch every mo- 
tion of his wife until he returned ; for^ although 
she was a woman of exemplary virtue^ and lived 
under the roof of her mother,, he recollected the 
treacheries of Clytemnestra, and the suspicions 
of Apollo, rather than the chastity of Lucretia, 
and the fidelity of Penelope, which alone ought 
to have occupied his mindL The fears of a wife 
also are generally alarmed by a lingering or de- 
layed return of her absent husband; for, as 
Micio, in the Adelphi of Terence, observes, ** she 
cannot, under such circumstances, avoid thinking 
that he is passing his time with some rival 
beauty." 

If be be absent long, his lady thinks. 
He's gazing fondly on some pretty minx ; 
Courting compliance with deceitful sighs, 
While she, poor soal, sits sad at home, and cries. 

A Consciousness of Defect, whether of person 
or of mind, is another cause of jealousy. Has 
was the first idea that occured to the noble, gal- 
lant Moor, when the diabolical lago had tainted 
his mind with unfounded suspicions against the 
virtue of the lovely Desdemona. 
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-*^ " B»ply, for I am Mack ; 
And bare not those soft parts of couyersation 
That chamberers have : or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years— yet that's not much — 
She's gone ; I am abus'd ; and my relief 
Must be to loath her.*' 

The liiii]mig Vulcan was for this reason so sus- 
picious of hiis wife's fidelity, that he forged a 
pair of creeking shoes, and made her wear them, 
that he might hear by their noise wl)ich way 
she travelled 5 but Venus, though beautiful, was 
dertainly no faonester than she should be 3 and 
whoever marries a woman, says Barbarus, merely 
because she is dnow-fair, deserves no better fate 
than Vulcati had with Venus, or Claudius vrith 
Messaiina. 

Conscious Infidelity is another cause of jealousy. 
Mala mens malm animus, evil dispositions cause 
evil suspicions. A man or woman who has once 
been unfaithful, is always in fear of the lex 
taUords, and in constant apprehension of receiv- 
ing the quid pro quo, It£dy, where a person can 
scarcely rank as a gentleman, who has not at the 
same ^ne both a wife and a mistress, is the seat 
of jealous husbands. It would, indeed, have 
heetL less wonderful, under such circumstances, 
to find it the seat of jealous wives ; for it seems 
imjpardonable <m the part of these Italian hus- 
bands, Uiat while they are violating the honour 
of other men's wives, they should be so extremely 
jealous of their own. Such husbands should 
I'ecc^lect the Words of S^jrracides, ^ teach her 
not. an evil lesson against thyself," which, though 

A A 2 
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the fiault of one is no excuse for the bad condnc 
of the other, might teach them the useful les^on^ 
that - a good husband makes a good wife." ^ 

Presents bestowed by or on a wife, are fre- 
quently the causes of jealousy. The emperor 
Theodosius, while he was paying his addresses 
to the fair Eudoxia, presented her- with a golden 
apple, as a token of his love, which she, many 
years afterwards, bestowed upon a young gen- 
tleman of considerable merit, who attended the 
court 5 but the emperor happening unfortunately 
to discover his gift in the possession of his sup- 
posed rival, immediately banished him from the 
empire, accused the empress of having dis- 
honoured his bed, and, notwithstanding the 
strongest testimonies of her innocence, dismissed 
her with indignation from his arms. Seneca 
also relates a story to the same effect. A rich 
merchant, who was married to a beautiful and 
virtuous woman, found, on his return ^m a 
voyage which he had been obliged to make, that 
during his absence, a young gallant had been 
endeavouring, in vain, to seduce the affections of 
his wife $ but on the lover dying soon afterwards, 
and leaving her the. bulk of his fortune as a 
token of his love, the merchant's fears became 
alarmed, and conceiving, from mercenary notions, 
that as men seldom part with money without a 
recompense in value, his wife must have given 
an equivalent for the fortune, she had acquired, 
he turned her away on suspicion of infidelity. 
It is, perhaps, fair enough to suppose, that Mrhea 
a monk is seen climbing by a ladder at midnight 
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into the chamber of a Tirgin or a widow, it is not 
merely for the purpose of reading the pater noster, 
administering the sacrament^ or taking her con- 
fession j but, without any such good causes of 
belief, it is certain that the most innocent atten- 
tions of a casual admirer are sufficient to stir up 
the wildest furies of a jealous mind : 



Trifles, light as air. 



Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

A jealous husband hunts after every sound, 
listens with trembling apprehension to every 
whisper that meets his ear, pries into every cor- 
ner, amplifies and misinterprets every thing that 
is said or done, and applies all he hears or sees 
to the subject of his fears. 

— — — Like one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderness of sea. 
He marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave. 
Expecting ever th^t some envious surge 
Will in its brinish bowels swallow him. 

Watching the object of his suspicions with more 
than the eyes of Argus, he observes on whom 
she looks, and tortures all her actions, however 
indifferent, into a criminal intent. The sweet 
smiles of innocence and complacency ; the ten- 
der emotions of pity $ the approbations of good 
nature ; the mere condescensions of civility and 
politeness 5 and even the slightest attentions of 
common courtesy, distract him. A mouse can- 
not stir, or the wind blow against the window, 
but lie fancies it is the favoured rival who has 
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destroyed his peace^ and is seeking to rq>e«t his 
invasions of Ms honour. The dearest friend, or 
nearest i£ins)3ian> oannot visit his house, without 
immediately becoming the object of his suspi* 
cions. The servants are placed as centinels to 
watch the conduct of each other ; all to observe 
and communicate to him the actions of their un- 
happy mistress. The idea of security is lost in 
his hourly increasing apprehensions of danger ; 
no argument, however clear, can satisfy or re- 
move the prejudices of his mind ', no evidence, 
however cogeiit, can divert the muddied current 
of his thoughts : his whole soul is involved in a 
vortex of distraction. His speech falters 3 his 
countenance discovers perplexity in the extreme^ 
his gestures become distorted 5 he starts at every 
passing shadow ; scowls with an evil eye on all 
around him 3 walks here, now there, with hurried 
steps and folded arms : 

And as his heart, all mad with misery. 
Beats in the hollow prison of his breast. 
He thumps it down again, . 

biting his blood-stained lips } rolling his fero- 
cious eyes, and studying what " art can make 
heavy or vengeance bitter," until breaking into 
curses loud and deep, uttering horrid groans, 
and venting intermingled sighs and tears, he 
fages into fiiry, or sinks into despair; and at 
length, in some paroxysm of madness^ or of 
melancholy, murders the innoeent and lovely 
object, whose life and happiness it was once his 
highest pride and pleasure to promote and save. 
DrfeadM state ! 
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OJealonsy! that erery wo« exoeedsy 
And soon to death the wretched sufferer leads ; 
Thou canst with cruel falsehood reason blind. 
And burst the closest ties that hold mankind ! 

The deep indented wounds made by thia hi- 
deous monster^ are said to be incurable 3 and, 
indeed, if they be neglected in the earliest stages, 
there are but few sufferers who can ever hope 
again to enjoy the sunshine of the breast. Rea- 
son, if it can be induced to operate, is the Only 
power by which a recovery can possibly be ef- 
fected. A moment's calm and dispassionate 
thought will convince ei jealous husband, that the 
fancied infidelity of his wife only exposes him to 
the derision of a malicious and unfeeling world, 
and that her real infidelity is a misfortune, which, 
as he cannot possibly avoid, he ought to endure 
with quietude and resignation. Jealousy with- 
out cause, therefore, is ridiculous } and with it, 
lamentable; and surely every wise man will 
endeavour to prevent his being either laughed 
at or pitied ; for who in reason will not avoid 
becoming 

A fixed figure, for the hand of scorn 
To point his slowly moving finger at? 

Supposing he has observed the lightness of his 
wife's character^ how much better is it to dis- 
semble the misfortune that cannot be avoided, 
than to aggravate it by excess of misery. 

He*s truly valiant, who can unsely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 

His ovtsideB ; wear them like his rument^ carelessly. 
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And ne'er prel(f^^|8•lQillne«'to4li& hearty 
To MiBg it iatQ danger. 

Especially^ as in sucli a case he has frequently 
the comfort of knowing that he is not without a 
multitude of IciOmpatiiOtis : for who is there that 
<»lri with efe«ttihty sttjr he is*f^ from this mis- 
fortunfe^ &f ^i^ttte hitosetf that he has not now 
a ddcomi^d btaw, or may hot hereafter be in 
this^parti<mkv pr^didtment ? It wotUd, indeed, 
bea ^eVoiifs'ditUatibn if such a sufferer stood 
aloue, ^^d Wbi$ of an the noble herd the only 
buie "Who'Wbs eomp^ed to bear the brunt^ and 
]Btund at bay ; 

** Butting, with antlers long and large, the. pack 
Of yelping curs that press on evecy side," 

But this b^ing & edmmon cokijaaity^ ** & deseiny/' 
as Othello Bays^ ''uushunabte^likedeaih/' ou^ 
not in reason or ib pj^Udeikce to be talQ»i so seiv- 
sibly to heatt* The freiq[uenc)r of the aecidetil 
p^ght to lessen the Inttemess of H. l^e man 
whose lock another's key will apenj, baninotfeii- 
sonably expect to keep his jewel unpuiioiBed; 
and if the loser levy hue and cry from town to 
town to Apprehend the thiei; he only brings a 
posse round his heels to publish his disgrace, 
and circulate the tale. When the emperor 
Severus passed an ediet to punish the crime of 
adultery/ thel'e were no lesiB, as Dioh Nicsus re- 
lates, than three thousand cuckold-makers, or 
as PbUo calls them, clippers of the le^ coins, 
brought into court in one day. The accused in 
suoh case might be punidied, but H "was the 
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accusers: tsbo were exposed. Wise husbands^ 
thevelipGe^ keep the bitters as well as the sweets 
of m«triaiony to themselves : — 

^— The m3rsteries of love 

Should be kept private as religions rites^ 

From the unhallow'd view of conunon eyes. 

It may, however, be fairly asked, whether a 
man omgM, in prudence and good; sense, so to 
act ia so unfortunate a situation. Why fto*^ 
The vinc^m mairmomii alas ! is a gordian knoty 
di£ftcttlt to cut, anc) almost impossible to be un- 
tied. iidlvopce> indeed, may disisolvc the tie 5 
but this is a piroceeding, even when- extending^ 
only to a separation from bed and board, not 
favoured by the law ; and if it were, the sex^ d 
non casU tamen caute, are, in managing the bu- 
siness of intrigue, so cprntiously cunning> that, 
though the practices were commoner than si- 
mony, or> more nianife^t thaiiii the nose op, a X9an*s 
fece, sufficient eyW^voe^ of ///tf/a(?< can seldom 
be acquired. The searcher wU/hereand dies 
while he is in pursuit of so obscure a proof. 
Besides, a gallant man, though he is pitied for 
this misfortune, .i3 not dilsesteenjLed, Wise jgaen, 
therefore, wUJl.ord^i: imt^^S^.&Qi^. ^tigk% their^ vir- 
tues may snoother such mislbrtvinesi if known 
to others-; andif only to themddlves, wili'make 
a virtue of necessity, and shrinking up; his horns 
into his shell, keep, if possible, a quiet posses- 
sion of it. Sapientes portant comua in pectore, 
stulii in fronie, says Nevisanus : " Wise men 
b^ar their horns - in their bos<H»8 ; but fools 
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wear them on their foreheads/* The cmiodty, 
indeed^ which many husbands indulge, of prying 
with eagles* eyes into the private conduct of 
their wives, is not only dangerous, but absurd j 
for " it is like/* says Montaigne, '* inquiring 
into a disease for which there is no medicine 
that does not inflame and make it worse. It is 
to a very fine purpose to open the curtain, and 
lift up the quilt, only to discover our misfor- 
tunes, and to trumpet them on tragic scaffolds; 
and such misfortunes too, as only sting us the 
more, the more they, are reported." Discreet 
men will avoid this tormenting jond unprofitable 
knowledge, and follow the example of Rinaldo, 
who refosed to taste of the enchanted eup of 
Melissa, by which he was to discover the chas- 
tity or infidelity of his wife ; wisely chusing -io 
remain in that happy ignorance which secares 
his tranquillity. 

How oft hare some through jealousy pursn'd, 
Without a cause, the gentle and the good ! 
How oft secure their lives have others led. 
Yet borne the branching honours of the head ! 
Weak and insensible's the jealous mind. 
Which seeks for that it ne'er would wish to find. 
As Adam, when the fatal fruit he tHed, 
Which God himself had to his taste denied, 
Incurr'd what pains from disobedience flow, 
And fell from highest bliss to deepest woe 5 
So when a husband with too curious eye. 
Into his wife's recloser deeds would pry, 
He quits content, his folly to deplore. 
And nerer shall bis peace recover more* 

Even if some ofi&cious, pick-thank firiend, "aom 
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usy and insinuating rogUe, some cogging, co- 
ening slave," to curry favour and get some 
•fficej or if some fiend, lago like, to gratify 
evenge, should inform a happy hushimd of his 
aisfortune, and shew him his rival in warm 
ntreaty with his wife, let him not '' turn his 
irit the seamy side without, but smell the busi- 
less with a sense as cold as is a dead man's 
lose 5" not puddle his clear spirit, but reply as 
•ertinax, the emperor, did to the fiddler, under 
he like circumstances 5 " Peace, you fool ! let 
dm do his worst : I can safely trust the virtue 
rf my wife even with him :** for if it cannot be 
lissembled in silence, it must be passed over in 
I joke, as Guexerra advises, veljoco excipies vd 
ilentio eludes. 

Though Etna's fires within your bosom glow. 
Dissemble, and appear more cold than snow : 
In spite of torture, still from tears retrain ; 
Laugh when you have most reason to complain. 
Nor do I such severe commands impart, 
At once to bid you tear her from your heart ; 
But counterfeit : youll prove, in the event. 
The careless lover whom you represent. 

A good fellow, whose wife was brought to 
3ed in two months after the wedding-day, im- 
nediately bought six cradles, as a sufficient 
Jtock for the whole year, saying very calmly, 
;hat as he supposed God intended to bless him 
?vith a child every other month, it was as well 
to make provision at once for the whole brood ; 
ivhence it has become a proverb, that ^' It is 
better to be a buyer of cradles, than a jealous 

B B 
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hqabmid." Fair means peradventure may do 
flomewhat: Ohseqmovin^esuptiusipaepui. Men 
CMid women are both in a predieament^ in this 
behalf^ so sooner. won> and better an^tisfi^. 
Dud vokinty n^n eogi-: though she be as -arrant 
a soDld> as Xanlippe, as cruel as Medea, as 
elamo^ous- as^Hecuba^ and as inoontinent as 
Messalina, she may by such me]ms> if at all, be 
probaUy reformed* Many patient, grizels^ by 
obsequiousness in this situation^ have reclaimed 
their wuidering husbands. Hie best cure is 
effected by hir means, and if that will not do, 
it must be dissembled 5 for if a husband tak^ 
exceptions at- every little thing his wife does, 
neither the wisdom of Solomon, the ralovit of 
Hercules, the learning of Homer, the patience 
of Socrates, nor the vigilance of Argus, will 
serve his, turn. It is therefore a less mischief, 
as Nevisa^ous truly observes, to disaen^le, and 
be cimarem trnpt^r, a btsyer* of cradles, than to 
be too solicitous upon this mystedous subject. 
A sensible and humorous fellow being informed, 
that a friend had done that for him which erery 
man desires to do for himself, followed him one 
day in a great rage, with his drawn sword ; and 
having at length overtaken him^ immediately 
accused him, amidst a surrounding midtitude, 
of. having conmxitted adultery with his wife. 
The offender very honestly confessed the fact. 
It is well; you villain !*' replied the husband, 
that you have been so candid as to confess it : 
for if you had dared to deny it, I would cer- 
tainly have been thie d^ath of you !' But it is 
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alwa^ better toact the part of CorneliuB Tacittty 
than of Publitts Cornntus^ to contemn the iq|air99 
and take no notiee of it^ than to divu}ge^ae'0 
own-8hame> and to remain for ever a cudiokl 
upon record. Henry II. kingof France^ when 
a courtier confided to him his suspicion of the 
unchastity of his wife, truly told him/that " h^ 
who fears his wife's virtue, or the pope's catHe, 
can never have a merry hour^ or sle^ a quiet 
ni^t." Husbands^ therefore, will do Well to 
avoid this tormenting ^u^piciob. 

But as it is, in general, the light and airy 
conduct of a wife that fiitot'oeeasions suspicions 
of her character* fixing tht aSbcHidtts on a virt 
tuouB and pqper object, wfllgreaUy eoalnbttt» 
to avoid the afflictions of ^jealoui^y^ Rules 6t 
various kinds have oeca^ionaUy been rprescribe^ 
by Patritius, Fonseea» |<IeaBder, Shonbemeru^^ 
Guiafierins* Qeobulus* and other writers on this 
flu^ect : <but tbou^ th^ often differ from each 
other, and sometimes from themselvies^ they all 
concur in esihovting the parties to proceed witli 
timid, skKw, and cautious etepis to the great ao4 
serious election of a wife $ ^ take particular 
care that she be -of honest rand teiqpjiectable 'psb- 
rents | and possess not oni^ equality of years, 
sufficiency of fortune, coi^niality of temsper, 
unifovmity of sentiment, and «iiftusdity of af- 
fectioo» but, above all, a combined fondness and 
reverence for virtue and religion. If, says Plu-< 
taroh, a man ought to eat, modium 9cUis, a bushel 
of ^ak with anottier before he chooses him for 
his friend, how careful Should lie be in choosing 
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that second self^ a' wife ! How solicitously 
fihould he observe Tier qualities and behaviour ! 
and even when he is assured of them^ how cau- 
tious should he be, not to prefer birth, fortune, 
beauty, before a virtuous education, and a good 
condition ! The youthful beauties of Italy soon 
procure husbands 3 but those who have the 
misfortune to be ugly or deformed, change their 
lovely names of Lucia, Cynthia, Camoena, for the 
more homely appellations of Dorothy, Ursula, 
and Bridget, and put themselves^ even at an 
early age, into the seclusions of the nunnery, as 
if no women were fit for marriage, but such as 
are eminently ^r : but this custom proceeds not 
only upon an erroneous but a cruel principle \ 
for the experience of the more northern climates 
proves, that a modest, moral, well educated, 
and sensible girl, is frequently far preferable, as 
a wife, and makes a man a more rational and 
comfortable companion in bis voyage through 
life, than her high-aspiring and more beantiful, 
but less worthy and meritorious sister. The 
temple of Cassandra, the celebrated Italian sanc- 
tuary for deformed maids, is more likely to fur- 
nish a good wife, than the temple of Venus itself. 
Few will envy a man the possession of a cha- 
racter, whose extraordinary merits few are qua- 
lified to understand or to enjoy; but all are 
candidates for the prize of beauty ; and no man 
can be really happy in the possession of thai 
which every other man is anxiously endeavour- 
ing to take away*. A woman who has litde 
* The mind of Don Quixote was perfectly tnuuicttl ^ 
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reason to be yain of ber perdonid cbarms, is, in 
general^ diffident in ber manners^ decent in ber 
attire^ attached to ber domestic duties, and in 
every way studious to make borne comfortable, 
her husband happy, and herself respected : imt 
besatuty is generally blazing forth in all the ex-^ 
travagances of dress and fashion, looking around 
for the accustomed tribute of adulattion, ever 
going, like Dinah of old, " to see the daughters 
of the land," and frequently meeting with a 
Hevite to despoil her of her charms j for a wo- 
man who is continually wandering abroad, is 
consid«ied Kke an outlying deer, to be a com- 
nion pi«ey. Of such a wife every husband must 
be unavoidably jealous, and of course miserable, 
Wtil a oontempt of her conduct and character 
hais r^emdered him callous and indifferent. ** That 
Woman is best," says Thucydides, *' de quo mi- 
nimusfotas habetur sertno, who is leai^ talked of 
abroad 5 for if she be a noted reveller, gadder, 
singer, pranker, or dancer, let him take heed." 
A wife, therefore, to win the esteem and secure 
the kindness of a husband, must not only be 
Qkodest, affable, good-natured, frogal, sober, 
thrifty, and circumspect, but above all, silent 

and domestic. A fondness for home, and a dis- 

"' ■ - . . . _--■■.,- ■■,... J 

Berene, in beliering that he was only ia possession of a 
l>arber'8 basin ;; but when his distempered mind had con- 
certed this useful article into a thing of so great a value 
and request as Mambrino's helmet, all the world, he 
thought, would persecute hitn for the parpose of taking 
it away. 
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creet exercise of that noble organ the tongile> 
are eald^ by an ancient writer, to be the most 
important excellences of the female character. 
Phidias, the celebrated painter at Elis, painted 
Venus treading on the back of a tortoise^ to 
signify how necessary it is that beauty should 
be silent and recluse. An eminent philosopher 
insists that no woman should come abroad more 
than tliree times in her whole life : first, to be 
baptized 5 then to be married 3 and lastly^ to be 
entombed. Extravagant, however, as this idea 
is, and different as a prison is from privacy, it 
may fairly be supposed to intimate, that the 
highest honour of a virtuous female, is a rational 
seclusion and retreat. As to 

Silence, it is, indeed, at proper times, a most 
important virtue in a wife. A husband is not 
intitled to be provoking ; he ought to treat his 
wife with the tenderest regard, and kindest at* 
tention 3 but if he should be disposed to indulge 
any supf»osed prerogative, or possess a surly and 
impatient temper, he is more likely to be con- 
quered by submission than resistance. Gentle- 
ness and silence not unfrequently lead those stub- 
born beasts, anger and authority^ by the nose» 
and impose upon them the collar of obedience^ 
and the muzzle of restraint 3 while roughness and 
resistance only provoke and heighten the fury 
they are exercised to subdue. If a husband 
swerve occasionally into intemperate violence, it 
is " the falconer*s gentle voice must lure the 
tassel back again : The tongue of real love is 
" silver sweet 5'* but " fierce contention croaks 
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till it 18 hoarse> and begets the angry jar of foul 
retort and aggravation." 

Oh ! blest with temper, whose unclonded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ! 
She who ne'er answers till a husband cools ; 
Or, if she roles him, never shews she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obey^.- 

A noisy female, who used to " baiwiy word 
for word and frown for frown," complaining to 
one of her neighbours of her husband's intolei»- 
ble temper and impatience^ was presented with 
a bottle of a certam liquid, and told that if sh^ 
would fill a glass with it, and hold it continualTy 
to her lips whenever her husband was out of 
humour, it would from the qualities it possess- 
ed, not only soften his passion, and prevent its 
return, but give her a decided superiority over 
bim. The woman cordially thanked her neigh- 
bour for so valuable a present 5 and, upon apply- 
ing this medicine whenever her husband was 
angry, according to the method prescribed, soon 
found that he was cured of the violence of which 
she had complained. She accordingly returned 
with a grateful heart to her neighbour, to an- 
nounce her success, and requested she wouM in- 
form her of the ingredients of which this extra- 
ordinary specific was composed. " Composed,** 
replied her neighbour 5 " why it is nothing but 
simple water, good woman, I assure you 5 and 
if you will always keep yourself as composed as 
you were while this water was at your lips, you 
will have very little to fear from your husband's 
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tongue 3 for it was your imprudent retorts tbat 
increased the violence of his passion^ but which 
your silence will always be sufficient to subdue." 
This story^ and perhaps some other observa- 
tions which have been or may be made in the 
course of the work, may seem to impute the 
general defects in connubial felicity to the mis- 
conduct of the female sex ; but every observation 
that is applied to women> may, mutato nomine, 
for the most part, be also understood of men. 
A good fellow once bespoke of Passus, the paia- 
ter, the picture of a horse, which he desired 
might be represented as lying on its back 
with its heels upwards; but the artist, instead 
of so doing, tnade the animal completely passant. 
When the fellow came for the portrait, he was 
of course violently angry, and swore that the 
posture of the horse was directly the reverse of 
what he had desired) but Fassus turning the 
picture upside down, and shewing his eaaployer 
the horse writh his heels upwards, gave him com- 
plete satisfaction : so only reverse the portraits 
here drawn, and all will be right. It is, indeed, 
but impartial justice in all cases of matrimonial 
controversy, to impute a certain share of blame 
to both parties, and to exact mutual coocesr- 
sions, which of course will give superiority (tf 
merit to that party who first submits ; for they 
must be cautious b<^ to twcA the portrait oa 
each other. The matrons of RcNoae, who were sq 
renowned for good management, that old Cato 
told the senate, " we Romans govern all the 
world abroad, but are ours^ves governed by 
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our wives at home," erected a temple to t^^at 
viriplaca Dea, and another to Venus verticordia 
qua maritos uxoribus reddthat benevolos, whither 
man and wife, when any difference happened be- 
twixt them, instantly resorted, and by offering, 
with mutual submission, a white heart without 
gall, a sacrifice for the restoration of conjugal 
peace, they appeased, in general, the offended 
deity. 

Tlie best means, however, to avoid the mise- 
ries add misfortunes of Jealousy, is to avoid or 
eradicate heroic love, the soiurce from which 
this malevolent passion takes its varying and 
destructive course. 

To cure, ease, alter, or expel the stubborn 
and unbridled passion of heroic love, physicians 
have prescribed a variety of rules, which, as I 
do but light my candle at their torches, I shall 
endeavour to epitomize in my own way. 

The first rule is to attend to Exercise and 
Diet i^ for it is an old and well known observa- 
tion, that tine Cererc et Baccho friget Venus ; 
and as an idle, sedentary life, with liberal feed- 
ing, are great causes of the complaint, so the 
opposite habits of labour, and continual business, 
with a slender and sparing diet, are the best and 
most ordinary means of its prevention and cure. 
The deities Minerva, Diana, Vesta, and the 
Muses, or, in other words. Wisdom, Virtue, 
Chastity, and Wit, as they are never idle> are 
never affected with this disease. 

If, therefore, yon expect to fin^ redress. 
In the first place, take leave of idleness. 
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Tis this that kindles first the fond desire } 

*TSs this brings fuel to the amorous fire. 

Bar idleness, yon mln Cupid's game ; 

Yon blunt his arrows, iind you i^nench hte ffiame. 

^nd bunnesB, if your ^lassion -yoiiM destroy ; 

.'Secore is lie who can himself em^oy. 

The slothful he seeks out and malLea his prize ; 

But from the man of business quickly flies. 

Guianeriu^, therefore, advises these unhappy suf- 
ferers to wear hair-cloth next their skins^ to go 
barefooted and barelegged in the coldest weather, 
to whip themselves a little now and then^ as 
monks do ; but, above all^ to fast and pray ; not 
on rich wines, and the daintiest viands^ as many 
of those tenter-bellies do, however they may 
put on lenten faces, but to abstain totally from 
every, sort of fermented liquor and inflaming 
foodj particularly wine, it being anima virus 
et vitiorum fomes* •, for which cause womeo 
were anciently forbid to take it. Our Saviour 
declares this disorder to be *' a ferocious devil, 
that cannot be cast out, except by prayer and 
fasting 5" and it was a strict adherence to the 
words of this divine oracle^ that those celebra- 
ted anchorets, St. Paul, St. Hilary, St. Anthony, 
and others, subdued their desires, and made, to 
use their own expression, '' the stubborn animal 
leave off kicking.^* The earlier Brachmanoi 
also observed their continence, by ahatftinSttg 
from animal food, covering themsdves with the 
skins of wild beasts^ and lying on the ground 

covered, as the redshanks do on. madder. " Hun- 

■ « ■ I. II . II ■ 

* Nee minus erucaa ^tnm est vitare-ftiltMt, 
£t quicquid Veneri eorpom niMrtra pu$X, 
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get" says St. Ambrose, " is the friend of virtue, 
and the enemy of vice:'' a course of bread and 
water must neeessarily tend to quiet the most 
violent perturbations. *' And if these means will 
not produce the desired effect, the unhappy suf- 
ferer," says Crates, " has only one resource — a 
Iralter." This, however, must be jocosely taken j 
for what abstinence denies, may still be effected 
by the exertions of reason, and the fervency of 
prayer. If, however, the patient be much de- 
jected, low in bodily strength, and sinkinj^ under 
despair, through grief, and too sensible a feeling 
of his situation, a cup of wine, and more exhi- 
larating diet, may be safely administered j for a 
lover who has, as it were, through impatience, 
reduced himself below the regular standard of 
his health, must, like a wandering traveller, be 
called to his proper home by the allurements of 
mirth, and the incitements of good cheer. Ab- 
stinence, indeed, must not be carried to excess ; 
a temperate and regular diet is all that is re- 
quired. The effervescence of the passion must by 
this means be softened and allayed. But it is by 
the voice of reason alone that the complaint can 
!>e ultimately cured. The Athenian women, in 
iheir solemn feasts called Thesmopheries, were 
o abstain nine days from animal food, during 
vbicli time, as i3Elian relates, they had a cer- 
ain lierb, called hanea, in their beds, which 
ssuaged the ardent flames of love, and freed 
hem from the torments of that violent passion. 
^he ancient Scythians are said to have cured 
hemselves by bleeding copiously under the ears. 
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prove more fatal than the tongue of the serpent, 
or the eye of the basilisk. Immediate absence, 
therefore^ is the only means of checking in its 
earliest stage the progress of this insinuating dis- 
ease ; or of attaining that oblivion by which it 
can be ultimately cured 5 for as a view of pomp 
renews ambition, so does the sight or recollec- 
tion of the adored object revive the feelings of 
heroic love. Ovid, in speaking of the patients 
he had cured by his remedies for love, says. 

One who quite through his course had gone. 
By liviag near his mistress was undone : 
Rashly his strength, ere well confirm'd, he tries ; 
Too weak to stand th* encounter of her eyes. 
She met, and conquered with a single view, 
And all his fresh skin'd wounds gush'd forth anew. 
To save your house from neighbouring fire is hard ; 
Distance from danger is the surest guard. 

Alexander, who thought it more glorious and 
worthy of a king to conquer himself than to 
subdue his enemies, appears to have been ex- 
tremely sensible of the danger to which the sight 
of Statiru, and her beautiful daughters, might 
have exposed the tranquillity of his heart, when, 
being informed that they were among the cap- 
tives taken in the tent of Darius, he not only 
refused to visit them, but fori)id every man to 
speak of their beauty in his presence ; for, says 
nutarch, formosam videre periculosissimum, ; the 
sight of beauty is grea|;ly dangerous. Cyrus 
also observed the same caution, from the like 
apprehension of danger, with respect to the 
beautiful Panthea, the wife of the captive 
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Abradatus. And if further illustration of the 
dangers to which the sight of beauty may ex- 
pose the most virtuous heart were required, 
we might refer to the well-known story of the 
continence of Scipio. 

The Third Kule^ as the best, the readiest, 
and the surest way to avoid the dangers of pre- 
sence, is loci mutatioy to send the lovers several 
ways, so that they shall have no opportunity of 
seeing or hearing of each other again. For this 
purpose, poets, divines, philosc^hers, and phy- 
sicians, particularly Savanarola, Gordonius, and 
Laurentius, exclaim, in unison, like hounds in 
full cry, " Elongatio a patria,'* — ** Mutet patri- 
4tmr — " Distrahatur ad longinquas regionfis" — 
Send him to travel -, for as time and patience 
wear away grief, and fire goes out for want of 
fuel, so travelling is an antidote to love. 

Travel all you who find your fetters strong ; 
Set out betimes, and let your route be long'; 
And bow much more reluctant you proceed. 
Compel your feet to so mucb greater speed. 
Advance ; let nothing interrupt your way. 
Nor wind, nor weather, nor unlucky day ; 
Nor reckon time, nor once look back on Rome, 
But fly, and, Parthian like, by flight o'ercome. 
Rebellious loV^e, if he perceives you halt. 
With greater fury will renew ihe assault ; 
Half famish'd passion will more fiercely prey. 
And all your labours past be thrown away« 
These precepts may seem hard, and so they are ^ 
But for dear health, who would not hardsMp beair ? 

Isaeus, a philosopher of Assyria, was in his 
youth so dissolutely devoted to this heroic pa^- 
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8ion, that his heart was never free ; but, by the 
oppartanities of travellmg^ the admcnutknis of 
3us Ineftds^ and the exertiotis of his own aoiud 
tiaderstandiDg, he completely rescued himsdf 
from the talons of the harpy, and became, as it 
were, a new num. The parents of the celebrated 
poet Propertius, sent him for the same cause, 
and with the saftie effect, to Athens. Qodefiridos 
tells a story, out of St« Ambrose, of a ymm^ man 
who, ftfter a long absence, meeting witli aa oid 
sweetheart, on whinn he had doated to dis- 
traction, scarcely noticed her; on which she 
immediately told him who she was. ^' I know," 
replied he, " that you are the same woman who 
once subdued my heart 5 but I am now not the 
same man who was so subdued." It was imme- 
diate flight alone that saved Eneas from the cap- 
tivating charms of Dido. Heinmus inculcates 
this advice, in his epistle to his friend PrimiemSj 
in a manner equally laconic and humorous. 
"First fest," says he 5 "then tarry; thirdly, 
change your situection 5 and fourthly, think of a 
halter : for if change of place, continuance of 
time, and absence, will not efface the impressions 
of love, death alone can remove them«** 

The Fourth Rule is to divert the affections 
into another channel, and by a greater pertur- 
bation to drive away the less. The total loss of 
property, or the sudden accession to some high 
and unexpected honor, has frequently abated, 
and sometimes cured, the extravagance of love, 
as <lie violent convulsions of a hiccup have 
been appeased and driven away by momentary I 
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alarm and surprise. St Jerome, in his epistle- 
to Rusticus, the monk, relates a story of a young 
Grecian, who, while he resided in one of the 
Egyptian monasteries, was so afflicted with this 
heroic passion, that neither abstinence, absence, 
travelling, or persuasion, could eflFect his cure. 
The abbot, however, at length concerted a 
scheme with one of the monks that produced 
the effect. The monk seizing a proper opportu- 
nity and occasion, entered into a violent and 
seemingly serious quarrel with the youthful 
lover • fixed the reproach of robbery upon his 
character 3 openly defamed him before all the 
fraternity 5 and procuring pretended witnesses 
of the imputed fact, made a formal accusation 
to the abbot, which he pledged himself .to sup- 
port. The youth, conscious of his innocence, 
but unable to disprove the charge, wept inces- 
santly for several days in all the agonies of grief 3 
but when the disorder into which he had been 
thrown, had been suffered for some time to 
prevail, the abbot undertook his defence^ and, 
after shewing his innocence from the improba- 
bilities of the charge, weaned him from his new, 
and thereby, cured him of his old affliction. 

A Fifth Rule is to drive out one passion by 
another; and by turning or subdividing the 
stream of affection into different channels, to 
exhaust or diminish it 3 as a great river, when 
made to supply a number of canals, runs low, 
and is at last emptied. The maxim of Clavum 
elavo repeltere, was in high repute with tfte 
heathen philosophers, who maintained that^ 

c c 2 
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E'en as one hoi Another iieat expels. 

Or as <(Hie nail by strength drives out another ; 

So all remembrance of a former love 

1$ by a newer object quite forgotten. 

It 4^nubes like poisoR against poisoa, each bdng 
made to oounteract the other. 

QPatn sighs for Echo o*er the lawn ; 
Sireet Eciio loves the dandog Fawn ; 
Tkc -dancing Pawn fair Lydda charms ; 
As Echo Pan's soft bosom warms. 
So for the Fawn sweet Echo burns ; 
Thus, all inconstant in their turns. 
Both fondly woo, are- fondly woo'd, 
^ furaiie, aod are theawelves pnraa'd ; 
A«d 9S Aie woo'd sUght those that woo, 
^^tha8e who slight are slighted too. 

I kyvdd, says Taitiu8, the charmmg Amie, untQ 

I saw the lorely Floriat 5 but when I beheld the 

beauties of my Cynthia, I sighed for her ^one, 

•until the poeealie Phffiiis esu^t my Tiew, whose 

^charms >v^oiild have subdued my soul. If the 

divAne Amaryllis had not saved me. Oh ! dhrine 

Amaryllis, how enclianting she appeared, mniSL I 

saw tfee all-excelling Cloris, to wIumos my heart 

.continued fixed, until I saw anodMr, and another, 

and 80 >on, always liking her best whom I aanr 

last. 

31ie ^figure of eadi former love wasthaw'd, 
Aad like b waxen image 'gainst m, to^ 
Bore no infcessitw of the thing it was. 

Triton, the sea god, was a lover of Hiis descrip- 
tion, as the *eoi»fAaint6 of his ineonstancy uMered 
by Leucothoe, Mikme, Galatea, and other 
nymphs, demonstrate. 
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£«ch uym^ by tnrnB his warrering mind -poeseasV) , 
Ajid relgn'd the «hort-Uv*d tyrant of his breast. 

One Cupid is generally described contending 
with others for the Garland of Love 5 and an 
heme iorer who sees a variety of beautiful 
women, will seldom fix his affection for any 
length of time on one alone. The garland is 
eontixRially shifting its situation^ and losing 
j»me portion of its strength and beauty at each 
i«iEiove. Ovid, therefore, gives his pupils the 
following advice upon this subject. 

If to excess you find yonr passion rise, 

I would at once two mistresses advise. 

Divided care wiU ^re your miiid reJief ; 

What BDurish'd onCj may starve the twins of grief. 

Lai^e rivers drain'd in many streams grow dry : 

Withdraw its fuel, and the flame will die. 

What ship can safely with one anchor ride. 

With several cables she can brave the tide. 

Who can at once two passions entertain, 

May free liimself at will from either chain. 

The yoimg man mentioned by Lucian, who, 
being very desperately in love with a beautiful 
woman, went by chance to the theatre, where 
seeing other Mr objects equally beautiful, im- 
mediately recovered, and returned home as free 
from his former perturbations, as if he had drank 
the waters of Lethe, in the cave of Trophottius, 
proves the efficacy of Ovid's advice. " Home- 
keeping youths/' says Shakspeare, " have ever 
homely wits -" but a free and extensive com- 
inerae with the world, inculcates a degree of 
good sense, which cures this romantic folly. A 
mouee, S9fs a fiibulist, was brought up in a 
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chesty and bdng: fed in plenty upon cheese^ con- 
ceived there could not be a better kind of food -. 
but at length escaping from his circumscribed 
condition, and feeding luxuriously as he wan- 
dered through the closets of the opulent^ on a 
rich variety of viands^ he lost his former appe- 
tite for cheese^ and forgot the pleasures of his 
original chest. Plato, in his seventh book de 
Legibus, tells a pleasant story to the like effect, 
of a city under ground, the inhabitants of which 
being furnished through certain apertures with 
small portions of lights conceived it was impossi- 
ble there should be any other place equally ca- 
pable of affording them pleasure and delight ) 
but when some of them emerged from their sub- 
terranean darkness, and beheld the beauties of 
tlie broad and glorious day, although they were 
at first uncomfortably dazzled by its superior 
lights they soon disdained the fancied felicities 
of their dark abode, and deplored the miseries 
of their concealed friends : 

For he wants wit, that wants resolved will 

To learn his wit t' exchange the bad for the better. 

A Sixth Rule is to follow the advice, good 
counsel, and timely persuasion of friends. Many 
are. of opinion, that in this blind, licentious pas- 
sion, counsel can do no good ; but without ques- 
tion, good counsel and advice must needs be of 
great force, especially if it proceed from a wise, 
fatherly, revered, discreet person, of some au- 
thority, whose favour, and good opinion, the 
sufferer stands in awe of, and respects. The 
kind advice of a sensible friend must, upon all 
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occasions, have a great effect. Gordonius, the 
physician, attributes to it so powerful an influ- 
ence, that he recommends its application in the 
earliest stages of the disease, or, at least, after 
the first fury of the passion has abated by time 
or absence 3 and, indeed, it is quite as useless to 
offer advice while the bosom is raging with its 
fires, as it would be to administer consolation to 
affi^tionate parents, w^o had just lost an only 
and beloved child 5 but the moment the rays of 
reason begin to dawn, a friendly and temperate 
representation cf the nEiiserable and ruinous con- 
sequences that are likely to ensue from an indul- 
gence of the prevailing desi^'e, and of the high 
advantages which may result from suppressing 
it, may certainly be attended with very benefi- 
cial effects 'y for what Seneca has said of vice, 
may, with equal truth, be said of this heroic 
passion : Sine magistro discilttr, vix ane magistro 
defcrituT ; it is acquired without inirtruction, but 
cannot be unlearned without a tutor. The judi- 
cious expostulations of a kind friend, there- 
fore, shewing the unhappy sufferer the lamenta- 
ble cxmsequenpes that are likely to ensue from 
an indulgence of the disease, and which the 
blindness and fury of his passion prevents him 
fr^xn observing by Ms own reflection. 

Although it cannot quench his love's hot fire. 

May qualify the fire's extremest rage. 

And keep it still within the bounds of reason. 

The contest on the part of the pupil, may 
be difficult, but the prize to be obtained is 
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great ^ for the loss and gain are no less than the 
pleasures of paradise or the pains of hell. 

The beloved object must be either chaste or 
unchaste. If unchaste^ let the adviser recom- 
mend to the idolater of such a deity, to read the 
affecting letter which Eneas Sylvius has ad- 
dressed to his deluded friend Nicholgis of War- 
thurge, where he will find the baleful character 
on which he has fixed his affection* described in 
its true light and genuine colours. " A bitter 
delight^ a gilded poison^ a brilliant mischief, a 
splendid but certain misery ; the mercenary cor- 
rupter of his youths the spoiler of his fortune, 
the ruin of his honour, and, perhaps, the de- 
stroyer of his life." But if this eloquent epistle 
should produce no effect, let him peruse the 
candid, but melancholy, confession of the peni- 
tent Lucretia, the celebrated Roman courtezan, 
in which he will find that anger, envy, pride, 
sacrilege, *theft, slaughter, and every disgrace- 
M and pernicious vice, were born on the day 
when woman first commenced the trade of har- 
lotry : that the miserable wretches who pursue 
this deeply mired path, are more tyrannical than 
an Eastern despot, more malignant than a can- 
cerous disease, more malicious than a satyr, and 
more rapacious and unprincipled than the devil 
himself 3 and that if, from the beginning of 
time, there ever was a character scandaloush 
bad, from the lowest to^ the highest degree, 
viala^ pejor, pessitna, it is that abandoned, pro- 
fligate, and miserable character which the world 
so mistakingly calls a Woman of Pleasure. *• O 
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Antonia/* exclaims this miserable magdalen^ 
*' how many virtuous youths have I consigned 
to in&my and ruin ! The human eye sees and 
admires the outward symmetry of my fine and 
faultless person 5 but it is the Great Searcher of 
all Truth alone that can discover and sufficiently 
detest the deformity of my mind. My body, 
fair as it may seem, is a corrupted mass. I am, 
alas ! the very sink of sin, and the impure puddle 
of all iniquity." Let, I say, the young idolater 
read these confessions, and meditate on the 
consequences of such connexions. 

The object, however, of his illicit flame may 
be already a wife 3 the wife, perhaps, of this 
egregious lover's friend ! If so, let his adviser 
represent to him that the crime of adultery is 
worse than that of whoredom 5 that it is an 
offence equally forbidden by the commandments 
of God, and the laws of the land -, abominable 
in the sight of his Creator 5 deeply injurious to 
the happiness of his fellow-creature ; unfriendly 
to his own welfare in this world, and destructive 
to his felicity in that which is to come j that.it 
is, to use the words of Shakspeare, 

" Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 
Calls virtue hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there ; makes marriage tows 
As false as dicers* oaths : O such a deed 
As from the very body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
. A rhapsody of words. That Heaven's face doth glow ; 
And this solidity and compound mass 
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With tristful visage, as against the doooiy 
Is thought-sick at the act. 

But if the object of his boiling passion be yet 
chaste and unmarried, let the adviser call forth 
all his eloquence, and shew, in nature's strongest 
language, the more than mortal crime of violat- 
ing, with unhallowed hands, the sanctity of the 
sacred temple of virgin innocence, and unspotted 
truth ! 

Suppose, however, that his views are uiM-ight, 
and that he means to lead the object of his eager 
love in honorable bands to the altar of conoabial 
Hymen ; still there is matter for deep and 8«-i- 
ous consideration. It must not be concluded 
that the love is not heroic, because the god of 
warm desire may pierce the hearts, and the holy 
priest may join the hands of the uniting pair. 
To form the truly nuptial tie, reason must rule, 
and pMsion wait upon its dictates. The affection 
which leads the h^art to such a union, must be 
temperate, pure, and holy ; founded on congeni- 
ality of disposition, similarity of sentiment, com- 
petency of fortune, equality of years, sincerity of 
disposition, virtuous principles, consent of pa- 
rents, and approbation of friends : and even 
these advantages will scarcely be sufficient to 
secure a permanent felicity, unless a serious sense 
of religion^ and love of God, be the basis of the 
union. Let, therefore, the adviser admonish his 
pupil, before he thinks of approaching the sacred 
altar, to weigh seriously what it is he is about to 
perform^ and impress strongly on his mind, 
that matrimony is the most important a€;t of a 
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man or woman's life ; that it is a holy league and 
covenant, entered into in the sight of God, typi- 
fying the union between our Saviour and his 
church j and not an amorous enterprise, to be 
lightly undertaken, at the instigation of unruly 
appetite, but to be reverently, discreetly, and 
soberly formed, in the fear and face of Almighty 
God : a contract in which the parties solemnly 
promise to forsake all others ; to help, comfort, 
love, cherish, and obey each other, in all the va- 
rious prosperities and adversities of life ; and to 
live l^thMly together, like Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Rebecca, a pattern of conjugal fidelity 
and delight. Lovers, therefore, before they set- 
tle their affections with a view to matrimony, 
even if they be equal in years, birth, fortune, and 
other correspondent qualities, should reflect 
seriously on what they are about to undertake. 
At the moment their mutual passions are declar- 
ed, each may appear unexceptionably perfect in 
the other s eyes ; but reason and prudence will 
exhort theiti to postpone their union until time 
and opportunity has made them^ thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each other s character. Whatever 
can possibly be discovered after, should be mu- 
tually disclosed before the day of marriage, and 
nothing reserved which can possibly tend to the 
idea of disappointment or deceit. It is owing to 
sooie defect not previously made known, that 
the happiness of those heroic matches, which are 
urged on by vehetnent desires, and formed upon 
a short and superficial acquaintance, so frequently 
terminate with the honey-moon of love. But 

D D 
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let it be supposed that the intended bride is 
really as lovely in her person as she appears to 
be in the admiring eyes of her lover, or as an 
elegans formarum spectator could express ^ that 
nothing could be added or detracted to render 
her more compleat; that, like Aliena, in the 
language of Ariosto, and the opinion of Dolc^, 
she is a perfect beauty ; he has yet to consider 
\irhether, when time shall rifle all the blooming 
graces of this charming flower, he can still 
remain contented with her temper and her mind 
In short, lovers must have opportunity to^ see 
each other angry, merry, laughing, weeping, 
hot, cold, sick, sullen, dressed, undressed, in all 
attires, scites, attitudes, gestures, and passions, 
before they can denote the stamp and character 
they reciprocally possess 3 or resolve, with pru- 
dence, whether they are formed to make each 
other happy. Leander swam nightly over the 
Hellespont from Abydus, to converse with his 
beloved Hero, the priestess of the temple of 
Venus at Sestos ; but being accidentally surprised 
by a storm, he ;was unable to resist the turbu- 
lence of the waves, and was drowned. The 
inhabitants of Sestos consecrated the illumined 
Pharos of the temple to Anteros, and ordained 
,that none but lovers who made a prudent choice 
should light up the flame ; but the temple, it is 
said, continued ever after involved in darkness. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the difficulties and 
dangers which surround this important election, 
haohdor$ are continually wishing 
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Once 'ere they die to taste the blissful life 
Of a kind husband and a loving wife. 

And every vestal virgin crying " Heigh-ho!" for 
a husband. O blissful marriage ! oh most happy 
state ! But, alas ! when they have effected it, 
.their usual fate is like that of the fickle birds in 
the emblem, who, while they were lefit at liberty 
to fly in and out of their gaudy cage at pleasure, 
were perfectly contented 5 but when the door 
was closed, and confinement had taken place, 
pined into sullenness, or beat themselves to 
death against the wires of their restraint. War 
and matrimony are noble things until they are 
tried, but both require great courage, infinite 
caution, and good management, to be continued 
with pleasure. Dangerous, however, as prema- 
ture marriage certainly is, if neither one, nor all 
the rules before laid down, should be attended 
with the desired effect of curing the heat and 
extravagancy of heroic love, recourse must be 
had to the last refuge 3 or 

The Seventh Rule, which is, to let the parties 
have their will, and join their hands, according 
to their wishes and desires. A better cure for 
this bitter malady, qudm ut amanti cedat amatum, 
cannot be invented- by Esculapius himself. But, 
alas ! although this ultimate prescription may 
lead to extinguish the virulence of the complaint, 
it will not always insure the happiness of the 
complainant. And, indeed, there are many ob- 
stacles by which the administration of it may 
either totally, or for a time, be prevented. 
First : to administer this remedy with any 
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hope of success^ both the parties must be of the 
same mind^ which is not always the case. A 
lover^ particularly a female of delicate seusibility, 
is sometimes^ either iix)m modesty^ or a fear of 
being repulsed, as unwilling to confess the secret 
of her hearty as she is willing to cherish the la- 
tent flame ; as was the case with the fair Eliza- 
bethy the daughter of Edward IV. with respect 
to Henry of Richmond, who afterwards, by dis* 
covering her affection, and accepting of her 
hand, united the rival roses of York and Lan- 
caster, and svqppressed, in the arms of love*, 
the deadly feuds of war. And many a modest 
maiden is, perhaps, in a similar predicament. 
But those who love, and have address enough 
to make their passion known, may not be be- 
loved again ; for Cupid, that mischievous and 
malignant boy. 

Two different shafts from his rich qaiver dra#s ; 
One to repel desire, and one to cause. 
One shaft is pointed with refulgent gold. 
To bribe the lore, and make the lover bold ; 
One blunt, and tipt with lead, whose base alUy 
Provokes disdain, and drives desire away. 

And experience daily verifies the truth of this 
conceit. The more Choresas loved Callyrrhoe, 
the more he felt her increasing hate. The fair 
one is not always in a humour to be wooed ; or, 
if pleased with courtship, not in a humour to be 

* See the impassioned speech which is said to haw 
been made by the Lady Elisabeth when Henry warn pro- 
claimed king."— Speed's Chronicle. 
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won. Coquetry and caprice, perhaps, mislead 
her mind ^ and her beating heart secretly denies 
the accents of her tongue : she declares her de- 
termination not to marry, or at least not yet ', 
audi when continued importunities has exhausted 
her evasion, she at last informs her lover that, 
though he is well entitled, by his merits, to her 
choice, he is not the man with whom she can 
be happy. But mere caprice, and sentimental 
whim, are not the only impediments in forming 
the nuptial league ; the want of sufficient beauty, 
fortune, birth, and station, on the part of the 
lovers, and the suggestions of pride, or the 
workings of envy, on the part of the beloved, 
are frequently the grounds on which the. heroic 
fair decline to give their hands. A young lady 
of elevated notions, whose fortune and beauty 
are, or fancied to be, equal to those which her 
mother, her sister, or other well-married female 
friends, possessed, expects, of course, to make 
as good a match as either of them, or as Matilda, 
or Dorinda, or Serephina, or any other dame 
with sounding name had made, sacrificiug the 
ideas of domestic comfort to the ostentatious 
parade of public shew. But these high aspiring 
iemales, while they^oggle thus at every object, 
and strive so eagerly to possess the toy of gran- 
deur, or detain the tongue of adulation, lose the 
chancy upon whichthey so fondly reckon, and be- 
come the scorn of thoae who before hailed them 
with their love. There are also many young 
men equally obstinate, tyrannical, proud, insult- 
ing, deceitful, and over curious in their choice : 

D D ^ 
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and thus it is that, by endeavouring to gratify 
the vices which in general form the basis of the 
heroic passion, instead of following the sugges- 
tion of those virtues on which nuptial love can 
alone exist, lovers obstruct the union from which 
they expect such exalted happiness ; and by im- 
properly contemning others, not only become 
contemned themselves, but are, at length, obliged 
to accept of offers far inferior to those they have 
before rejected. Like the proud mare, in Plu- 
tarch, who revised to draw with any but the 
greatest and the noblest horses, until, in the 
course of time, perceiving, by the reflection of 
the water into which she went to drink, that the 
flowing beauties of her crest no longer remained, 
she suffered herself to be harnessed to an ass. 
Volat irrevocabiie tempus ; such vain and foolish 
women wander, in their proud conceits, from a 
garden of roses into a waste of thistles ; and, by 
neglecting the proper time to take the honey 
off the flowers, are at length obliged to put up 
with the bitterness of the weeds. But to sacri- 
fice the fairest prospects of connubial happiness 
to the more glittering and ambitious views of 
splendour and riches, is a fault more frequently 
attributable to the avarice atid pride of parents, 
than to the love of ostentation in their children, 
as we shall heneafter show. Sometimes, indeed, 
the affection of the person beloved is really and 
irrevocably fixed upon another 5 and this is the 
most unconquerable and disastrous impediment 
to the enjoyments of heroic love. In such ease. 
the only remedy the disappointed lover can ap- 
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ply, is wisely and warily, by the means before 
mmitioned, to unwind the cords he has twisted 
around his heart, and, by unsettling his affec- 
tions, to set himself free j to bear it bravely out^ 
with a kind of heroic scorn, as Turnus did when 
he resigned Lavinia to the arms of Eneas 5 or 
else with a mild farewell, to let her go as the 
fox in the fable did the grapes, when he per- 
ceived they were out of his reach. But let us 
suppose a mutuus amor, an interchange of love 
and mutual affection, and the parties to be reci- 
procally disposed to receive each other's hand, 
yet other obstacles may interpose to prevent the 
union 3 for. 

Secondly, to administer the remedy of mar- 
riage with proper effect, it is necessary to have 
the consent of parents or guardians, from whom 
objections respecting disparity of birth or for- 
tune are more likely to arise than from heroic 
lovers themselves, who, in general, in forming 
this connexion, despise those properties, which 
the world consider wise and prudent. . The laws 
of ancient Rome, and, till lately, of modem 
Italy and France, disregarding the mutual affec- 
tion of the parties, the equality of their ages, 
the extent of their fortunes, or the excellency of 
their education, were so strict in preserving the 
nobility from degeneration, that the union of a 
plebeian with a noble was absolutely void. Th^ 
same practice now prevails in Germany, where a 
nobleman must marry a noble-woman, a baton 
match with a baron's daughter, a knight with 
the offsi>ring of a knight, and gentlemen with 
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gentlewomen 5 sorting, as it were, their degrees 
and families as slaters do their several kinds of 
slates. But why should the intercourses of 
happiness be checked by such severe restraints 
and pride-formed customs ? 

Far other maxims forms our state ; 
Where orders, mixed of low and great. 

Compose th' harmonious frame. 
Firm hath the mighty fabric stood. 
And Britain boasts her mingled blood 

In many a deathless name. 

Tlie charms that softens manly grace. 
The ray that beams in woman's face. 

The sympathy of mind. 
Denote (whate'er their various lot, 
Whether a palace or a cot) 

The mates by Heaven design*d. 

The more rational and generous laws of Eng- 
land, indeed, impose no restraints upon the 
freedom of marriage, but those which the pru- 
dence of a parent may think proper to exercise, 
in order tQ prevent the indiscretion of his infant 
children y. for whoever has attained the age of 
maturity^ may follow, without control, the incli- 
nation of their hearts. The control, however, 
which is thus given to parents and guardians for 
the safety, benefit, and protection of children, is 
sometimes exercised with unpardonable rigour. 
The parties, if one be rich and the other poor, 
are said to be unequal 5 and, durumpaier, a co- 
vetous, hard-hearted father will, on this account, 
frequently impede their union. Sometimes, in- 
deed, when both the parents of the loving couple 
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are inordinately rich^ consent is refused^ or at 
least the match suspended^ 

"While house for house, and grounds for grounds. 
And mutual bliss in balanced pounds. 

Each parent's thought employ ; 
Which, summed by Av'rice's sordid rules, 
Forms, in the notion of these fools, . 

Love*s most substantial joy. 

Consent, indeed, is sometimes refused, though 
the parents be rich; merely from a miserly dis* 
position, which old folks but too generally pos- 
sess, and which willingly fabricates any excuse, 
rather than part with a shilling from their hoards, 
although it delay, or perhaps destroy, their chil- 
drens* happiness. A conscious shame, indeed, 
of iiot being able, upon such occasions, to un- 
lock the coffers of avarice, for the purpose of 
contributing the expected portion, will some- 
times induce an imnatural parent to refuse his 
consent, even when the more generous parents 
of the other party consent to postpone its pay- 
ment until the death of the objecting father. 

Their peevish age, their gloomy pride, 
Their churlish avarice dare divide 

Those links which powerful draw 
To union dear, congenial loves ; 
And blaming oft what God approves. 

Make tyranny their law. 

Parents of this description also, are but too apt 
to force their children, by the threat of disinhe- 
ritance, to sacrifice the inclinations of their hearts 
to the acquisition of fortune. Sons like pack- 
horses, and daughters like empty boats, must, 
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in such cases^ however disagreeable it may be, 
carry whatever burdens their respective parents 
shall please to impose. '' In forming the ma- 
trimonial contract," says Plato, " affinity to poor 
folks should never be avoided, nor connexion 
with the rich too industriously sought after 3 
for poverty and low parentage may be amply 
compensated by the superior qualifications of 
modesty, virtue, religion, and choice bringing 
up." To sacrifice every consideration to the 
possession of wealth, is not only ungenerous, 
but unjust ; something should be given to love, 
to wisdom, to beauty, and to virtue. Fku^nts 
are in such cases the arbiters of their children s 
fate ; they should consider that love is of a na- 
ture not to be easily controlled 5 that the union 
of congenial hearts is the work of heaven ; and 
that it were better to hang a miUstone round 
both parties* necks, and plunge them in the sea, 
than to clog their unconsenting minds with the 
chains of matrimony. Affection is free^ and 
cannot be commanded. A servant-maid, having 
unfortunately fallen in love with her mistress's 
minion, her mistress, in a fit of jealousy, dragged 
her by the hair of her head along the floor, while 
the poor girl justly exclaimed, ** O, madam! 
fortune has made my body your servant, but not 
my mind." But parents, iniqui patres, measure 
their children's affections by their own, and be- 
ing now cold and decrepid, past all such youth- 
ful conceits, they are disposed to starve their 
children's genius, stifle nature in their young 
bloods, and deprive them of the rightful plea* 
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sures o£ love and matrimony, except the match 
can be moulded mto money. Let them, how- 
ever, consider the miseries which attend upon 
forced marriages, and pity the quick and impa- 
tient feelings of the youthful heart. 

Free should the sons of freedom wed 
The maid, by equal fondness led ; 

Nor, heaping wealth on wealth, 
Youth pine in age's withered arms. 
Deformity polluting charms, 

And sickness blasting health. 

It was the opinion of Scyracides, that " to marry 
a daughter to a man of understanding in due 
time, is the weightiest matter a parent can have 
to perform 5" and Lemnius advises all fathers 
to consent to the first eligible proposal, as one 
important means of preventing the melancholy 
consequences of heroic love : and unquestiona- 
bly those who refuse consent to the marriage 
of minors from sinister or improper motives, 
become responsible for all the mischiefs and 
miseries that may ensue. For frequently, if 
they refuse, 

VTith torch inverted Hymen stands, 
While Furies wave their livid brands, 

With Horror and Dismay ! 
Soft Pity drops the melting tear ; 
And lustful Satyrs* grinning leer, 

Wait for their destined prey. 

For Nature will>issert her claim : 
Thiae, rigid father ! thine the blame, 

If injur*d beauty stray ; 
Thou shouldst have heard the lover's voice, 
Approved and sanctified the choice, 

Nor curs'd the bridal day. 
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Those of the sexes whose age of discretion cq- 
ables them to follow their own inclinations, may 
do well to attend to Hautos, who strongly re- 
commends rich men to marry poor wives, as 
the most certain means of acquiring content 
and happiness; women, in general, being pre- 
sumptuous in proportion to the fortunes they 
possess. Eubulides laid his fortune at the feet 
of beauty, and was happy. A sweet temper, a 
feeling heart, an improved understanding, a 
virtuous disposition, and a competent share ot 
beauty, are, indeed, qualifications in a female 
greatly superior to any advantages the mere 
possession of money can procure. The virtuous 
Ruth, who, after the death of her husband 
Mahlon, to whom she had conducted herselt 
with exemplary tenderness and affection, left 
her faihily, her friends, and the place of her na- 
tivity, in the country of Moab, in order that, by 
her youth and industry, she might relieve the 
distresses of her aged and forlorn mother-in-law 
Naomi, in Bethlehem-Judah, where, endeavour- 
ing to gain a scanty pittance, by the labours of 
gleaning in the barley-fields of the opulent Boaz, 
her modest virtues and humble demeanour at- 
tracted the attention of the master of the fields, 
who, hearing all that she had done to assist her 
old and impoverished parent, became enamoured 
of her merits, and wisely sacrificing the pride 
of station, and the pomp of riches, to the naore 
valuable enjoyments of domestic comfort and 
conjugal felicity, made her his wife. Athenais. 
the daughter of Leartius, the Atheniiui philoso- 
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pher^ possessed such excellent endowments both 
of person and of tnind^ that her fathier distp- 
buted his wealth among his other children^ and 
left her only her own merit for a dowry. To 
procure her subsistence, her friends placed her 
as a female attendant on Pulcheria, the empe* 
ror s sister, at Constantinople, by whom she was 
baptized under the name of Eudocia, and intro- 
duced as her favourite to Theodosius himself: 
but the modesty of her manners, and the humi- 
lity of her station, instead of obscuring, displayed 
her merits so advantageously, that they soon at- 
tracted the attention of the emperor, who, with 
his sister's approbation, afterwards made her 
his wife, and placed her on his throne : a noble 
example of the wise and proper use of riches 
and power t That the grace and virtue of an 
amiable woman, and good wife, are superior to 
riches, was the language of the golden age. 
Pausanias relates, that Danaus, of Lacedemonia> 
having several daughters, on each of whom he 
was enabled to bestow a handsome fortune, in- 
stead of delaying their nuptials, as other opulent 
parents were in the habit of doing, in expecta- 
tion of procuring them rich connexions, sent for 
a number of worthy but importioned youths, 
and desired each daughter to choose him she 
liked best for her husband^ a conduct which 
even in those times received the highest ap- 
plause. But in this iron age of ours, we respect 
riches alone ; and a lovely girl, before she can 
become a wife, must be in a condition to pur- 
chase a husband. The lov« of money, however, 

E E 
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is not the only impediment to be met witb in 
passing from the bowers of Love to the groves 
of Hymen. Pride, vain-glory, and ambition, 
are frequently as great obstacles to connubial 
happiness, as avarice itself. The only daughter 
of a yeoman must, to please an ambitious pa- 
rent, be united only to a squire; a squire's 
daughter must not marry any person inferior to 
the son of a baronet ; and the daughter of a 
knight must become " my lady," or " her grace." 
by reserving her richly portioned hand for some 
decayed baron or impoverished duke. Fathers, 
by thus striving to do honour to their wealth, 
undo the happiness, and sometimes the honour, 
of their children. But this disposition will not 
authorize children, especially females, to ven- 
ture, though of age, upon this important choice 
without their parents* apptobation. *' A wo- 
man,** says St. Ambrose, in his eloquent com- 
mentary on the espousals of Isaac and Rebecca, 
^* should give unto her parents the choice of a 
husband, lest she be reported wanton and for- 
ward, by making it herself 3 for she should ra- 
ther seem to be desired by a man, than to desire 
him herself." 

Thirdly : there is an opinion prevailing, that 
only those who are rich, and amply able to sus- 
tain the costs and charges of a matrimonial life, 
should marry, lest the world should be filled i 
with beggars ; but those who entertain such a 1 
notion, are not only cruel to their species, but 
enemies to their country. The true riches and 
strength of every country consist in its popula- 
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tion 3 and if England had become plethoric with 
inhabitants^ it might increase its strength by 
multiplying its colonies. The greater part of 
the globe is yet mipeopled^ and America, Africa, 
and Terra Australia Incognita, might be served 
by sending them our supernumerary hands. 
The king of the island of Maragan being told^ 
that numbers of monks, friars, nuns, and other 
characters throughout Europe, lived in celibacy, 
treated the information as an unfounded tale, 
conceiving it impossible tiiat rational creatures 
should live without wives^ The wisest legisla- 
tors have ever framed their ordinances for the 
encouragement of matrimony, and promotion 
of the holy precept, " increase and multiply ;** 
giving rich rewards and extensive privileges to 
those who have many children 3 and condemn- 
ing, under heavy penalties, all who, after a cer- 
tain age, neglect or refuse to marry. Boetius 
observes, that in many countries a man who 
died unmarried was accounted miserable, or at 
most, like our modem bachelors, i^fortuniofclix, 
unhappy in their imaginary happiness. 

Fourthly: there is another description of 
characters, who, although they possess sufficient 
wealth to support, in proper splendour, all the 
expenses of a married life, are so delicate and 
squeamish upon the subject, that they willingly 
endure all the pains and penalties of heroic love, 
in their vagrant and dishonourable connexions, 
rather than submit to. try this sovereign remedy. 
The emp'eror Theophilus was a character of this 
description 5 for, though this mother Euprosune^ 
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to disentangle his heart from the chains of illicit 
love, presented, at once, to his view, in the greal 
chamber of his palace, all the fairest beauties of 
the empire, that he might give the golden apple 
to her he liked best, he could not be induced to 
make choice of a wife. Another refined and 
sentimental sect re^se to marry, because, in 
their opinion, matrimony is only a matter of 
money) and the freedom of nature ought not to 
be intrenched or confined, by the manacles of 
property^ to this or that particular man or 
woman. 

Fifthly: there is another set of Characters 
who heroically love, admire, and follow women 
all their lives, sponsi Penelopes, who are never 
happy, except they are in the company of these 
charming idols, gazing with raptures on their 
beauties, observing all their geMures, dangling 
after them, and dallying with them, but who 
either fearfully dare not, or obstinately will not, 
taste the sweet joys of matrimonial life. 

Sixthly : there are also men, especially of the 
poorer sort, who are so distrustful of the boun- 
teous providence of the Almighty, that they re- 
frain from matrimony for fear of worldly care, 
and its supposed attendants, woe, misery, or, 
what is worse, of meeting with a vixen, scold, 
slut, or other annoying character, and without 
being able to shake her off again, and therefore, 
they resolve, like Epaminondas, to Uve'soius evm 
sola, neither married nor single^ or abjure, like 
Uippolitus, the company of women. 

Seventhly : some make a doubt, an uxor liU" 
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raio sit ducenda, whether a scholar should marry, 
because there is some danger, if his wife be feir, 
that she may bring him back frotn his grammar 
to his hornbook; confound his denses by her 
scolding, if she be cross 5 or impede his studies 
by her dalliance, if she be kind:; for that he 
cannot, as the great Brunonian doctor, Beroaldus, 
once observed, attend conjointly to his works 
and to his wife. The error, however, of this 
notion is fully refuted by the solemn and formal 
recantation of the doctor himself. The fact is 
related by him in his commentaries on the sixth 
book of Apuleius. " I lived," says this candid 
commentator, " a long time single, unable to 
endure even the idea of a wife ;" but, to use his 
own words, erraticus ac volaticus amator, per 
multiplices amoves discurrebam*' which, in the 
language of a modern poet, we may construe, 

-^— " at large did rove 
Free And unfetterM through the wilds of love.'* 

'' Nay, I railed against the marriage-rite ; and 
in a public lecture on the sixth satire of Juvenal, 
heaped together out of Seneca and Plutarch, all 
the severest dicteries I could find against the 
characters of women ; but I now recant with 
Stesichorus, Palinodiam cano, nee pcenitet censeri 
in ordine maritorum ; I approve of marriage : I 
am glad that I am a married man : I am heartily 
glad I have a wife, so sweet a wife, so noble a 
wife, so young, so chaste a wife, so loving a wife; 
and I do exhort and desire all other men, espe- 
cially scholars, to marry; that, as of old Martia 
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did to Hortensius, Terentia to Tully, Calphurnia 
to Pliny, and PrudentiUa to Apuleius, their 
wives may hold the lamp* to them while they 
read or write, as my dear Camilla now does to 
me." However averse, therefore, men may be 
to matrimony -, however they may rail and scoff 
against the character of a wife, to this com- 
plexion, as Hamlet says, '^ they must come at 
last." Let him who doubts read the sublime 
and eloquent treatises of Barbanis, Lemnins, 
Godefridus, Nevisanus, Tunstal, and Erasmus, 
in honour of the sex, and they will soon be sa- 
tisfied, recant with Beroaldus, do penance for 
their former folly, sing a penitential song, de- 
sire to be reconciled to the deity of almighty 
love, go a pilgrimage to his shrine, sacrifice 
upon his altar, and be as willing at last to em- 
brace marriage as the rest of mankind. The 
love-contemning Valentine experienced this com- 
mon fate j and, when his friend Protheus taunted 
him with being wearied by a tale of love, he 
thus candidly confessed the error of his heart: 

Aye, Protheus, but that life is alter'd now ; 
1 have done penance for contemning love ; 
Whose high imperious thoughts have punish'd me 
With bitter fasts, with penitential groans. 
With mighty tearS) and diuly heart- sore sighs: 
For in revenge of my contempt of love, 
hove hath chas'd sleep from my inthralled eyes. 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's aonrow* 
Oy gentle Prothens ! Love's a mighty lord, 

* '' Legentibus et meditantibus candelas et candelabum 
tenuemnt." 
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And hath so humbled me, that, I confess. 
There is no woe to liis correction, 
Nor to his service no such joy on earth. 

I wish, in short, to see not only all the noble 
race of generous youth, but all the severer fa- 
milies of Stoics and old bachelors, submit their 
grave beards and supercilious looks to the gen- 
tle clippings and composing smiles of a good- 
natured and cheerful wife. For matrimony, the 
most necessary and useful action of human so- 
ciety, is a perpetual fountain of domestic sweets. 
'* Blessed is the man," says Solomon, *' that 
hath a virtuous wife 5 for the number of his days 
shall be double :*' and experience, upon this oc- 
casion, confirms the saying of wisdom. A man 
un wived wanders through the world, to and fro, 
mournful and dejected. Woman, charming 
woman I is the sole joy and only true comfort 
of a man's life. 

Our grandsire Adam, ere of Eve posses8*d> 
Alone, and ev'n in Paradise unblessM, 
With mournful look the dismal scene sunrey'd. 
And wander'd in the solitary shade : 
The Maker saw, took pity, and h^stow'd 
Woman^ the last and best received of God* 






A virtuous wife,** says the great Lord Bacon, 
is to a young man, a mistress 5 to a middle- 
aged man, a companion; to an old man, a nurse; 
and at all seasons, a fi-iend.'* The world, amidst 
all its fascinating delights, produces no pleasure 
equfd to that which a good wife is capable of 
affording. She is still a kind comforter in the 
pains of sickness, and in the pleasures of health ; 
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no adversity can separate her from her beloved 
and loving husband ; she is ever ready to parti- 
cipate in his joys, and to share with him in his 
sorrows : joys, in short, renew wherever she 
appears, and melancholy flies from her approach. 
Admetus, king of Thessaly, when in the agonies 
of death, was informed by the oracle, that if 
he could procure another to die in his steady he 
might still live : but, alas I his afflicted parents, 
his dearest friends, his firmest followers, all re- 
fused to submit to the destiny that was to save 
the life of a son, a sovereign, and a friend ; and 
he wai^' consigned to his impending dissolution, 
until the voice of fate was rumoured in the ear 
of his affectionate wife, who, still blooming with 
youth and beauty, cheerfully resigned her life 
to save that of her expiring husband. This is 
not a singular instance of the sincerity of conju- 
gal afiPection 3 many instances might be quoted , 
but one more, related by Fulgosus, may suffice 
to show how powerfully a good and virtuous 
wife can command the love and affection of a 
husband. A youilg countryman of the kingdom 
of Naples, following his plough near the shores 
of the sea, observing that his wife, who was 
walking on the beach, had been suddenly car- 
ried away by Mauritanian pirates, ran preeipi- 
tately to the ocean, and instantly plunging into 
the waves, swam swiftly after the vessel, calling 
on those aboard to return his beloved wife, or 
to take him with them as her fellow-prisoner, 
for that he would rather be a galley-slave, and 
endure the severest misery, than be deprived of 
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her company. The Moors put about the ship, 
took the disconsolate husband on boar4> andj 
struck mrith so extraordinary an instance of con- 
jugal constancy^ related, on their arrival at Tunis, 
the whole affair to the governor, whose mind, 
ferocious as it was upon other occasions, wag 
so affected by the feelings of these faithful lovers, 
that he not only gave them their liberty, but 
granted them a pension sufficient to maintain 
them in decent independence for the remainder 
of their lives. 

After instances like these, no further evidence 
can be required to prove the transcendent feli- 
city which a proper choice is capable of confer- 
ring on the marriage state. I shall, therefore, 
conclude these obser\'ations on the cure of 
Love Melancholy, by sincerely wishing, that on 
next Valentine*s day a universal banns might be 
publicly proclaimed j that every immarried man 
and maiden might at once shake hands at the 
altar of connubial love 3 and that God, of bis 
infinite goodness and mercy, might grant all 
worthy bachelors and virtuous spinsters faithful 
wives and loving husbands 3 the host of Hymen 
singing 

THE EPITHALAmUM. 

May every couple experience unceasing feli- 
city, and increasing joy^ their choice be fortu- 
nate, and their union happy : may they excel in 
gifts of body and of mind 3 be equal in years, in , 
temper, in loveliness, and love : may the bride 
be as fair as Helen, and as chaste as Lucretia ) 
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and the bridegroom as fond as Charinu8> and 
more constant than the dove. May the Muses 
sing and the Graces dance> not only on their 
wedding-day, but throughout their lives. May 
the links of their afifection so knit their hearts 
with the unslipping knot of love, that no unea- 
siness or anger may ever befal them ; and every 
rising sun hail the happy pair in the language of 
Theocritus: — 

Good morrow,, master Bridegroom, mistress Bride ; 
Many fair lovely bairns to you betide : « 

Let Venus your fond mutual love insure. 
And Saturn give you riches to endure : 
Long may you sleep in one another's arms. 
Inspiring sweet desire, and free from harms. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 

Thb beauty, splendour, and divine majesty of 
the Almighty, are so infinitely great and conspi- 
cuous, shine with such admirable but unspeak- 
able lustre throughout his works, and fill the 
finite mind of man with such awful reverence 
of his goodness and his power, that all rational 
beings, whose minds are untainted, and whose 
hearts are pure, crowd around his throne with 
pious gratitude and humble adoration. This 
ardent love of God, which is the unavoidable 
result of reason and reflection, is the origin of 
Religion ; and when properly exercised^ with 
sincerity of devotion, and in holiness of life, 
leads its votaries, amidst all the cares and vexa- 
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tions of a fascinating world, through the paths 
of Virtue, to the highest bowers of terirestrial 
bliss. 

But Man, proud man, 

Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he*s most assured. 
His glassy essence, 

instead of following the dictates of sound and 
unpolluted reason, mistaking his true road to 
happiness, and suffering himself, like the centaur 
of rtato, to be hurried away headlong by a tor- 
rent of wild desires and corrupt affections, 

— ~ Like an angry ape. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heav'n 
As make the angels weep : 

until, falling into the vices of Atheism, or the 
errors of Idolatry and Superstition, and their 
attendant mischiefs, he sinks, by degrees, under 
the increasing weight of a perturbed mind, and 
guilty conscience, into all the horrors of melan- 
choly and despair. 

Perpetual anguish fills his impious breast. 
Not stopp'd by business, nor compos*d by rest : 
No music cheers him, and no feasts can please ; 
He sits like discontented Damocles, 
When by the sportive tyrant wisely shown 
The dangerous pleasures of a flatter'd throne. 
Sleep quits his eyes : or, when with -cares oppress'd, 
His wearied mind sinks tir*d into rest, 
, Dire dreams invade : his injur*d God appears, 
Arm'd with fork'd thunder, and awakes those fears 
Which shake his soul, and as they boldly press, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confess 
The worm of conscience frets his recreant blood : 
In every fit he feels the hand of God 
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And heaT*n-boTn flame ; biit drown'd in dee^ despair. 
He dares not ofllHer one repenting prayer. 
Nor vow one victim to preserve his breath ; 
For how c^ Hope with desperate guilt agree, 
Or Peace reside with dark impiety ? 

An Atheist, indeed, must ultimately feel the 
keenest miseries ; for while, like the reprobate 
Barnadine, he " apprehends death no more 
dreadfully than as a drunken sleep ; equally 
careless, reckless, and fearless of what is past, 
present, and to come ; insensible of mortality, 
yet d^pairingly mortal:" he squares his life 
to the nafrow limits of his mind, and exhibits 
in his conduct a corresponding course of selfish 
profligacy and daring vice ; and vice and pro- 
fligacy are always miserable. There are, indeed, 
those who openly deny the existence of tiieir 
Creator, and profess a high sense of viitae, a 
veneration for social duty, and a disapprobation 
of the selfish passions^ while they procfadm, in 
the refinement of false Phil6sOphy, that the or-* 
der of the universe is owing to Nature and 
Chance : but as Minutius and Seneca well ob- 
serve, these curious reasoners do not understand 
the import of their own expressions ; for as na- 
ture is nothing more than the ordinary means by 
which the Almighty displays his power, and 
chance the mere effect of his tmrevealed will, 
they admit, by attributing his works to these 
sources, the very existence of that power which 
they affect so anxiously to deny. There may 
be some eloquence, but there is certainly no 
Truth in the writings of sach men, who^ blinded 
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by their love of learning, and their fondness 
for new opinions, exhibit, like Bellerophon, their 
Dwn condemnation, while they vainly imagine 
they are conveying intelligence and new light id 
mankind. 

They think that Chance rules all, that Nature steers 
The moving seasons, and turns round the years : 
They run from shrine to shrine, and boldly swear, 
But keep no faith, because they know no fear. 

Others doubtingly profess religion 3 and because 
% vast variety of strange and fantastic doctrines 
bave prevailed in the world, they infer that 
2very religion is equally false 5 but this is reason- 
ing from the abuse of a thing against the use of 
it. Others cavil against the Scripture itself, 
because they cannot reconcile to their contract- 
ed notions, the ordinary dispensations of Provi- 
lence in the distribution of good and evil : 
vhile others maintain that God is alligatus cau- 
is secundis, so tied to second causes, to that in- 
:xorable Necessity, that he can alter nothing he 
Las once decreed. But these sceptics, while 
hey aflFect only to doubt, in fact, deny 'the ex- 
stence of God. 

So shuts the moping bird of night 
Her feeble eyes against the light, 

That glads the cheerful day ; 
And when prevailing darkness reigns. 
Through grovcs^ obscure, and dreary plains. 

She wings her dubious way. 

>thers admit the existence of a Deity, a future 
tate of rewards and punishments, and profess 
ae doctrines of Christianity, but are so attached 

F F 
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to the pleasures of the world, that they seem to 
have lost all sense of moral duty and religious 
obligation, and give themselves up so entirely 
to vice, that, in the language of St. Paul, " they 
work all manner of sin even with greediness.*' 
Insensible of the charms of virtue, and careless; 
of the consequences of vice, they follow the| 
dream of pleasure with lethar^c thoughtless- 
ness, without once appearing to recollect, that 
the day will at last come, when they must give 
an account of all their actions in the presence of 
the Most High. Others, like Machiavel, make 
religion the instrument of ambition, and while 
they outwardly admit its importance, laugh at 
it inwardly, as a mere system of priestcraft ; ac- 
commodate their sentiments and manners to the 
persons with whom they may happen to live ; 
and, like the planet Mercury, are good or bad, 
as they happen to mix with good or bad soi 
ciety 'j who are Gentoos in Asia, Presbyterians io 
Scotland, Formalists at Pennsylvania, Papists at 
Rome, Mohammedans at Constantinople, PhDo' 
sophists in Germany, Atheists in France, and 
Christians in England, becoming all things to 
all men, and, Proteus like, turning themselvesj 
as the wind of self-interest changes, into everj 
shape, for the mere purpose of procuring some 
temporary advantage : but whatever they pubJ 
licly pretend, or seem to be, they say in thei 
hearts, with the fool, '' There is no God." Tb< 
souls of such characters are bitterer than gall 
and blacker than ink, though their tongues arc 
imoother than oil. Like that cunning dissenh 
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bier, Alexander the Sixth, who 1$ said never to 
have conceived a good thought, nor to have ex* 
pressed a bad one^ they never disclose their real 
sentiments, and are, in general, so cautious and 
correct in all their words and actions, that they 
appear like angels of light : but while they ap- 
pear free from all faction, avow their enmity to 
every species of oppression, declaim against all 
sorts of corruption, decry the allurements of 
ambition, praise the happiness of virtue, lament 
the miseries of vice, seem sincere and zealous 
in the practice of religion, and appear in all re- 
spects to be innocent, sober, charitable, meek, 
humble, plain-dealing, upright, and honest men, 
the great Searcher of the human heart knows 
them to be arrant hypocrites. As it is some- 
times with writers, P(us sanctimonies in libello 
qudm libelli author e, That there is more holiness 
in the book than in the author, so are they, in 
general, different from that which they appear 
to be and express. They constantly attend reli- 
gious worship with enormous bibles, read the 
works of St. Austin and the fathers, are seen in 
the congregation of every popular preacher, and 
publicly say their prayers, while they are, in fact, 
professed misers, mere gripers, inward atheists j 
Epicureans, who, with Esau's hands, and Jacob's 
voice, practise piety all day, that they may re- 
concile incontinency with better grace and con- 
science all night : they are wolves in sheep's 
clothing 3 fair and innocent without, but foul and 
furious within. 
These several descriptions of characters may 
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appear happy and successful id the eyes of the 
ivorld, but in their hearts they csin find no ease 
or rest. Like Ixion, they embrace a phantom 
instead of a goddess, and by their example mul- 
tiply the race of Centaurs, but are at length 
hurled by the powers of conscience into the 
Tartarus of remorse^ and revolved without in- 
terruption on the rack of misery 3 continuing de- 
plorably gay, until they are irremediably undone. 

For those who live in an, at length shall find 
Guilt's angry hand press heavy on the mind ; 
Though hribes or favour may assert their cause. 
Pronounce them guiltless, and elude the laws. 
They're sclf-condemn'd ; their own impartial thought 
Will damn, and conscience will record the fault. 

Idolatry, repugnant as it is to the dictates of 
sound reason, and the spirit of true religion, 
has been practised by the most refined and pow- 
erful nations of the earth , who, with irreligious 
piety, have worshipped the sun, moon, stars, 
angels, animals, demons, and other works of 
God ; or statues, pictures, images, and other 
works of men. Of the absurdity of these sys- 
tems, there can be no better testimony than the 
confused multitude, the ridiculous names, the 
mean actions, and the wretched attributes of 
their idols. The varieties of altars, idols, statues, 
images, and places of worship, which were car- 
ved, cut, and erected by the Chinese, the Hin- 
doos, the Persians, the Arabians, the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, the Grecians, and the Romans, 
are indeed amazing. Hesiod, in his work in- 
titled Theogonia, or generation of the Grods, hks 
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furnished a catalogue of more than thirty, thou- 
sand heathen deities^ of which number there 
were no less, according to Varro, than three 
hundred di£Perent' Jupiters. These divinities 
were of all ages> sexes, dimensions, shapes, cha- 
racters, and descriptions 5 great, little,* whole, 
half, and misled 3 filled every place with their 
presence, and were ready upon every occasion, 
with their powers, to grant the prayers, and pro- 
pitiate the enterprizes of their votaries. Lares, 
Lemures, Dioscuri, Soleres, and Parastatse, 
reigned in multiplying abundance through their 
respective spheres 5 and the air, the earth, the 
woods, the waters, the heavens, and even hell 
its^, were crowded with serial, temporal, rural, 
aquatic, celestial, and infernal deities. The 
Romans, indeed, who borrowed their mythology 
chiefly from the Greeks, were not contented 
with the various hosts which they derived from 
their neighbours, but invented several deities, 
particularly Cunia, the goddess of cradles, and 
Diverra, the deity of dirty -houses, for them- 
selves. The Pantheon, in short, was filled upon 
every festival, as a toyshop is with children's 
dolls against the holidays 5 and, indeed, the con- 
secration of most of their deities originated, in 
general, on some light and frivolous, or base 
and scandalous occasion. Sycrophanes, the 
Egyptian, erected a statue to the memory of his 
deceai^ed sou, in a grove adjacent to his house $ 
and his servants, to appease the vexation of their 
master, frequently decorated the image with 
garlands of flowers, and continuing the cere- 
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mony at stated intervals, with additional soleoi'' 
nities, this carved resemblance of a spoiled 
child was at len^h converted into the tutelary 
deity of domestic peace. The lovely Flora^ 
a notorious harlot at Rome, having accumulated 
immeni^e wealth, by carefully hoarding the 
wages of her iniquity, appointed the common- 
wealth her heir, and was, on her decease, not 
only complimented with a statue, and an anni-^ 
versany festival, but deified as the Goddess of 
Flowers, and impiously dignified with an altar 
and a shrine. The grotesque forms and ridicu- 
lous accompaniments with which these divinities 
were frequently represented, were all that gave 
them the appearance of not being human 5 for 
their moral characters and dispositions perfectly 
corresponded with those of the Titan race, from 
which they mostly sprung. Jupiter was cele- 
brated for his debauchery ; Juno for irascible 
temper; Venus, the oflFspring of froth, for her 
iiicontinency and adulteries ; and Mercury was 
so complete a thief, that he not only stole the 
quiver of Apollo, the tools of Vulcan, the cestus 
of Venus, and the sceptre of Jove, but would 
have purloined even the thunderbolt itself, if it 
had not been too hot for his fingers. Such divi* 
nities could never obtain a proper veneFationand 
respect 5 and when Diagoras made a fire of the 
wooden statue of Hercules, to warm his pottage, 
observing, while the body crackled in the flames, 
that Hercules was only performing his thirteenth 
labour, he only ^showed a proper disdain of so 
absurd a system. But the consequences of this 
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llystem were as dark and sanguinary as the in- 
stitution itself was ridiculous and absurd. T.he 
Mexicans are said to have yearly destroyed six 
thousand children, male and female : and even to 
have cut out the hearts of m^n while yet living, 
to propitiate the favour of their gods : and the 
Tartars, upon the . departure of their Great 
Cham, are known to have committed a thou- 
sand fellow creatures at once to the flames, as 
the only means of rendering his journey pros- 
perous and secure. What multitudes of men^ 
women) children, oxen, sheep, goats, and other 
animals, have even the more enlightened Romans 
sacrificed on their abominable altars ! The 
finest horses, harts, hogs, lambs, and bulls, 
were respectively devoted, upon every trifling 
occasion, to Apollo> Diana, Ceries> Proserpine, 
and Neptune^ for each deity had its peculiar 
offering. It was a system not less injurious to 
.the common interest, than it was disgraceful to 
the feelings of humanity. The Parthian soldiers 
suffered themselves to be cut to pieces while 
they quietly waited for the break of day, because 
their stupid gods had declared it impious to fight 
while darkness prevailed. And the Athenian 
navy was once destroyed, because the augurs 
held it ominous to sail while the moon was in 
eclipse. The credulity of idolatry is indeed 
amazing. The wild boar which ravaged the 
country, and destroyed the inhabitants, of £tolia, 
until the sword of Meleager extinguished its 
life, was believed to have been sent by the 
Goddess of Chastity to revenge the 6lights of 
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which Oeneus had been guilty to her sacred 
altar. Strange in&tuation ! that such refined 
and polished nations as the Greeks and Romans^ 
should believe that metal^ wood, or stone, 
which, but for the workmanship of their own 
hands, must have continued in their original 
masses, should, however curiously carved^ or 
richly ornamented, be capable of hearing pray- 
ers, or answering petitipns. The astonishment, 
however, which such a conduct must necessarily 
excite in every rational mind, will in some de- 
gree abate, when it is recollected, how exten- 
sively it contributed to gratify the avarice of 
both the artists and the priests, and to assist the 
ambition of *designing men. 

Superstition, the bsdefiil offspring of weakness 
and credulity, has produced still greater mischiefs 
to the happiness of mankind. Revelation opened 
to the human mind a perfect knowledge of the 
true and only God ; dissolved, wherever it was 
made known, the chains of idolatry j and would 
have emancipated the Christian world from every 
religious error, if its doctrines had been propa- 
gated, as they were originally taught by Christ 
and his Apostles, in the purity and simplicity of 
the Gospel. But the same causes will always 
produce the same effects 5 and a certain class of 
Hierophants, to gratify the passions of avarice 
and ambition, have tatnished its beauty, and de- 
stroyed its integrity, by introducing among the 
weak and ignorant, a series of observances very 
little inferior, either in their principles or con- 
sequences, to idolatry itself. 
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Tbe Apostles' ministry perform '^d, and race well run, 

Their doctrine and their story written left. 

They died ; but in their room, as they forewarn d. 

Wolves did succeed for teachers, grievous wolves, 

Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 

' 6 their own vile advantages did turn 

Of lucre and ambition ; and the Truth, 

With superstition's and tradition's taint. 

Left only in the Holy Scriptures pure. 

The saints, indeed, of the church have succeeded 
to the divinities of the Pantheon ; and St. James, 
St. George, St. Francis, St. Agnus, the Lady of 
Loretto, and the whole tribe of canonised shades^ 
by a mere change of names, are placed in the 
seats of Jupiter and his coadjutors. The same 
evil spirit that misled the minds of men to the 
practice of idolatry, still stalks abroad in the 
garb of superstition, ^md discovers itself by aa 
obstinate adherence to absurd opinions, and 
actions arising from mean and defective ideas of 
the moral attributes of God. This evil spirit 
forms the third great source of religious nielan- 
choly. 

Crafty politicians, interested priests, deluded 
heretics, blind guides, ignorant impostors, and 
pseudo prophets, have been the chief instruments 
of this mischief. ' Religion, which includes not 
only justice, but all the virtues, is the best prop, 
and only true support, of every government } 
for without it men can never feel how necessary 
it is to obey. But it has unfortunately been 
considered by certain statesmen as a mere human 
institution, a political contrivance^ the better to 
keep the multitude in awe, and with this view 
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has been interlarded with many vain ceremonies 
and dreadful denunciations. The priests also^ to 
extend their powers^ and support their ascen- 
dancy over the consciences of mankind^ have 
impregnated this sacred fountain of truth with 
the deleterious poisons of superstition, and so 
polluted its fair and wholesome stream with their 
noxious intermixtures of confession, satisfaction, 
election, reprobation, predestination, transub- 
stantiation, gr^ce, invocation of saints, anetha- 
mas and excommunications, that those who 
drink, instead of feeling the cheerful hopes it 
was designed to cherish, find themselves op* 
pressed with direM fears, and sink from dejec- 
tion into dtspair. The very ministers, whose 
province it was to guard this treasure, and secure 
it from all debasement and alloy, have been the 
first to adulterate its purity, to diminish its 
brightness, to tarnish its beauty, and destroy its 
integrity. The triple-headed Cerberus of Home, 
the buU-bellowing Pope, formerly played a prin- 
cipal part in these tragic scenes 5 and realised 
the vision of St. Benedict, that where there is 
one devil in a market-place, there are always ten 
in a monastery. The enthusiasm of ignorant or 
impudent impostors, by the superstitious nets 
and trappings in which they invariably involve 
their unfounded doctrines, have also misled 
many weak minds from the true standard of the 
Christian faith. The pride, love of singularity, 
vain-glory, and misdirected zeal of heretics, 
schismatics, blind guides, and false prophets, by 
their novel doctrines, paradoxes, figments, and 
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ridiculous crotchets, have done considerable 
mischief to the study and practice o^ the true 
religion. Simplicity is the distinguishing cha^ 
racteristic of Christianity j but it has by their 
means been so clouded with the draperies of 
superstition, that its primary elegance and syio- 
metry is almost entirely defaced ; its open and 
uniform principles rendered dark, secret, and 
mysterious ; and its blithe and cheerful genius 
transformed into a foul and ugly daemon ; whose 
influence, like that of the Tryphonian cave, sinks 
its victims into the lowest abyss of despair: 
a consequence, indeed, which must ever ulti- 
mately result from the wickedness of atheism, 
the folly of idolatry, and the weakness of super- 
stition ; for the soul, under such influences, is 
unable to attain that hope of salvation in which 
all the happiness of this life ultimately resides. 
Evil in expectation occasions fear; but when 
certain, inflicts despair. David himself complains 
that his idea of God*s judgments terrified his soul. 
This species of despair, therefore, may be des- 
cribed a sickness of the soul, arising, from lost 
.hope of salvation, and it generally succeeds a 
long continued interval of fear ; for, while evil 
is only expected, we fear ; but when it is certain, 
we despair. It is always opposite to Hope, that 
sweet comforter of human afliiction. Not that 
vain hope which many weak and fanciful minds 
entertain, that imomnium vigilaniivm, or waking 
dream, as Aristotle calls it ; but that divine hope 
which proceeds from a confidence in the mercies 
of God, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, 
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and becomes the surest anchor of a floating soul. 
The principal agent and procurer of this mis- 
chief is the devil ; for those whom God forsakes, 
the devil, by his permission, lays hold of ; and 
the instrument he in general uses for this pur- 
pose,, is the worm of conscience, which is, indeed, 
only God's just judgment against manifold sin 
and wickedness, as in the instances of Judas, 
Saul> and many othecs, is sufficiently proved. 
Felix Plater, among many other instances, re- 
lates the case of a merchant, who havingJioarded 
a large parcel of wheat in a time of public &mine, 
was afterwards so troubled in his conscience, 
because he had not sacrificed his avarice to the 
necessities of his fellow-creatures, by selling it 
. sooner, or giving it to the poor, that he thought 
he should be damned } and though a man of a 
cultivated mind, and in other respects not dis- 
reputable, this idea fixed itself so power^Uy in 
his mind, that he sunk at length into irrecover- 
able despair. Conscience, indeed, is a great 
ledger book, in which all our offences are writ- 
ten and registered, and which time reveals to 
the sense and feeling of the offender. As the 
statue of Juno, in that holy city near the £u- 
.phrates, is said to look towards every one who 
enters her temple, to stare them full in the face, 
to follow them continually with her eye in all 
seats and places, so does conscience, after plea- 
sant days, fortunate adventures, and merry tales, 
fix upon and arrest the guilty. A covetous man 
is never troubled in his mind while he is count- 
.ing his money, nor an adulterer terrified while 
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his mistress is in his^ amis : but, as was the case 
of the pnociigal son, who had dainty fere, sweet 
viands, merry company, and jovial entertiun- 
ment, at first, a cruel reckoning will come at 
last. Satan, while sins are committing, whispers 
the offenders, that they are light and trivial ; 
but; when .he has once got them into his net, 
he aggravates them on every side, and ac- 
cuses them of having committed unpardonable 
sins. At this dreadful moment every small cir* 
cunistanoe, whidh was before contemned, am-^ 
plifies itself, and rises up in judgment against 
them, to torment their souls. No tongue, in- 
deed, can tell, no mind can conceive, the horrid 
miseries that attend despair. Medicine will al- 
leviate . almost every kind of sickness, surgery 
will assist the most inveterate sores, friendship 
can relieve poverty, the hope of liberty make 
imprisonment easy, fame relieve the pains of 
exile, and time wear away reproach -, but what 
medicine, surgery, wealth, favour, authority, or 
time, can assuage or expel that melancholy 
which a wounded conscience must produce > 
The only chance of relief is in a strict observance 
of the commandments of Christ ; for his mild 
and salutary doctrines, if closely consulted, and 
properly obeyed, will snatch the most reprobate 
sinner, efaucibus ercbiy from the jaws of hell itself. 
An adoption, therefore, of the true religion, and a 
rigid and conscientious practice of its precepts, 
is the best antidote, and most certain remedy, 
for 1-elig^ous melancholy. Of what this religion, 
and its several parts, consist, every catechism 
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affords ample information; but will.be found 
revealed at large in the Holy Scriptures, and in 
the orthodox writings of Perkins, Greenham, 
Hayward, Bright, Abernethy, Bolton, Cuknanus, 
and other divines of .the established church. 
The main matteir which terrifies and torments 
minds labouring under the disease of religious 
melancholy, is the. enormity of their offences, 
the intolerable burthen of thdr sins, the deep 
apprehension of God's heavy wrath and displea- 
sure, and the forlorn idea- df their hopeless 
state ; but religion will soon teach these miser- 
able sufferers, that there is no sin so heinous 
that the Almighty may not, by repentance and 
prayer, and of his infinite goodness and mercy, 
through the intercession of his only Son, be in- 
duced to pardon : and what the Lord said to 
Paul in his extremity, ** My grace is sufficient 
for thee, for my power is made perfect through 
weakness,** concerns every man in like x»se. 
His promises are made indefinitely to all be- 
lievers ; his goodness is addressed generally to 
all who are truly penitent, who seek with con- 
trite hearts to obtain a remission of their sins, 
who are really grieved by a reflection on their 
- past offences, and who sincerely seek forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. ** I came not,** says 
our Saviour, " to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.** '* Come unto me all ye who 
are heavy laden, and I will ease you ;*' — ** for 
at what time soever a sinner shall repent him 
of his sins from the bottom of his heart, I wiU 
blot out all his wickedness from my remem- 
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brance, saith the Lord :'"—*• for the Lord is full 
of compassion and mercy^ slow to anger^ and of 
great kindness/* Patients of all descriptions^ 
by listening to and studying doctrines like 
these^ of which the word of God is fuU^ may 
restore their dejected minds to quietude and 
comfort^ and^ by amending their future lives^ 
rejecting their miserable attachments to vice, 
and adopting the practice of virtue, become re- 
generate and happy: for^ as the angel opened 
the iron gates to Peter, loosed his bands, brought 
him out of prison, and delivered him from bodily 
thraldom, so will piety and virtue release their 
afflicted minds from the wickedness, the weak- 
ness, and the errors of atheism, idolatry^ and 
superstition ; and restore them to that transcen- 
dent felicity, which every good mind derived 
from the study and practice of the true religion. 

These purer thoughts, from gross alloys refin'd. 
With heavenly raptures elevate the mind : 
Not fram'd to nuse a g^ddy, short-lived joy. 
Whose false allurements, while they please, destroy ; 
But hliss resemhling that of saints above. 
Sprung from the vision of Almighty love : 
Firm, solid bliss ; for ever great and new ; 
The more 'tis known, th^ more admir'd as true. 



THE END. 
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